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Pu/t^ng thz pa6t two ijs,a^i botk tht public and U. S, Coa6t 
GaafLd un4.U ha.vt a6kzd num&/tou6 que.6Uoni on ginzfial tau} 
znioxctmtnt poUctf /izgafidlng fiza^zaUonal boaUng, Bn- 
io/La&mznt qut^UonA Mangz ^Mom ImpfLopt/t cont^aH oi ;ieg- 
4.6t^aUon nam6e^4 to an^a^e pfiactlczi , Auck a4 bow Udlng, 

EttiJojcernent rzdzfial boating sa^zty lawi and Mcgulatloni 
by th& Coa6t GuafLd U a mtti^iafiy pofit oi ou.>i nt^ponU- 
b4.l4.ty. An zqually 4.mpofLtant ianction o^ the boating taw 
zniofLczm&nt oiJ^^^e^ is educating tho&^ p(Lfi6on& who malt 
follow thz fL&gulat4,on6. lgnoA.anc& oi the. law i6 no excuse, 
however the Coast GuaMd has a mo/ial, as well as a Itqal 
H.Q.spons^b4.lity to zducatz boatmzn as to tUi/i obligaUons 
und(LfL the. law. Fo/: many oi thtsz ptopU, tht pMmafiy soufict 
H ^nionmat4.on tondtfLn4,ng itcKtatio nal boating laws is tht 
U. 5. Const GuoAd boaKding oHict^i. 

Tkt tniofLttmtnt philosophy oi tht Coast GuaKd, as it ptfitains 
to A^tcJLtat4.onal boating, is to tdacatt fiatht^ thUn ptnaUzt, 
To bo^^ow ixom AUxandtK Hamiltm' 6 H^st Itttt^ on ttgulaXio 
to tht Rtvtnut Ma^^ne: "Whilt I recommend in tht-st/tongtst 
tt^ms to tht ^tsptctivt oiiictfLS, activity, vigilance, and 

t Zttt'ri it^^ "2 ^^^^ loUcitudt that thti^ dtpofitmtnt may 
t>t manktd W4.th pfitidtnct, modtKation and good ttmpt- ." M/i. 

^•IT'. '^V^ "^^^^ '^^^^ ^^^^y^ fe^aP -i-n W'Cttd that 

tht4.^ coantymtn afLt i^ittrntn, and as such, a/it impatitnt ol 
tvtfiyth4.ng that btafis tht Itast ma^k oi dominttMng spiUt," 

!Ii;/yI!I^ffS!!'^ l^"""!^^^^ a^e ya4t as app^opUatt today as thty 
wtfit 4,n njO, Zoat tKam4.nations must bt conducted in a coufit- 
tous and d4.gn4.i4.td manntji tvtn in tht iact oi optn Jitstntmtnt. 

ItT^'^tt •'""^'^ ^^^^1^ "'^^^ ntctssaMy, but should always bt 
app^^ed 4.n a Jitsptctiul manntJi. Considt^i youfistli an tducatoK 
i4.KSt, a patJLOlman stcond, Ji tht nttd agists, ust uoum bia 
st4.ck, but walk soitly ii^st, Vou will bt bttttK Ktctivtd and, 
most assu/itdly, yoci duty will bt mofit pltasant, 

Sait boating is btst tnioKctd through education. 
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CHAPTER 1 



USE YOUR MANUAL 



The Boating Safety Training Manual is your manual, it 

Boating Safety 32-Hour Course and for the 
D-8 Qualxfication Code Recertif ication Course. The subjects 
in the manual cover the subjects taught in these courses. 

You will use the manual both as an instructional aid 
and, later, as a reference to material presented. As the 
instructor presents a subject, find the subject in the manual 
and follow along with the instruction. (The instructor most 
likely will tell you when the subject is covered in the manual.) 
Be sure to pay particular attention to the tables and illu- 
strations. A lot of time, an explanation that you cannot 
understand from the words, you will easily be able to understand 
from the illustration. 



For various reasons, some districts choose not to cover 
some of the subjects that we cover in the manual. Even though 
the chapters concerning first aid, leadership, and instructor 
training are not presented in class, these chapters are very 
informative. Be sure to read them, whether your instructor 
covers them or not. Regardless of the class curriculum, when 
you finish the course, you will have received comprehensive 
instruction that will make you a well-qualified recreational 
motorboat boarding officer. 

Whatever you do, don't skip the quizzes. These tests, 
inserted after each chapter, will tell you what you know and 
what you don't know. So, use the quizzes for review. 

If you read the Manual, review it, refer to it, and use 
the quTzzes, you will have used the Manual. Remember, a well- 
worn Manual is a good Manual. 
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JURISDICTION 



201: GENERAL DEFINITION 

For purposes of this course, "Jurisdiction" neans the right of 
the government to regulate conduct. As between agencies of the 
govermnent (such as the Coast Guard, National Marine Fisheries Services, 
etc.) jurisdiction is the power of a particular agency to administer 
and enforce the law. Jurisdiction includes the authority to legislate, 
the power to require cocrpiiance with the laws, and in the absence of 
such conpliance, to punish. Tmjs, Congress exercises it*s jurisdiction 
by enacting laws. Law enforcement agencies such as the Coast Guard 
possess jurisdiction to ijiplement and enforce the laws. The final role 
is that of the Federal Courts, which have jurisdiction to punish law- 
breakers detected by the enforcement agencies. 

202: ELBENTS OF JURISDICTION 

In Coast Guard law enforcement, jurisdiction is divided into three 
elements: (1) jurisdiction as to offense . (2) jurisdiction as to place . 
(3) jurisdiction as to person or thing . lEach ot these el^oents must be 
present tor a law entorceraent ofticial (Coast Guard officer, warrant 
officer, or petty officer) to act legally, and each of the elements must 
be specifically proven in Federal court to enable the U. S. Attorney to 
conduct a successful prosecution. What is meant by this is that a Coast 
Guardsman in carrying out his law enforcement duty must be reasonably 
certain that he is exercising his authority at a proper location (place) , 
that he is exercising it upon a proper person (or thing - for exasple, in 
seizing a vessel) and that he is exercising this enforcement power on an 
act or omission upon which he is authorized to act. Generally the law 
vdiich authorizes the law enforcement official t^ act will also give him 
all t'ae ijiformation necessary to determine that the elements of juris- 
diction are met. For example, a Federal statute dealing with assualt 
reads, in part, as follows: 

"Whoever, within the special maritime and territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, is guilty of an assualt shall be 
punished as follows..." 

The statute by its terms is not lijiiited to a particular class of persons 
such as crew members, boat operators, etc., but to anyone. The statute 
then tells us vliere within the special maritime and territorial juris- 
diction of the united States. (This term will be defined next in this 
Chapter). Finally, we have the offense --assualt. The three elements are 
clearly set forth and the law enforcement official when called xjpon to 
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act, will know the extent of his authority, and where and upon whom it 
may be exercised. 

QUESTION: Will all laws with which Pll be dealing be this clearly 
defined? ' 

ANSWER : Not all. Many laws as written are understandable to the aver- 
age person. But many are necessarily complex, and you will 
need advice from time to time to resolve problems as to their 
proper application. Frequently a law will be expanded upon 
m the Code of Federal Regylations. 

203: DEFINITION OF TERNT 

One of the most complicated aspects of Federal law enforcement 
involves the question of geographical jurisdiction- -that is, where does 
a pai-ticular law take effect. Of course we can generally determine the 
basic question for example, of where the three-mile or twelve-mile lines 
lie, or whether a particular place should be called land versus sea, but 
the matter unfortunately cannot erei there. Unlike the State governments, 
which have almost unlimited power to legislate over the entire territory 
which they govern, the Federal government under the Constitution's dis- 
tribution of power, has to act only within its sphere of authority. This 
will explain, for exanq)le, why many Federal laws are limited to the 
special territorial and maritime jurisdiction or to the navigable waters 
of the United States. 

Each Federal law must be reviewed individually to detemine what 
its geographical sweep is. Some laws apply anywhere. An illustration 
would be the statute that prohibits assaulting or forcibly obstructing 
a Coast Guard officer or enlisted man in the performance of his duties 
or on account of those duties. This law would be in effect anywhere a 
Coast Guardsman mig.ht be so assulted or obstructed in respect to his 
official functions. For example, violations of this law could occur on 
the high seas, on navigable waters of the United States, or on shore in 
this country (so long as the assault was related to the performance of a 
duty). Indeed, the statute could even be violated in a foreign country 
(e.g. , if a U. S. merchant mariner assaulted a Coast Guardsman attached 
to a Merchant Marine Detail because of some official action of the Coast 
Guardsman). In this last case, however, international law would prevent 
arrest on the spot by the Coast Guardsman, and the matter could either be 
brought to the attention of the local foreign authorities for prosecu- 
tion, or referred to the U. S. Department of Justice for prosecution 
upon the assailant's return to the United States. 

Other Federal laws apply only to the special territorial ind 
maritime jurisdiction of the United States. An illustration of this is 
the basic Federal assault statute (in which the victim need not be 
a Federal official). This law, then, would be violated in every assault 
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on board a tj. S. vessel on the high seas (beyond three-miles from shore) 
or on the Great Lakes. The law might also be violated in cases of assaults 
on Federal reservations » so long as the Federal government had exclusive 
jurisdiction (not concurrent with the state) over the particular piece 
of real estate involved. 

Still other laws of the United States apply only to the navigable 
waters of the United States. For example, the Regatta Act is so limited. 
As a variation, the Refuse Act of 1899 applies to navigable waters of 
the United States and any tributary of those waters. 

204: LOW WATER M/VRK 

The Low Water Mark referred to in various jurisdictional definitions 
is the line of the water on the coast, beach or banks at the lowest tide 
and serves as the basis from which the territorial sea is established. 

205: TERRITCRIAL WATERS OR TERRITORIAL SEA 

Ihe territorial seas o f the United States consist of all waters 
extending three miles from the lowest tide . Where bays and estuaries are 
involved, then under the principles of international law, the nation 
exercises dominion over the seas not only within the three mile limit 
from its shores, but also between headlands and three miles outside 
of a line drawn tangent to the headlands. Whea contiguous 
to the United States, all rocks, shoals, and mud lumps or flats which 
are exposed by mean low water are also considered territory of the United 
States together with the waters extending three miles from the mean 
low-water marks or line. (Figure 2-1) The three mile limit referred to 
above, although adhered to for the present by the United States^ is not 
conqjletely accepted by all nations of the world as the outer limit of the 
territorial waters of a nation. The claiins of other nations as to the 
limit of territorial seas range from three to 200 miles. In recent 
years attempts have been made to fix a uniform limit on the extent of 
territorial waters by agreement between nations concerned. However, 
these attempts have met with no success, and each nation remains free 
to claim as much or as little jurisdiction over marginal seas as it deems 
necessary in its national interest. 

QUESTION: Is there no limit to the distance from shore a country can 
claim as territorial waters? 

ANSWER : At the present tijne, this is true. The U. S. has claimed a 
zone of three nautical miles as territorial sea. For some 
purposes, however, such as customs and fisheries law enforce- 
ment, we exercise jurisdiction further out to sea. 



BEST CCPY AVAILftBLE 



gMARX 




Figure 1. — Jurisdictional boundaries. 



206: CUSTOM WATERS 



Custom Waters Is a term used In the enforcement of the 
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207: N/VVIG/VBLE W/VTERS OF THE UNITED STATES 



Up to this point, we have considered the matter of jurisdiction as 
It is applied to our international coastal boundaries. Tliere are» however, 
other classifications of waters to which United States jurisdiction applies 
vaiich have been defined in the statutes and with which the Coast Guardsman 
oust be aware. Ihe tenn " Navigable Wa ters of the Ihiited States" includes 
bays, sounds, rivers, canals, amd lakes vSiich are connected with the ocean 
or the Great Lakes. In addition, bodies of water which, vfiiile not connecting 
with the open sea, may connect two or more states, or a state and a foreign 
country, are navigable waters of the United States. Many statutes setting 
up requirements which are enforced by the Coasr, Guard apply on the navigable 
waters of the United States. 

208: STATE WATERS 

State Waters are those waters >hich are confined entirely within 
a single state and do not form a continuous channel for cownerce with 
vAiich Congress or the Federal courts "nave specifically declared to be 
non-navigable waters of the United States. 

(QUESTION: Does this mean that if a body of water is contained solely 

within a state, but interstate or foreign commerce is conducted 
on this body of water, it can came under Federal jurisdiction 
as well? 

ANSWER : Yes. If the body of water in question, is in fact considered 
state waters, meaning that there is no actual Federal link 
with the body of water, then the state will retain absolute 
jurisdiction, whether or not commerce is conducted on it. 
If the waterway is now or has historically been part of an 
avenue of cownerce and transiwtation between states, though 
it is entirely within one state, it will be part of the navi- 
gable waters of tjie U. S. Similarly, if the body of waters 
could at reasonable cost be made navigable for transportation 
of cownerce it may also be within Federal jurisdiction. 

With regard to state waters the individual states of the Union have 
territorial rights. These lights are asserted for police purposes, 
public safety, for governing conduct of persons who may be present within 
the state, and generally for any purposes not reserved to the Federal 
Government by the Constitution. Keep in mind that some waters are regu- 
lated by both 'State and. Fede ral law . An example of this is the Intra- 
coastal Waterway as it passes tSough a particular state. That portion 
of the waterway contained within a state is both a Federal waterway and 
a state waterway. Although there is thus an overlapping of jurisdiction 
between the states and the Federal government, there is not necessarily 
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any conflict in this dual or concurrent jurisdiction since in most cases, 
the regulation of each will be in its own sphere. Generally, the states 
have cognizance over crijninal acts canmitted within their waters because 
the United States statute defining the special maritijue and territorial 
jurisdiction of tlie United States excludes all waters except the high 
seas within the jurisdiction of a state . Since manv-^riminai gtntiitog of 
tne United states have tor tneir scope of application the special mari- 
tijae and territorial jurisdiction of the United States, it follows that 
jurisdiction over these crimes rests with the states. The Federal 
government, of course, exercises complete jurisdiction in those instances 
where a constitutional power is involved suoh as the regulation of cormierce, 
marine inspection laws and navigation laws. With the advent of the Federal 
Boat Safety Act of 1971, instances in which both the Federal and State 
governments may take jurisdiction are more numerous than they once were. 
As will be noted in Chapter 3, the Federal Boat Safety Act of 1971, in 
an effort to promote safety and uniformity of enforcement in motorboating, 
has encouraged the states to enter the field of regulation and numbering 
of motorboats . Concurrent jurisdiction between the Federal and State 
governments should present no problem to the law enforcement officer, 
since it is governed by siji?)le principles: The State authority enforces State 

law, the Coast Guard enforces Federal law, ana when Federal and State'iiw 

both cover the same subject matter, either may enforce with the first oh 
the scene retaining jurisdiction to the completion ot the case . 

QUESTION: Is it good policy to let the state have jurisdiction in these 
waters whenever possible? 

ANSWER : Yes, since the Federal government's resources are limited. 
Additionally, the states do have certain powers in this 
area under the U. S. Constitution. 

209: HIGH SEAS 

The Hi^h Seas are all : al ts of the sea that are not included in 
the territorial sea or in tJie iniemal waters of a country. Since in 
the United States the territorial sea extends frcr.'^h':**©^ -water mark on 
the shore (or a baseline enclosing certain bays) a distajice of three 
nautical miles, the high seas begin at that three-mile limit. Over the 
territorial sea, the United States has complete jurisdiction,, except for 
the right o£ innocent passage of foreign vessels, or vessels claiming 
•'force majeure". The high seas belong to no single nation. They are 
international waters and the doctrine of ••freedom of the seas*' applies. 
Ships of all nations may travel the waters of the high seas, and with 
certain exceptions they are accountable only to the country whose flag 
they fly. In general, the master of a vessel is not expected to know 
the law of any country but that of his own vessel, and he is not usually 
required to observe any other law sc long as he remains on the high seas. 
A portion of the high seas is claimed by some nations as a contiguais 
zone. In the case of the United States, this zone is nine-miles wide. 
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Under International law, foreign vessels on the high seas are subject to 
some United States laws in that belt of sea. Fisheries and customs laws 
are exan^les. 

Except for these narrow belts close to the shore, or such other portions 
of the high seas as are covered by specific treaties (such as the Conven- 
tion on the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries) , the Coast Guard cannot enforce 
any domestic law of the United States against foreign vessels on the high 
seas. (Piracy and the slave trade, however, can be suppressed anywhere 
on the high seas by forces of any nation, by International understanding) . 
However, if hot pursuit is properly canmenced either in Unif^ States 
territorial waters or the contiguous zone (for a contiguous zone offense) , 
the pursuit may be continued and arrest or seizure effected on the high 
seas but not in another nation's territorial sea. 

It is ifl^jortant to remember that the concept of the high seas may arise 
in other respects. For example, the line dividing the Inland Rules of 
Navigation from the International Rules of Navigation is sanetimes con- 
fused with the line at which the high seas comnence under International 
law. The teim high seas also comes into play in the Leadline Act, but 
again, it is not being used :ai the strict sense of defining the inter- 
national law limits of United States jurisdiction over foreign shipping. 

(QUESTION: Are the customs waters or the contiguous fisheries zone 
included within the high seas? 

ANSWER ; Yes, however, within these portions of the high seas the 
United States is permitted to exercise a degree of control 
over foreign vessels. 

210: GREAT LAKES AND NDRTTiERN BOUNDARY MTERS 

The Great Lakes are a mixture of State, Federal and Canadian juris - 
dictions and are considered "high seas" for purposes of freedcra of 
navigation and criminal law enforcement. The boundary line between 
Canadian and United States waters, developed in accordance with treaties 
is found on the various nautical charts of the Great Lakes. Canada 
exercises con¥>lete sovereignty on her waters, with the result that no 
hot pursuit arrest, seizure, or search may be made in Canadian waters. 
Coast Guard vessels may take passage on Canadian waters under the general 
right of free navigation and, by treaty. Coast Guard vessels and planes 
may conduct search and rescue operations in Canadian waters. 

211: HOT PURSUIT 

"Hot Pursuit" is an expression of the right of a law enforcement 
vessel or official to pursue from an area in v^^ich jurisdiction exists, 
to an area wherein it would not otherwise exist. The authority to pur- 
sue from territorial waters or other waters under Federal jurisdiction 
to shore or on land, is given to the Coast Guard officers, warrant 
officers, and petty officers by 14 USC 89. International practice 
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one vessel or plane but it must be continuous. It must be remenibered 
that hot pursuit extends the jurisdiction only to the extent that it 
originally existed. Thus, if a vessel were in customs waters where she 
could only be examined and seized for custcms purposes this would also 
be the extent of the jurisdiction when the vessel was caught. An American 
vessel is under the jurisdiction of the Unrr.ed States at all times, 
although it cannot be pursued into and taken in the territorial waters of 
another country without the specific consent of that country. 

CMESTION: Can the U. S. pursue cmd apprehend ? U. S. vessel proceeding 
into Canadian waters on the Great Lakes? 

ANSWER : No, because the Canadian territorial waters begin as soon as 
you cross the Canadian boundary on the Great Lakes. 

212: INNOCENT PASSAGE AND FORCE MAJEURE 

It will be noted from the previous discussion that there is an 
overlapping of territorial waters and high seas with regard to waters 
along the coast. Even though the coastal waters are high seas, ships 
of all nationalities are subject to the laws of the United States vhen 
they are in the territorial waters unless they are onlv passing throurii 
them or have been forced to seek shelter in distress. ' The first exception 
mentioned is frequently referred to as the right of "innocent passage" , 
a recognized principle in international law. Mer ifiisprinciple. ^e 
laws of the territorial sovereign are not enforced upon tne foreign 



right of innocent passage such as hovering or fishing, she is no longer 
passing, but then is considered to be in the same status as a foreign 
vessel in port or harbor. Anchoring or other maneuvers, so long as they 
are not inconsistent with the manner in v^ich navigation through the area 
is ordinarily acconqslished is not inconsistent with the right of irno- 
cent passage, but anchoring or maneuvering so as to carry out actions or 
purposes having nothing to do with navigation through the area will 
destroy the right of innocent passage. The second exception mentioned 
is referred to as the doctrine of "force majeure". Under this doctrine, 
if a foreip vessel is forced into the territorial waters of a nation by 
stonn, or by the actions of mutineers, or by damage, or by the necessi^ 
tor provisioning because of circumstances beyond its control, it enjoys 



an absolute immanity from the local law . 



QUESTION: Does "Force Majeure" mean the vessel is exempted from all 
laws of the c(Hintry? 
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ANSWER : Yea. However, If a vessel claiming ••force majeure'* 
la the source of gross disorders In a harbor, local 
and Federal authorities may be asked Co Intervene 
to restore order. 

The circumstances leading to the claim of Immunity must have 
arisen while the vessel was engaged In a legitimate voyage and 
not one for the purpose of getting around the laws of the 
country Into whose waters the vessel Is driven. 

213: GENERAL 

We have Just discussed the meaning of '*jur Isdlct Ion as to 
place**. We will now complete the section on jurisdiction by 
covering the other two aspects of the subject. 

214: JURISDICTION AS TO PERSON 

Most penal statutes enforced by the Coast Guard make some 
person or vessel liable If these statutes are violated. When 
a violation takes place, and It Is determined that the law Is 
one which the Coast Guard Is empowered to enforce and that the 
violation has taken place at a location at which the jurlsdlc* 
tion of the United States applies, and finally, that the person 
or vessel committing the violation can be apprehended or seized, 
respectively, within that area of jurisdiction, then jurisdic- 
tion Is complete, and the enforcement official may proceed to 
take the first step In the compliance process, be It arrest 
of a person or seizure of a vessel. In other words, the pre- 
sence of the offending person or vessel within the territorial 
limits of application of the law being applied Is sufficient 
to give you Jurisdiction over the offender for the purpose of 
arrest or seizure. This situation will be the usual case which 
confronts the enforcement official, but, as with most usual 
situations, there are exceptions to the general rule as well 
as extensions. 

215: JURISDICTION AS TO ACT 

The last element of Jurisdiction with which we are concerned 
Is that of Jurisdiction over the offense or act . This Is 
probably the simplest of all since very little Interpretation 
Is necessary. Basically, as a federal law enforcement official, 
the Coast Guardsman will be concerned only with violations of 
Federal laws. Unless there Is a Federal law or treaty or 
regulation which governs the conduct of the person on the 
vessel Involved, then there Is no authority for the Coast Guard 
to take action. This means that the enforcenent officer must 
know that he has authority to deal with a situation by making 
certain that a Federal statute> treaty, or regulation la ~ 
applicable before he takes the action . The subject matter of 
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the laws wltt?. which the Coast Guardsman may be concerned extends to many 
different fields, and among other things may be mentioned in the duties 
of the Coast Guard: 

(1) T o prevent, detect, and suppress violations of the laws of 
the United States. 

(2) To protect the revenues of the United States. 

(3) To enforce the navigation lavts of the United States. 

(4) To enforce the pr'-visiona of certain treaties. 

(5) To inspect and certificate merchant vessels of the United States. 

(6) To license personnel of the Merchant Marine. 

(7) To enforc e the provisions of the Motorboat and Federal Boating 
Acts . "^"^ ■ 

The statutes and regulations, of course, elaborate upon these duties and 
indicate the precise extent of the authority which may be exercised by 
the enforcement official, and the acts or situations to which they apply. 

216: CHAI^fER QUIZ* 

1. What are three elements of jurisdiction? (202) 

2. What is the difference between territorial seas and territorial waters? 
(205) 

3. Define State waters. (208) 

4. When both Federal and State law cover the same subject matter, who may 
enforce the law? (208) 

5. Tell if the following are examples of "hot pursuit", "innocent passage" 
or "force majeure". (211-212) 

a. A vessel is hailed to stop in territorial waters and fails to 
stop. The Coast Guard, maintaining contact, pursues the vessel 
and stops the vessel on the high seas. 

b. A hurricane forces a Russian vessel into our territorial waters. 

c. A Japanese freighter leaves San Francisco for Japan on her return 
trip. 

6. Can a Coast Guardsman enforce State laws? (215) 

*Many of the chapters in this text will contain chapter quizzes. The 
answers can be found in the indicated sections. For example, a question 
followed by (202) means that the answer is in section 202. Try to answer 
the question first and then reread that section to see if your answer is 
correct. 
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MOTORBQAT LAWS AN!) THE BOATING SAFETY ACT OF 1971 



In order to enforce the law, one must be familiar with 
It. This chapter won't make you a "legal beagle" but it can 
and will acquaint you with some of the material you will need 
to know to answer questions and carry out your responsibilities 
xn boat law enforcement. 

Before studying the Motorfcoat Act of 1940 and more recent 
legislation, it is important that yow read these definitions. 

301: DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 

Commandant means the Commandant of the Coast Guard. 

Vfssel means every description of watercraft, other than a sea- 
plane on the water, used and capable of beino used as a means 
of transportation on water. 

Undocume nted vessel means any vessel which is not required to 
^^ave and does not have a valid marine document. 

Document ed vessel means one which is issued documents by the 
Coast Guard. 

Gross Tonnage means the internal cubic capacity of all permanently 
enclosed spaces on a vessel expressed in tons of 100 cubic feet. 

Net tonnage means the internal cubic capacity of all permanently 
enclosed spaces on a vessel expressed in tons of 100 cubic feet, 
less crew and operating space. 

Register ed Length of a vessel means the length measured on the top 
of the tonnage deck from the fore part of the outer nlanking or 
plating at the bow, to the after part of the sternpost of screw 
steamers and after part of the rudder of other vessels. A vessel's 
registered length appears on all documents and is NOT acceptable 
for Coast Guard use in determining the length of a vessel under 
the Motorboat Act. 

The Leng th of a Motorboat means measured from end to end over the 
deck, excluding the sheer. This is the only method of measurement 
acceptaMe for determining the length of a motorboat. 

Sheer of a Vessel means the longitudinal upward curve of a deck 
and the amount by which the deck at the bow is higher than the 
stern. 
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Motorboat means any vessel 65 feet in length or less, which is 
propelled by machinery, including steam, except tugs and towboats. 

Motor Vessel means any vessel more than 65 feet in length, which 
is propelled by machinery other than steam. 

Open Boat - As related to exemptions from ventilation, means those 
motorboat s or motor vessels with all engine and fuel tank compart- 
ments, and other spaces to which explosive or flammable gases and 
vapors from these compartments may flow, open to the atmosphere 
and so arranged as to prevent the entrapment of such gases and 
vapors within the vessel. 

Approved - this terra means approved by the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard imless otherwise stated. 

Personal Flotation Devices refer to Coast Guard approved life 
preservers, buoyant vests, ring buoys, special purpose water safety 
buoyant device, or buoyant cushions in good and serviceable condition. 

State of Principal Use - a motorboat is considered in use when it is 
waterborne whether moored or underway. Therefore, in considering 
a boat moored at a pier in state X for five days of each week and then 
operated on the waters of state Y on weekends, state X would be the 
state of principal use. 

passenger means any person other than the master and the members of 
tfte crew or other persons employed or engaged in any capacity on 
board a vessel in the business of that vessel. 

Passenger for Hire means a person carried on board a passenger - 
carying vessel for consideration. 

Navigable Waters of the United States are those waters which are in 
fact navigable and which by themselves or their connection with other 
waters, form a continuous channel for commerce with foreign countries 
or among the states. In general, this term can be applied to waters 
which have been navigable in the past, even though not navigable in 
fact at the present time. 

Rules of the Road means the statutory and regulatory rules governing 
navigation of vessels. These rules are published by the Coast Guard 
in pcunphlet form as follows: 

Rules of the Road - Great Lakes (CG-172) 

Rules of the Road - western Rivers (CG-184) 

Rules of the Road - International and Inland (CG-169) 
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Boat means any vessel manufactured or used primarily for non- 
commercial use? or leased, rented, or chartered to another for 
the latter 's noncommercial use; or engaged in the carrying of 
SIX or fewer passengers. 

Use means to operate, navigate, or employ. 

Owner means a person who claims lawful possession of a vessel by 
virtue of legal title or equitable interest therein which entitles 
nim to such possession. 

Manufacturer means any person engaged in the manufacture, con- 
struction, or assemply of boats or associated equipment; or the 
manufacture or construction of components for boats and associated 
equipment to be sold for subsequent assembly; or the importation 
into the United states for sale of boats associated equipment or 
components thereof. 

Associated Equipment means any system, part or component of a boat 
as originally manufactured or any similar part or component manu- 
factured or sold for replacement, repair or improvement of such 
system, part or component; any accessory or equipment for, or 
appurtenance to a boat; any marine safety article, accessory, or 
equipment intended for use by a person on board a boat excludincr 
radio equipment. 

State means a State of the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Eligible State means one that has a State boating safety program 
which has been accepted by the Secretary. 

Secretary means the Secretary of the Department in which the Coast 
Guard is operating 

Negligent Operation means operation of a vessel so as to endanger 
the life, limb or property of any person. 

302: MOTORBOAT ACT OF 1940, AS AMENDED 

Since the Act itself is lengthy, we will suit^rize the Act 
in plain language instead of printing it word for word. The Motor- 
boat Act of 1940, as amended, contains the statutes setting equip- 
ment and personnel requirements for motorboats and motorboats carry- 
ing passengers for hire. In order to provide equipment cori\mensurate 
with the size of the craft, the Act divided motorboats into four 
classes according to length: 

Class A - Less than 16 feet in length 
Class 1-16 feet to less than 26 feet in length 
Class 2-26 feet to less than 40 feet in length 
Class 3-40 feet to not more than 65 feet :.n length. 
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In addition to the section that classified nwtorboats according 
to length, this Act established requirements for lights, whistles, 
bells, personal flotation devices (formerly referred to as LSD), 
fire extinguishers, flame arresters, and compartment ventilation 
for these different classes. It also authorized the Commandant of 
the Coast Guard to establish precise regulations dealing with the 
manufacturing of personal flotation devices, flame arresters and 
fire extinguishers. These three types of equipment must be Coast 
Guard approved and have an approval number on the total before they 
are acceptaible to boarding officers. 

QUESTION: Does this mean that only these three types of equipment 
will have Coast Guard Approved on the label? 

ANSWER I Yes. The other equipment is required to be aboard, 
but not to be Coast Guard approved. 

This approval will be explained later in the course. The require- 
ments for passenger carrying vessels are more strict than for 
pleasure vessels and will be explained later in the course. 

The Act of 1940 in Section 17 authorizes the Commandant of 
the Coast Guard to establish all necessary regulations required 
to carry out in the most effective manner all the provisions of 
the Act, and such regulations shall have the force of law. This 
Act also authorizes the Commandant to penalize operators of motor- 
boats who violate these laws. 

303: SUMMARY OF THE MQTORBOAT ACT OF 1940 

This, then, is basically the Motorboat Act of 1940 as amended. 
In general, this law set up the different classes of motorboats and 
the Coast Guard minimum equipment for each class. The Motorboat Act 
of 1940 was aimed mostly at the boater, and the boater was the one 
responsible for the equipment. As you will see later in this chapter, 
the Act of 1971 deals also with the manufacturer. This chapter is 
concerned mainly with the laws and for this reason does not go into 
detail about equipment requirements. The equipment requirements for 
the classes are covered in Chapter 6 and are also listed on the inside 
cover of the booklet containing CG-4100 forms. 

304: FEDERAL BOATING ACT OF 1958 

Most provisions of this Act were repealed by the Federal Boat 
Safety Act of 1971. Although most of the requirements of the 1958 
Act are included in the latter Act and mentioned later in this chapter, 
we feel that due to its impact on boating safety progriuns, especially 
between the federal government and state programs, it is worth 
mentioning briefly. 
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In substance, this Act required the operator of any boat 
involved ir. an accident causing death, personal injury, or 
property damage to stop, render assistance, offer identification, 
notify the authorities, and file a written report. 

The Act provided for the Coast Guard to publish statistics 
based upon information contained in the accident reports, in 
addition, the Coast Guard was to publish any findings about the 
cause of accidents or recquynendations , about the prevention of 
accidents. 

This Act amended the Motorboat Act of 1940, to permit the 
imposition of a civil penalty by the Coast Guard for negligent 
operation. ^ ^ 

It required the numbering of all undocumented vessels on 
the navigable waters of the United States, propelled in whole 
or in part by machinery of more than 10 horsepower, regardless 
of length. These numbers were to be issued for periods not exceed- 
ing three years. Boats will be numbered according to the State 
of principal use. 

The intent of the 1958 law was the promotion of boating 
safety and to provide coordination and cooperation between the 
States and with the Federal Government in the interest of 
uniformity of boating laws. 

305 t FEDERAL BOAT SAFETY ACT OF 1971 

The Federal Boat Safety Act of 1971 provides authority for 
the Secretary of Transportation to establish minimum aafatv standards 
gor^ boats and associ ated equipment, authorizes financial assista 'nSe" 

-^-^L?j^L^5^°" direc ts that a Boating safety Advisory Council ^ 

estapiished, provides" tor the numbering ol all undocumented vessels 

gguipped with pro pulsion machinery , repeals mftflfc ♦-ka ^s.A^r'M^ 

Boating Act ofl97iB and amends the Motorboat Act of 1940. 

306: SECTION 12 

This Act contains the following "Prohibited Acts". 

1. No person shall manufacture, construct, assemble, 
introduce, or deliver for introduction in interstate commerce, 
or import into the United States, or if engaged in the business 
"Si ®^ distributing boats or associated equipment, sell 
or offer for sale, any boat, associated equipment, or component 
thereof to be sold for subsequent assembly unless it conforms 
with regulations prescribed under this Act, or it is intended 
solely for export, and so labeled, tagged, or marked on the boat 
or equipment and on the outside of the container, if any, which 
is exported. 
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2. No person shall affix, attach, or display a seal, 
label, plate, insignia, or other device indicating or suggesting 
compliance with Federal safety standards, on, in, or with a boat 
or of associated equipment, which is false or misleading* 

3* No manufacturer who discovers a defect in a boat or 
associated equipment applicable to a standard set forth in this 
Act shall fail to notify the purchaser of subject boat or equipment 
as set forth in Section 15 of this Act. 

4. No person shall be subject to any penalty contr Lned 
in this section if he establishes that he did not have reason to 
know in the exercise of due care that a boat or associated equip- 
ment does not conform with applicable Federal boat safety stan- 
dards, or who holds a certificate issued by the manufacturer of 
the boat or associated equipment to the effect that such boat or 
associated equipment conforms to all applicable Federal boat safety 
standards, unless such person knows or reasonably should have known 
that such boat or associated equipment does not so conform* 

5. No person shall use a vessel in violation of this Act 
or regulations issued thereunder. 

6. No person may use a vessel, including one otherwise 
exempted from this Act, in a NEGLIGENT manner so as to endanger 
the life, limb, or property of any person. In addition, violations 
of this section which are GROSSLY NEGLIGENT could subject the 
violator to the criminal penalties prescribed under this Act# 

7. No vessel equipped with propulsion machinery of any 
type and not subject to the manning requirements of the vessel 
inspection laws administered by the Coast Guard, may while carry* 
ing passengers for hire, be used except in the charge of a person 
licensed for such service under regulations, prescribed by the 
Secretary, which pertain to qualifications, issuance, revocation, 

or suspension, and related matters. This requirement does not apply 
to any vessel being used for bona fide dealer demonstrations fur- 
nished without fee to business invitees. However, if on the basis 
of substantial evidence the Secretary determines, pursuant to this 
Act, that requiring vessels so used to be under the control of 
licensed persons is necessary to meet the need for boating safety, 
he may promulgate regulations requiring the licensing of persons 
controlling such vessels the same as for those carrying passengers 
for hire. 
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v«».=J5®®^*.?*SS ""^J?® ^J^ohibited Acts*. YOU should familarize 
yourself wxth them as they are basically the portions of the Act 
wxll be roost frequently violated . 
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Another requirement authorized under the Act is found 
m Section 13 and entitled " Termination of Unsaf e Use.- The 
section reads as follows: iFa ioast ouard boarding "of ficer 
(boating safety officer) observes a boat being used without 
g!;f5i°^5"^ personal flotation or fir e fighting devic5i~ SrTn an 
oyerioaaed or other unsa fe condition as L#inl^ jn ^^^,-.,^u?g;:l^ 
2f ^5 Secretary, ana in his judgment such usecreatesanespecially 

wS?;!?f ^ '^^^^^^ oper ator to take whaSv^r - 

immediate and reasonable steps are necessary for the safety of 

vessel, including DIRECTING THE OPERATOR TO RETURN 
MOORING AND TO REMAIN THERE UNTIL THE SITUATION 
CREATING THE HAZARD IS CORRECTED OR ENDED. In the enforcement Of 
this section of the Act only Commanding Officers, Officers in 
Charge^ and personnel holding qualification code D8 or DO are 
authorized to issue orders of termination for unsafe use. The 
following are enforcement guidelines set by the Conmandant of 
the Coast Guard covering each topic in section 13 of the Act. 

Coast Guard boarding officers observing a vessel: 

^ . Without s ufficient personal flotation or f ire fighting 

devices , so as to create an especially hazardo us condition shall 
direct the operator to proceed to the closest safe mooring and to 
Sf^i"iJ until the deficiencies creating the hazard are corrected, 
He shall give consideration to the desirability and feasibility of 
escorting the vessel to the closest safe mooring, if in doubt, he 
Should consult with his operational commander as soon as possible. 

^2) In an overloaded condition , so as to create an 
especially hazardous condition to life; shall direct the operator 
to proceed to the closest safe mooring and to remain there until 
the overloading creating the hazard is corrected. He shall give 
consideration to the desirability and feasibility of removing 
passengers and/or cargo within the capabilities of his unit, and 
escorting the boat to the closest safe mooring, if unable to fully 
eliminate the overloading or to escort the boat, he shall advise 
his operational commander as soon as possible and remove as many of 
the passengers and/or as much cargo as may be feasible. Passengers 
and/or cargo should be discharged at the closest safe landing as 
soon as practicable. 
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What is meant by "especially hazardous in the above 
two situations? 

The term "especially hazardous" is used by the Commandant 
of the Coast Guard in these situations to give the 
boarding officer broad discretion. The key to the term 
is found in the meaning of the words "especially", which 
is unusually, and "hazardous", which is dangerous. If 
a boarding officer observes a violation of the law that 
causes an unusually dangerous situation, he should use 
this authority to correct the condition either by 
termination of use or other action. 

(3) Boarding officers shall report all terminations of 
use on Report of Boarding/Notice of Violation Form CG-4100. In 
the remarks section of this form describe the specific reason, 
the precise time, and the identity of the boarding officer who 
ordered the use terminate, as well as the specific instructions which 
were given to the operator. 

(4) If the operator complies with the order to terminate 
unsafe use of the boat he normally will be cited only for the 
following : 

a. Equipment deficiencies as appropriate. 

b. Use of a vessel in violation of a specific pro- 
vision of this Act or of the regulations issued 
thereunder . 

What is meant by this? 

A determination between the two types of violations is 
made because of the Moto- boat Act of 1940 (basically 
an equipment law) and th,^ Act of 1971 (equipment and 
other violations). An example of this would be if a 
boat is stopped and found to have an insufficient number 
of personal flotation devices aboard and is overloaded. 
The operator of this boat would be cited for insufficient 
equipment (Motorboat Act of 1940) and negligent operation 
(Boating Safety Act of 1971) . 

(5) If the operator refuses to comply with the order to 
terminate unsafe use of the boat, he normally will be cited for 
failure to comply with an order from a Coast Guard Boarding Officer 
(33 CFR 177.05), as well as for the specific statutory or regulatory 
violations which were the basis for the termination order. 

(6) In aggravated situations and as a last recourse, if 
required for the protection of life, limb, or property, the operator 
will be arrested for the violation. Arrest procedures will be dis- 
cussed in Chapter 12. 

£5 
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308: SECTION 16 



rAcnarSfSc^^ of this Act entitled RBNDERINGOP ASSISTANCE IN 
CASUALTIES and requires the operator o t all vessels when Wi^L 
in a collision, accident, or other casualty, to thf ovfi«i nf 
do so without serious danger to his oSTvesieJ $J pI^soSs ^Lf 
IS P^^^^tical and necessary assiltlJce L^persSns^ec;. 

ed by the collision, accident, or casualfcv h« ohli? f .^?^ 
na-e address, and ihe idenS^fi^tfon^'SL Sesl^'io'l^J U^son'^ 
l^r?t»^? "£ property danaged. There is a "GoSd 

salvage, towage, medical treatiaent, or other assistance wher^ ?h2^ 



309: SECTION 17 



a.K<o Section 17 of the Act requires the numb er in« of vessels 

Sfd ""It' the difference iTtSe new law f?SS iL 

old law IS the fact that the new law requires all vessels th^*. ?L 



310: SECTION 18 



important parts to the boarding officer have been underlined. 



Section 18 



(a) The Secretary shall establish by regulation a s^anr^;»^rl 
numbering system for vessels. Uponapplication bv a s?2t2 

!!r!hr.;'^aLr " ^T " s^^te-gssFePrirsvsgL'L?.^ ^ 

r^l^L?! f. y.f.^ numbering system an d the provisions nf ng g^ 

relating to numbe ring and casu alfcv rpnr.r»jr>« ^ ^jiTu " - 

approved syste m is tSe issuing auLSgggy uSg^ r the let tL 
secretary is the issuing authority in the States whe?e* a sta-e 
numbering system has not been approved! 
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(b) If a State has a numbering system approved by the 
Secretary under the Act 2 September 1958 (72 Stat* 1754), as 
amended r prior to enactment hereof , the system need not be 
immediately revised to conform with this Act and may continue 
in effect without change for a period not to exceed three years 
from the date of enactment of this Act. 

(c) When a vessel is actually numbered in the State of 
principal useT^it shall be considered as in compliance with the 
numbering system requirements of any State in which it is teiB^rarily 
usea. 

(d) When a vessel is removed to a new State of principal 
use^ the issuing authority of that State shall recognize the validity 
of a number awarded by any other issuing authority for a period of 

at least SIXTY DAYS before requiring numbering in the new State ♦ 

(e) If a State has a numbering system approved after the 
effective date of this Act, that State must accept and recognize 
any certificate of number issued by the Secretary, as the previous 
issuing authority in that State, for one year from the d^te that 
State's system is approved, or until its expiration date, at the 
option of the State • 

(f) Whenever the Secretary determines that a State is not 
administering its approved numbering system in accordance with the 
standard numbering system, or has altered its system without his 
approval, he .may withdraw his approval after giving notice to the 
State, in writing, setting forth specifically wherein the State has 
failed to meet the standards required, and the State has not corrected 
such failures within a reasonable time after being notified by the 
Secretary* 

311: SECTION 19 

(a) The Secretary, when he is the issuing authority may 
exempt a vessel or class of vessel from the numbering prr^visions 
of this Act under such conditions as he may prescribe. 

(b) when a State is the issuing authority, it may exempt 
from the numbering provisions of this Act emy vessel or class of 
vessels that has been exempted under subsection (a) of this section 
or otherwise as permitted by the Secretary, 

While we are talking about exemptions, one important part 
of this Act to remember is: **This Act, except those sections where 
the content expressly indicates otherwise, does not apply to: (1) 
Foreign vessels temporarily using waters subject to United States 
jurisdiction; (2) Military or ptiblic vessels of the United States 
except recreational-type public vessels; (3) A vessel whose owner 
is a state or subdivision of a state such as a city, village, county, 
etc. , which is used principally for governmental purposes, and which 
is clearly identifiable as such; and (4) Ship's lifeboats. 
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»t w 2?.^° ^® requirement concerning the Certificate 
Of Number. This section requires the Certificate of Number to" 
be aboard the vessel at all times the vessel is in use, be of 
pocket size, and be valid for no more than three years. This 
section also allows the certificate of number for vessels less 
than 26 feet in length that have been leased or rented to a 
person for his non-commercial use for less than 24 hours to be 
rented to a person for his non-commercial use for less than 24 
hours to be retained by the owner or his representative at the 
place the vessel departed or returned to the possession of the 
owner or his representative. Leased or rented vessels which are 
not required to have the certificate of number on board shall be 
in f^i^^tL'^lli^® ^'^."se by documented evidence whiuh shows tha^ 
in fact the vessel is leased or rented and complies with such 
other requirements, as the issuing authority p?esc?ibes 



QUESTION: What about a rented boat that is around 30 feet in 
length, would it be required to have a Certificate 
of Number aboard? 

ANSWER ; Yes. The law specifically says vessels LESS THAN 
26 FEET, that are rented or leased for less than 
24 hours need not carry the Certificate of Number 
aboard . 



The owners of vessels numbered under this Act shall furnish 

of\?f n^^'i^n/'^ri?^-^*'- Certificate of Number a notice of transfer 
of all or part of their interest in a vessel, or of the destruction 
eL?i ? "^^J?^ of the vessel, within a reasonable time thereof, and 
Shall furnish notice of any change of address within a reasonable 



313: SECTION 21 



In section 21 the display of the number awarded to vessels 
IS discussed. This section prescribes that the awarded number 

® painted on, or attached to, each side of the forward half 
of the vessel for which it was issued; will be at least three- 
inches in height; will display good contrast in regards to the 
background color; and will be of block character. Numbering will 
be discussed in detail in Chapter 13. 

314: GENERAL 



The rest of the Act contains the authority for state boating 
safety programs, how these state boating safety programs are to 
operate, allocation cf federal funding to state boating safety pro- 
grams, establishes a National Boating Advisory Council, gives the 
united States District Courts injunctive proceedings and sets the 

28 
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policy for casualty reporting systems. These sections are 
important in carrying out the primary purpose of the Act; 
however, they are not of basic importance to the boarding 
officer because they deal with policy and funding instead of 
enforcement. They are listed so the boardin? officer will have 
enough knowledge to answer questions from the public. 

315: PENALTIES 

So far we have discussed the major sections of the Act 
which are of interest to the boarding officer and those other 
sections of which the boarding officer should possess a basic 
knowledge. The last items to be discussed in this chapter are 
the penalties for violations of the Act. Penalties for violations 
of this Act are: 

(1) Any person who WILLFULLY operates, navigates, or 
employs a vessel in violation of this Act or regulations issued 
thereunder shall be fined under CRIMINAL PENALTY procedure not more 
than $1000 for each violation or imprisoned for not more than 

one year, or both. 

(2) A CIVIL PENALTY of not more than $2000 for each 
violation up to $100,000 for a series of violations for violation 
of the first three requirements in section 12 (Prohibited Acts) , 
and for any other violation of the Act, a fine of not more than 
$500 for each violation. There are more regulations concerning 
the penalty procedures for violations of this Act, but that are 
really of little interest to the boarding officer. If you wish 
to become more familiar with the penalty procedures authorized 

in this Act, you should read sections 34 and 35 of the Act. 
Copies of this Act are available from each district boating safety 
office. 

316: CHAPTER QUIZ 

1. Describe and label the four classes of motorboats. (302) 

2. What are the reasons, mentioned in the law, that nay call 
for termination because they create an especially 
hazardous condition? (307) 

3. What conditions arise and what actions may be taken, if 
an operator refuses to comply with the order to 
terminate? (307) 

4. What is the difference in the numbering requirements 
between the Federal Boating Act of 1958 and Federal 
Boat Safety Act of 1971? (304 & 309) 

5. The four exceptions to numbering under the Act of 
1971 are? (311) 

6. How long may a Certificate of Number be valid? (312) 
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THE BOARDING MANUAL 
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THE BOARDING MANUAL 



J INTRODUCTION TO THE BOARDING MANUAL 

The Boarding Manual (CG-253) presents to the Coast 
Guardsman the legal requirements of the various type vessels 
th/ii«.H?n«""Jl- boating safety duty. From this manual 
J^?fSJm kJc^^^!?^''®'' S?^ gather the information he needs to 
perform his duties. This manual contains abbreviated forms 

^K^^**"? Federal statutes. As stated these statutes are 
m abbreviated form and therefore, the manual should be 
"sed o£ly with the other Federal publications which explain 
their various laws. Th? Boarding Manual is the 
bible" to all boarding officers and a copy should be 
readily available whenever examining vessels. 

402: CONTENTS OF THE BOARDING MANUAL 

The Boarding Manual is divided into nine chapters, 
covering the following subjects: wn^iitcr:,. 

The Boarding Officer 

Boarding Duties 

Boarding Procedures 

Ship's Documents and Papers 

Forms 

Load Line Regulations 

Oil Pollution 

Motorboats 

Laws and Statutes 

The Boarding Manual has appendixes which contain the 
various requirements for different types of vessels which 
boarding officers and boating safety officers may normally 
subjects^ examine. The appendixes contain the following 

Appendix A: Requirement tor barges and sailing 

vessels. The pages in this Appendix 
are colored orange. 

Appendix B: Requirements for steam vessels. 

The pages in this Appendix are 
colored blue. 
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Appendix C: Requirements for motor vessels. 

The pages in this Appendix are 
colored pink. 

Appendix D: Requirements for motorboats. This 

is the most frequently used appendix 
and the pages are colored white. 

Appendix £: Requirements for vessels carrying 
over six passengers for hire. The 
pages of this Appendix are colored 
yellow. 

Appendix F: Contains detailed information con* 
cerning identification and examina- 
tion of equipment. The pages are 
colored white in this Appendix. 

Appendix G: Requirements for Canadian pleasure 
craft. The pages of this Appendix 
are colored white. 

NOTE : The reason for the different color of pages in the 

various Appendixes is to allow for a quick reference. 

403: CHAPTER QUIZ 

Question 1-3 require a copy of the USCG Boarding Manual CG-253 

1. Information on fire extinguishers can be found in 
Chapter of the Boarding Manual. 

2. Where would you find information concerning the inspection 
techniques for Ring Life Buoys? 

3. Find where the information concerning the below items is 
located: 

a. Motorboat Operator's License 

b. Certificate of Number 

c. Bill of Health 

d. Elements of Refuse Act Violation 

e. General requirements for an undocumented Class 1 
motorboat 
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DOCUMENTATION, LICENSING, NUMBERING AND REGISTRATION 



DOCUMENTATION 



501: VESSELS REQUII^D TO BE DOCUMENTED 

All vessels of 5 net tons or over carrying passengers or 
merchandise (including owner's cargo), except those vessels 
specifically exempted by 46 CFR 67.01-lla must be documented. 
Vessels generally exempted by section 67.01-llA are: 

(1) Non-self-propelled boats or lighters used in the 
harbor of any town or city, and not carrying passengers. 

(2) Non-self -propelled vessels used in whole or in part 
on canals or on the internal waters of a state, or plying in 
whole or in part on inland rivers or lakes of the United States, 
not engaged m carrying passengers or in trade with contiguous 
foreign territory. 

4.U , • ^?^ ^®ssels plying upon waters which are wholly within 
the limits of a State and which have no outlet into a river or 
lake on which commerce with foreign nations or among the States 
can be carried on. 

^ vessels not carrying passengers or merchandise may, 

at the option of the owner, be used while undocumented. A few 
examples of such vessels are research vessels, ice breakers, oil 
drilling platforms, fire boats, and dredges (but not hopper dredges 
transporting dredged materials) . ^ 

Vessels used exclusively for pleasure of 5 net tons and over 
are entitled to documentation. 

502: REQUIREMENTS FOR DOCUMENTATION 

The following are requirements for documentation: 

(1) The owner must be a U. S. citizen. 

(2) The vessel must be 5 net tons or greater. 

(3) Must establish facts of build and ownership. 
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503: 



TYPES OF DOCUMENTS 



(1) Register. 

(2) Enrollment and license. 

(3) Frontier enrollment and license. 

(4) License. 

(5) Yacht enrollment and license. 



(6) Yacht license. 



504: EXAMINATION OF DOCUMENTED VESSELS 

(1) Document will be renewed within last year (except 
register) . 



(2) Official number and net tonnage will be permanently 
marked on or carved on the main beam, •*3'' in height, punch marks 
or weld head will be used on metal beams and painted contrasting 
color to background. The official number shall be preceded by 
the abbreviation "NO" and the net tonnage shall be preceded by 
the word "NET". 

(3) Except as provided below, the master, or alternate 
master, signed on the document must be aboard. 



a. Not applicable to yachts (46 CPR 67.29-3a). 

b. Not applicable in the case of two or more vessels 
owned by or under the complete control and manage- 
ment of the same person or firm navigated within 
the limits of the harbor of any town or city 

(46 CPR 67,29-7). 

c. Not applicable to non -self -propel led vessel unless 
such vessel is required to have on board a certi- 
ficate of inspection and which is required by that 
certificate to be manned (46 CFR 67.29-9). 

d. Not applicable to any vessels engaged in towing 
between ports or places in the United States 
plying in whole or in part on inland rivers, canals, 
waterways, sounds, gulfs, lakes, and harbors, not 
carrying passengers nor proceeding directly or 
indirectly to £uiy foreign port or place or to any 
foreign port or place or to any port or place in 
noncontiguous territory of the United States 

(46 CFR 67,29-11). 
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(4) Will show name on each bow using Roman letters 
at least 4 inches in height (except yachts) . 

(5) Will show name and hailing port on stern, using 
Roman letters at least 4 inches in height (except yachts). 

(6) On yachts, the name and hailing port will be dis- 
played on any conspicuous part of the hull in Roman letters 
not less than 4 inches in height, or in smaller legible and 
conspicuous letters in the case of a sailing yacht or similar 
vessel with a small stern. 

(7) The name and hailing port will be in contrasting 
color to the background. 

(8) The marking of the name and hailing port on a board 
attached to the vessel does not meet the requirements. Individ- 
ual letters firmly secured in place by means of screws or nails 
are acceptable. 

(9) If it is inconvenient to present the document at the 
documentation office in person, it may be renewed by mail, if 
desired. No penalty will be incurred for failure to have 
document on board during the time necessary for the transmission 
of the document thru the mail to and from the documentation office. 

(10) Except in the case of a vessel described in 504-3b or 
c, if the document is not aboard, write a citation and explain 
fully in the remarks section of CG-4100, for example; "master 
states that document was mailed to MIO San Francisco on March 
7, 1972 for renewal." 

505: DOCUMENT RENEWAL 

All documents are issued by the U. S. Coast Guard, and 
are renewed annually except the register, which remains in 
effect so long as the vessel continues of the same rig, build, 
description, tonnage and ownership as at the time of original 
documentation . 

506: REGISTERED LENGTH 

The registered length of a vessel as appears on the 
document is not acceptable for datermining the class of the 
vessel for equipment requirements, but may have to be used 
as a best estimate on the CG-4100 if you cannot measure or 
otherwise determine the length. Report any numbered vessel 
used commercially 32 feet in length or longer for possible 
documentation . 
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507: VIOLATIONS 



Use CG-4iaO to write up all documentation violations. 
Determine the port of documentation and include it on CG-4100 
for each violation. 

508: LICENSES 

There are two types of licenses with which the boarding 
officer will most often come in contact; they are the Motorboat 
Operator's License and the ocean Operator, Operator or Pilot's 
License . 

508-A: MOTORBOAT OPERATOR'S LICENSE 

This is a license to operate motorboats, or other 
uninspected vessels of fifteen gross tons or less propelled 
by machinery other than steam > while carrying six or less 
passengers for hire. 

General Requirements : 

To meet the requirements the operator must be at least 
18 years old; have one year's experience in the operation of 
motorboat s; be able to speak, read and understand English; and 
satisfactorily complete a physical and oral professional 
examination. The license is valid for five years and may be 
renewed no earlier than 90 days prior to its expiration by 
presenting the license and satisfactory evidence of color sense 
to the OCMI. 

508-B: OCEAN OPERATOR, OPERATOR OR PILOT'S LICENSE 

This is a license to operate mechamically propelled, sail, 
or non-self-propelled vessels, of less than 100 gross tons^ 
carryings more than six passengers for hire. This type of 
license is issued subject to restrictions for the route and class 
of vessel being navigated as indicated on the license. 

General Requirements : 

An applicant for an original license of one of these types 
must appear before the OCMI and present documentary evidence to 
support his elegibility for the license for which he is making 
application. In addition to being at least 19 years of age, he 
must pass a physical examination, have the written endorsement 
of three reputable persons and take the written professional 
examinations. If the applicant passes this examination (which 
may take several days to complete) and meets all the other • 
requirements, he is issued an original license. This license 
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is also valid for five (5) years and is a requisite for 
employment aboard U. S. flag merchant vessels. As stated 
above this type of license is often issued with tonnage, 
route, or other restrictions which are assigned commensurate 
with the experience of the applicant. There are, however, 
provisions whereby the holder of a license of this type may 
often times be able to serve as operator or ocean operator 
over routes not specified in the license as shown in the 
following table; 



Type license held 



Route described 
on license 



Capacity and routes 
permitted 



Ocean Operator 



Oceans or coastwise — 



Operator or 
Master 



Operator or 
Master 



Operator or 
Master 



Operator or 
Master 



Operator or 
Master 



Pilot 



Waters other than 
ocean or coastwise 



Great Lakes 



Lakes, bays and 
sounds 



River S' 



specific bodies of 
water 



Specific bodies of 
water 



Can serve as ocean 
operator on the 
specific route 
described on the 
license, and as 
operator on the Great 
Lakes, lakes, bays 
and sounds, and 
rivers • 

Can serve as operator 
on Great Lakes, 
lakes, bays and 
sounds, and rivers. 

Can serve as operator 
on the specific 
route described on 
license, and on lakes 
bays and sounds, and 
rivers. 

Can serve as operator 
on specific route 
described on license, 
and on rivers. 

Can serve as operator 
on the specific 
route describej^ on 
license. 

Can serve as operator 
only on the specific 
waters described. 

Can serve as operator 
on the Great Lakes, 
lakes, bays, and 
sounds, and rivers. 
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Only those licenses which authorize service on inspected 
passenger vessels, that is, a master, mate or pilot license, 
may be substituted for an operator's license or ocean operator's 
license, when boarding an inspected or uninspected vessel 
carrying passengers for hire, the boarding officer should read 
the Operator's License to insure that the vessel is being operated 
m accordance with the restrictions indicated thereon. 

NUMBERING AND REGISTRATION 
509: CERTIFICATE OF NUMBER 

You will remember that Section 17 of the Federal Boat 
Safety Act of 1971 requires all undocumented vessels equipped 
with machinery propulsion to be numbered in the state of prin cipal 
use. This number will be issued by the state where the boat is — 
principally used, on a registration form much the same as that for 
an automobile. If the state does not have an approved vessel 
numbering system, then Coast Guard Headquarters will issue the 
number. 



510: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

The law requires the certificate to be of pocket size 
(approximately 2-1/2- x 3-1/2",), be aboard whenever thevi'ss el 
IS in operation (except rented vessels) , and not valid for more 

tnan thr ee years . The Coast Guard prescribes that only the 

original certificate or a duplicate, in the case of loss, is*" 
acceptable. This means reproduced copies of any type are NOT 
acceptable. The law requires the certificate to be aboard'^enever 
the vessel is in use, but in the case of new boats or transfer 
of ownership, the Coast Guard accepts a temporary certificate 
issued by the state, in cases where a temporary certificate has 
been accepted by the boarding officer for compliance of the require- 
ment, he shall check the block marked "no" on the Report of 
Boarding and explain in the remarks section of the form that the 
vessel is not in violation as he was operating with a temporary 
certificate of number. This rule applies only if the temporary 
certificate is valid and not expired, in some cases the Certi- 
ficate of Number is required to be signed in order to be valid. 
The certificate of number will have the name and address of 
the owner along with some nomenclature such as hull material, 
length and use, in addition to the number awarded. Figure 5-1 
illustrates a sample Certificate of Number from the state of 
Washington. 
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Figure 5-1 
Certificate of Number 



511: EXEMPTION 

One exemption to the requirement of having the Certificate 
of Number aboard when in operation is as follows: 

"The Certificate of Number for vessels less than 26 feet 
in length and leased or rented to a person for non-commercial 
use, for less than 24 hours may be retained on shore by the 
vessel's owner or his representative at the place from which 
the vessel departs or returns to the possession of the owner 
or his representative. 

This means that, if a boat LESS than 26 feet is rented 
or leased to a person for that person's use, the use is in no 
way commercial, and the vessel is rented or leased for less 
than 24 hours, the certificate of number would not have to be 
aboard the vessel. However, if the vessel is propelled by 
machinery, it is required to properly display the number issued 
to it and to have aboard the lease or rental agreement. This 
agreement is to list at least the vessel number that appears oa 
the Certificate of Numbers, the period of time for which the boat 
is rented or leased, and must be signed by both the owner or his 
representative and the person leasing or renting the vessel. 
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512: NUMBERING REQUIREMENTS 



When the certificate of number is received by the boat 
o\mer, it has an awarded number designated on it. This num- 
ber, required by section 21 of the Federal Boat Safety Act of 
1971 and by 33 CPR 173.27 and 173.23, displayed on the vessel, 
consists of letters and numbers. These letters are located 
in the prefix and suffix of a number issued. The letters in 
the prefix designate the state where the vessel is registered. 

513: DISPLAY OF NUMBER 

The number is required to be displayed on the forward 
half of the vessel » The number must be either painted on or 
attached in some permanent way to the hull. 

QUESTION: Can numbers be displayed on a boaird or plaque 
attached on the forward half of the vessel? 

ANSWER : Yes, it the plaque is attached to the hull in a 
permanent fashion. 

The numbers must be 3 inches in height, be of block character, 
and contrast in color to the background. When displayed, 
there must be a space between the prefix and the number and 
between the number and the suffix equal to the width of a letter 
or number other than ••l" or "l". This space may be left blank 
or have a nypnen inserted in it. The numbers may not be slanted 
or of script character. The border, trim, outline or shading does 
not constitute part of the character of the number and should be 
disregarded if used. 

QUESTION: Does this mean that border, trim, and shading cannot 
be considered even for contrast? 

ANSWER : Yes. Completely disregard these items when considering 
the display of numbers. 

When the numbers are displayed on a vessel, they are to be 
displayed so as to be read from left to right. 

Improper display of the number is constantly the most 
noted violation on motorboats. As a boarding officer you should 
remember that if the number is displayed properly except for 
being a fraction of an inch off in height or in the spacing 
between the prefix and number, or number and suffix, you should 
accept it. However, you should inform the owner of the proper 
way in which to display his numbers so that he will know the 
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next time he applies numbers to his boat. When examining 
a motorboat for the proper display of numbers, DON'T BE A 
"NIT-PICKER," 

514: VESSELS EXEMPT FROM NUMBERING 

The Federal Boat Safety Act of 1971 exempts the follow- 
ing vessels from the numbering requirements: 

(1) Foreign vessels temporarily using water subject to 
the United States, 

(2) Military or public vessels of the United States, 
except those used for recreational purposes, 

(3) A vessel owned by a state or subdivision thereof, 
and is used principally for governmental purposes and clearly 
identified as such. These vessels usually have a state seal 
displayed on the hull. 

(4) Ship's lifeboats. 
515: CHAPTER QUIZ 

(1) What vessels must be documented? (501) 

(2) What are the requirements for documentation? (502) 

(3) Where and how must the official number be shown? (504) 

(4) What are the two types of licenses the boarding 
officer will most often come in contact with? (508) 

(5) Look at the following examples of numbers. Assume 
they are all "3" in height. Tell if they are correct or in- 
correct. If they are incorrect, describe why they are incorrect. 
(513) 




MA3572BD 



MA 3572 BD 
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LEGAL REQUIREMENTS 



601: INTRODUCTION 

This chapter contains the detailed information on equip- 
ment the boarding officer will be examining on motorboats: 
personal flotation devices, fire extinguishers, flame arresters, 
and sound producing devices, in addition to an explanation of 
this equipment is an introduction on how this equipment is to 
be placed on motorboats and the condition it must be in to be 
acceptable to you as a boarding officer. 

602: COAST GUARD APPROVED EQUIPMENT 

The Motorboat Act of 1940 provided that the Commandant of 
the Coast Guard prescribed by regulation: 

a. personal flotation devices for motorboats. 

b. The number, size and type of fire extinguishers for 
motorboats. 

c. flame arresters. 

In the implementation of those regulations, the Commandant 
has prescribed detailed specifications concerning the performance 
and design of this equipment. The equipment meeting these detail- 
ed specifications may be accepted by the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard and considered Coast Guard Approved. As will be noted later 
in this chapter, the equipment required aboard vessels depends on 
the length of the vessel. 

The Motorboat Act of 1940, which applied to motorboats only, 
designated boats by class according to specified lengths. (In 
contrast, the Federal Boat Safety Act of 1971 applies to all non- 
commercial boats, however they are propelled and whatever length 
they are. In order for the Coast Guard to enforce the law fairly 
and consistently, the regulations under this Act apply to boats 
by length. Among other considerations, the length of boat to 
which a regulation applies is stated in the regulation itself. 
In the following chapters concerning equipment carriages, boats 
will be referred to by several lengths without the use of the 
word "class". 

Measure a vessel to determine its size. When measuring a 
vessel, you measure from the forward end to the after end across 
the deck down the centerline, excluding the sheer. This means 
in a straight line and only that part of the hull that is per- 
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loanent. Do not include bowsprints, bumlcins, rudders, out- 
board motors or similar fittings. The illustration below 
shows the measuring procedure. 




Figure 6-1 



In most examinations you will not have to measure the 
vessel because length is listed on the certificate of number. 
However, it will be necessary to measure the vessel when the 
certificate lists the vessel as 16', 26', 40', or 65' in order 
to determine what length the vessel is for determining the 
equipment required. This is absolutely necessary if it appears 
that a violation of equipment requirements may exist. If a 
violation does in fact exist, note in the remarks section of 
the boarding form that the vessel was measured. 
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603: MARKING REQUIREMENT 



All Coast Guard approved items now manufactured display 
markings showing Coast Guard Approval"; Before 1965, flame 
arresters and fire extinguishers were identified by make and 
model number. In order for a boarding officer to know if this 
equipment was acceptable as Coast Guard Approved, he had to 
look the equipment up in CG-190, "Equipment List". This 
publication lists equipment which was formerly approved by 
the Coast Guard and is now acceptable or not acceptable on 
motorboats. The instructions for using this publication are 
found in the front of the publication. 

604: WITHDRAWAL OF APPROVAL 

Coast Guard approval is withdrawn by publication in the 
Federal Register. Notice of such withdrawal is published in 
Proceedings of Merchant Mar-'ne Council and in the Equipment 
List, CG-190. Withdrawal or approval can be for several reasons: 

(1) The product is no longer manufactured; 

(2) Does not meet new specifications. 

Withdrawal of approval is no reflection on the product or the 
manufacturer and does not mean that their articles previously 
approved are now disapproved. Normally, previously approved 
articles are acceptable as long as they are in good and 
serviceable condition. Exceptions to this rule are specifically 
announced, such as in cases where imminent safety hazards have 
been disclosed. Examples of exceptions are: carbon-tet fire 
extinguishers and unprotected kapok or fibrous glass personal 
flotation devices. Unprotected means that the kapok or fibrous 
glass is not sealed in plastic containers. 

605: DEFECTIVELY MANUFACTURED EQUIPMENT 

When boarding officers detect Coast Guard approved equipment 
which has apparent manufacturing defects, the following action 
should be taken: 

(1) Obtain name and address of manufacturer, name and model 
of device, lot number, date and address where device was purchased. 
List defects. 

(2) Forward information (via chain of command) to district 
commander, who may: (1) take independent action with the company 
or (2) refer to Commandant (G-B) for appropriate action. 
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(3) Do not issue Notice of Violation if the defect was 
obviously a manufacturing one. However, do not give evidence 
of compliance (Boat Check Decal) . 

Other discrepancies or manufacturing defects which may con- 
stitute hazards should also be reported to the district 
commander. Ex2unples of what may be encountered are: 

(1) Inadequate ventilation; 

(2) Improperly designed lights; 

606: UNAUTHORIZED USE OF "U. S. COAST GUARD " 

The Federal law (14 USC 639) provides: 

"No individual, association, partnership, or 
corporation shall, without authority of the 
Commandant, use the combination of letters 
"USCG", or -USCGR% the words "Coast Guard", 
"United States Coast Guard", "Coast Guard 
Reserve", "United States Coast Guard Reserve", 
"Coast Guard Auxiliary", "United States Coast 
Guard Auxiliary", "Lighthouse Service", "Life 
Saving Service", or any combination or variation 
of such letters or words alone or with other 
letters or words, as the name under which he or 
it shall do business for the purpose of trade, or 
by way of advertisement to induce the effect of 
leading the public to believe that such individ- 
ual, association, partnership, or corporation 
has any connection with the Coast Guard. No 
individual, association, partnership, or cor- 
poration shall falsely advertise or otherwise 
represent falsely by any device whatsoever, that 
any project or business which he or it is engaged, 
or product which he or it manufactures, deals 
in, or sells, has in any way been endorsed, 
authorized, or approved by the Coast Guard. Every 
person violating this section shall be fined not 
more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both. " 

Use of the term "Made in accordance with U. S. Coast Guard 
Specifications" or similar phrases, may or may not be proper 
depending upon the equipment referred to. For example: 
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\r^^^^ and numbers - There are at present no Coast 
specifications for the manufacture of lights or numbers; 
therefore, such advertising would be false. 

^. (2) Personal flotat ion devices , flame arr esters and fire 
g^^«V^n»f^f" " Guard pres'cr ibed specificati ons loiT 

S^fl^S^f^^^K^X®'^ equipment. If the equipment so advertised 
does comply with Coast Guard specifications, there would be no 

f?^Ln?T!''^^^^K^- ^^^^^'^ ^ developed that the manufacturer 
or supplier - whoever is initially responsible - deliberately 

SL^^^?^?^fK°*^®i®^f"®^^ represented by advertisement or other- 
wise that the article meets the requirements when in fact they 
do not, referral to the district commander would be warranted. 
This IS generally a matter for investigation by Intelligence 
personnel. 

QUESTION: What should you do if you discover one of these 

three items advertising that it meets Coast Guard 
specifications and there is no approval number 
assigned? 



ANSWER 



Forward all the information available to the district 
commander . 



607: PERSONAL FLOTATION DEVICES (PFD's ) 

The phrase "personal flotation device" or ••PFD" encom- 
passes life preservers, ring buoys, buoyant vests, buoyant 
cushions, special purpose water safety devices, and work vests. 
For purposes of this course, we will not go into detail con- 
cerning work vests since they are not at present approved for 
use as required equipment on recreational boats or passenger 
carrying vessels. Each ppd is designated by type. The type 
tells the user the performance the device is intended to pro- 
vide. The following explains performance requirements for the 
five types of personal flotation devices. 

A Type I PFD is any approved wearable device designed to 
turn an unconscious person from a face downward position in the 
water to a vertical or slightly backward position, and to give 
the person more than 20 pounds of buoyancy. A Type I PFD, which 
IS less wearable than the other PPD types, is recommended for 
off-shore and open water boating. 

A Type II PFD is any approved wearable device designed 
to turn an unconscious person from a face down position to a 
face up vertical or slightly backward position, and to give 
the person at least 15.5 pounds of buoyancy. A Type il PFD 
IS more wearable than a Type I PFD and is recommended for pro- 
tected water boating. ^ 
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A Type III PFD is any approved wearable device designed 
to keep a conscious person in a vertical or slightly backward 
osition, and to give the person at least 15.5 pounds of 
uoyancy. (While the Type III PFD has the same buoyancy as 
a Type 11 PFD, the lack of a requirement for turning moment 
makes it possible to design a comfortable and wearable device, 
especially for activities* where it is likely that the wearer 
will enter the water.) Type III is recommended for use in 
water skiing or othe;. water sports. 

A Type IV PFD is any approved throwable device, such as 
a life ring buoy or a cushion designed to have at least 16.5 
pounds of buoyancy. 

All presently approved lifesaving devices that are 
acceptable as required lifesaving devices for use on recrea- 
tional boats fall into one of the first four PFD type designa- 
tions . 

A Type V PFD is any approved device designed for a specific 
and restricted use. The exact specifications and performance 
of a Type V PFD will vary somewhat with each device. The only 
presently approved device that falls into the Type V designation 
is the work vest, a device designed and marked specifically for 
use by persons working around merchant vessels. 

The following table explains the equivalent of each per- 
sonal flotation device by type, along with the approval number 
assigned to the device. Approval numbers are explained later in 
this section. 



DtvU)*» mvksd An tQuiv^mt to 

lM.0Oa I4f« pr«Mrv«r PMrform&no* lyp* I ptrtonal flotation 4tfie» 

160.00S Ut9 prtMnrtr PertonnAoo* Typ* t p«MOiMa f otAtlon 40tiem 

180.004 hit* T^tmnvn Ptrfenaww* Typ* I p«r»nja floUti^ 4«vlo« 

160.005 LU« prMcrrar Ptrfoniumo* Trif I pmonal Sot«Uon d«vie« 

leo.OOO Rliit lift buoy ........ PMfonnuM Typ* IV pcnooAl flotfttloa tfcvloo 

100.047 Buoyant mt .... WtcrtoMoe* Typ* n ptncMSAl floutkMi dtvlc* 

100.049 Buoyut cuchioti ......... Performftoo* Typ* IV pMitonal floUtlon Untie* 

160.040 Buoyant cuabloa P«rformMic« Typo IV ponooal flotation davtoo 

160.050 Ring lira buoy Ptrformaaoa Typa IV ptraonal flotation 4oTtoa 

160.059 Buoyant treat.... Parformanca Tyita n paitonal floutton dafloa 

160.003 Work vaat Parfotmanoa Typa V panonal flotation davtoa 

160.000 Lira pnaarvar Parfonnanoa Typa I panonal flotation davloa 

leo.oeo Buoyant veat Parforaanca Typa n panonal floUttoa davtoa 

160.064 Spactal purpoM watar lafaty buoy- A devtca intandad to ba worn may ba tqulva- 

ant davicaa. lant to Typo II or Typa in. A davlea that la 

aquivalant to Typa UI u markad "Typa in 
Davloa — may not turn unoonacloua waanr." 
A davtoe Intandad to ba gnupad la aquiva- 
lant to Typa IV. 
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Information about each of these devices (except work 
vests), its construction, marking, and type designation is 
given in the following paragraphs. 



LIFE PRESERVERS, TYPE I 




Figure 6-2 

Construction 

Approved life preservers are of the jacket or bib design. 
Constructed with pads of kapok, cork, fibrous glass, plastic, 
and/or balsa wood, they have a vinyl dipped or cloth covering 
fitted with a maximum of three straps or ties. The jacket 
design has a covering of continuous construction whereby the 
flotation cells are not joined merely by straps, but are con- 
structed as part of the jacket. 

Life preservers come in two sizes; adult size and child 
size. The adult size is designed for persons weighing more 
tnan 90 pounds, and the child size is designed for persons 
weighing less than 90 pounds. 

QUESTION: Would a child size life preserver be acceptable 
for a 6 year old weighing 100 pounds? 

ANSWER : No. The child size preserver is acceptable only 
for persons, adult or child, weighing less than 
90 pounds. 
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Since 1949, all life preservers have been required to 
be manufactured in Indian orange color; however, those 
manufactured before 1949 that are still in good anSserviceable 
condition--no matter what their color— are acceptable . 

A life preserver is designed to turn an unconscious 
person so that his face is not in the water. 

MARKING 

Each life preserver must have the following information 
clearly marked in waterproof lettering as a front section: 

Adult (or child) 

Type I - personal flotation device 

« 

(Flotation Material) life preserver 

Designed to turn unconscious wearer face up in water. 

Approved for use on all vessels by persons weighing more than 
90 pounds (adult) or less than 90 pounds (child) . 

U. S. Coast Guard Approval No. 160.005 (assigned manufac- 
turers' No.)f (revif-aon No.); (model No.); (Name and address 
of manufacturer or distributor); (lot No.). 

Inspected 

Passed 

Date 

Place 

USCG inspection initials 



I 
I 
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BUOYANT VESTS. TYPE II 




Figure 6-3 

Construction 

Approved buoyant vests are the "horsecollar" design. 
They are constructed of pads of kapok, fibrous glass, or 
unicellular plastic foam and have a cloth or vinyl dipped 
covering which is fitted with necessary straps and ties. 
They are made in three sizes: adult size for persons weighing 
more than 90 pounds, child medium for persons weighing between 
50 and 90 pounds, and child small for persons weighing less 
than 50 pounds. Buoyant vests may be of any color and are 
designed to turn an unconscious person face up in the water. 

Marking 

Approved buoyant vests are marked as follows: 
Type II - Personal flotation device. 
(Flotation material) buoyant vest. 

Designed to turn unconscious wearer face up in water. 

Dry out thoroughly when wet. 

Do not puncture or snag inner plastic covers. 

If pads become waterlogged, replace vest. 
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Approved for use on uninspected commercial vessels 
less than 40 feet in length not carrying passengers for hire 
and all recreational boats by persons weighing more than 90 
pounds (adult) , or 50 to 90 pounds (child -medium) , or less 
than 50 pounds (child-small) . 

U. s. Coast Guard Approval Number 160.047/ (assigned 
manufacturers* No.)/ (revision No.); (model No.). 

(Name and address of manufacturer or distributor) . 
(Lot No . ) . 

SPECIAL PURPOSE WATER SAFETY BUOYANT DEVICES TYPE 11, III, or IV 
Construction 

Special purpose water safety buoyant devices come in 
various designs and construction and are marked to show the 
intended purpose of the device. This is the reason for list- 
ing the device as Type II, III, or IV. These devices could 
fall into either type, depending on the construction. 

Marking 

Each special purpose buoyant device must have the follow- 
ing information clearly marked in waterproof lettering: 

(1) For devices to be worn: 

Type II - Personal flotation device. 

Designed to keep an unconscious person face up in the 
water; or 

Type III - Personal flotation device. 

Design to keep a conscious person in a vertical or slightly 
backward position in the water; and 

(Special purpose intended) : 

Approved for use on uninspected commercial vessels less 
than 40 feet in length not carrying passengers for hire and 
all recreational boats by persons weighing more than 90 pounds 
(adult) , or 50 to 90 pounds (child-medium) , or less than 50 
pounds (child-small) . 
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U. S. Coast Guard Approval No. 160.064/ (assigned 
manufacturers' No.) (revision No.); (model No.); (Name 
and address of manufacturer or distributor) . 

(2) For devices to be thrown: 

Type IV - personal flotation device. 

Designed to be thrown to a person in the water. 

(Special purpose int ended) . 

Approved for use on recreational boats less than 16 
feet in length, and as a throwing device for recreational 
boats. 

U. S. Coast Guard Approval No. 1<30.064/ (assigned 
manufacturers No.)/ (revision No. ) ; (model No.); (Name and 
address of manufacturer or distributer) . 



RING BUOY S. TYPE TV 




Figure 6-4 



Construction 



Approved ring buoys are available in 30**, 24", and 20" 
sizes. They may be constructed of cork or balsa wood with a 
canvas cover, or of plastic foam with a special surface. All 
ring buoys are fitted with a grab line and may be either white 
or orange. Ring buoys are acceptable on class A recreational 
boats as meeting the PFD requirements for those on board. For 
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recreational boats 16 feet in length or longer, they meet 
the throwing device requirement only . These requirements 
will be explained in more detail xater in this section. 
A 18** ring buoy is roanufactured as a Special Purpose Water 
Safety Device and is Coast Guard Approved for use as a throw- 
able device. 

Marking 

Each ring buoy made of cork or balsa wood must have the 
following information clearly marked in waterproof lettering: 

(a) On the body: 

Passed. U. S. Coast Guard, (Inspection Date) , (In- 
spector's Initials), (Port). 

(Name and address of manufacturer or distributor) 

(Size of buoy) 

Coast Guard Approval No. 160.009/assigned manufacturers' 
No.)/ (revision NO. ) . 

(b) On the cover: 

Type IV - Personal flotation device 

(Cork or balsa wood) ring life buoy. 

Designed to be thrown to a person in the water. 

Approved for general use on recreational boats less 
than 16 feet in length, anr as a throwing device for all vessels. 

Approved, u. S. Coast Guard (inspection date), (in- 
spector's initials), (port). 

(Name and address of manufacturer or distributor) 

Coast Guard Approval No. 160. 009/ (assigned manufact- 
urers' No.)/ (revision No.). 

(Size of buoy) 

(Lot No.) 
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un eacn unicellular plastic ring buov t 

(a) On a sturdy, corrosion-resistant nameplate. per- 
inanently attached to the becket, each ring buoy must have 
the following information in waterproof lettering: 

Type IV - personal flotation device. 

Unicellular plastic foam ring life buoy. 

Designed to be thrown to a person in the water. 

4: *. ' ^ Approved for use on recreational boats less than 16 
teet in length, and a throwing device for all vessels. 

U. S. Coast Guard Approval No. 160.050/ (assigned 
manufacturers' No.)/ (revision No. ) ; (model No.). 

(Name and address of manufacturer and distributor.) 
(Size of buoy.) 

(U. S. C. G. inspector's initials.) 
(Lot No.) 
BUOYANT CUSHIONS, TYPE IV 




Figure 6-5 
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Construction 

The buoyant material of currently approved cushions 
may be kapok, fibrous glass, or plastic foam covered with 
various types of fabric. The material aiay be covered with 
upholstery cloth or vinyl dipped materials. Buoyant cushions 
are fitted with grab straps and come in a variety of colors. 
For years the buoyant cushion has been the most popular PFD 
used on recreational boats less than 40 feet in length. Under 
the new PFD regulations issued in 1973, however, the buoyant 
cushion is now acceptable for meeting the PFD requirement 
only on recreational boats less than 16 feet in length for 
those on board and as the throwing device for all other 
lengths of boat. The cushion is designed to be a grasping 
device, not a wearing device. For this reason, the warning 
"DO NOT WEAR ON BACK" is placed on the label. Do not con- 
fuse the fact that, in addition to being a grasping device, 
it is also a throwing device for recreational boats 16 feet 
in length or longer. 

Marking 

(a) Each buoyant cushion must have the following infor- 
mation clearly marked in waterproof lettering: 

Type IV - Personal flotation device. 

(Flotation Material) buoyant cushion. 

Designed to be thrown to a person in the water. 

Warning: DO NOT WEAR ON BACK. 

Do not puncture or snag inner plastic cover. 

Dry out thoroughly when wet. 

Replace when waterlogged. 

Approved for use on recreational boats less than 16 
feet in length, and as a throwing device on all other recrea- 
tional boats. 

U. S. Coast Guard Approval No. 160.048/ (assigned 
manufacturers' No.)/ (revision No.); (Model No.) 

(Name and address of manufacturer or distributor.) 

(Lot No.) . 

(Size, width, thickness and length, both top and 
bottom for trapezoidal cushions.) 

1 58 
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. ^ NOTEl: The warning "DO NOT WEAR ON BACK" has been 
required since 1961. if a cushion does not have the warnina 
on the label but is in good and serviceaBTe condition, it is 
acceptable as required equipment. 

NOTE 2; All Coast Guard approved personal flotation 
devices approval numbers begin with 160. 

608 : PERSONAL FLOTATION DEVlwE REQUIREMENTS 

«<! ^ considered the marking and construction of personal 

flotation devices, you will now consider the various require- 
jsants.for these devices, in order for you to easily under- 
stand these requirements, we will list them as "rules." 

Rule 1 

These rules apply to all recreational boats that are pro- 
pelled or controlled by machinery, sails, oars, paddles, poles, 
or another vessel except racing shells, rowing sculls, and 
racing kayaks. 

Rule 2 

No person may use a recreational boat less than 16 feet 
in length or a canoe or kayak unless at least one PFD of the 
following types is on board for each person, includinq water 
skiers: ^ 

(1) Type I PFD 

(2) Type II PFD 

(3) Type III PFD 

(4) Type IV PFD 

Rule 3 

No person may use a recreational boat 16 feet or more in 
length, except a canoe or kayak, unless at least one PFD of 
the following types is on board for each person, includina 
water skiers: 

(1) Type I PFD 

(2) Type II PFD 

(3) Type III PFD 

Rule 4 

No person may use a recreational boat 16 feet or more in 
length, except a canoe or kayak, unless at least one Type IV 
PFD is on board in addition to the other PFD's required. 

'33 
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Rule 5 



A person using a canoe or kayak that is enclosed by 
a deck and spray skirt need not comply with the above rules 
if he wears a vest-type lifesaving device that conforms to 
these restrictions: 

(1) Has no less than 150 separate permanently inflated 
air sacs made of not less than 12 mil polyvinylchloride film 
and has not less than 13 pounds of positive buoyancy in fresh 
water, if worn by a person who weighs more than 90 pounds? or 

(2) Has no less than 120 separate permanently 
inflated air sacs made of not less than 12 mil polyvinylchloride 
film and has not less than 8-1/2 pounds of posivite buoyancy 

in fresh water, if worn by a person who weighs 90 pounds or less. 

Rule 6 

If and when a Type V PFD is approved for recreational 
boats, it may be carried in lieu of any PFD required as long 
as that Type V PFD is approved for the activity in which the 
recreational boat is being used. 

Rule 7 

Personal flotation devices must meet the following four 
requirements to be acceptable to boating safety officers: 

1. They shall be Coast Guard approved . 

2. Types I, II and III must be readily accessible , 
that is, easy to reach in case of an emergency. Examples of 
personal flotation devices not readily accessible are those 
located in a locked locker and those stored under an anchor, 
anchor line, blankets, or enclosed in shipping covers. 

3. The Type IV PFD must be immediately available . 

4. PFD's shall be in good and serviceable condition . 

5. PFD's shall be of appropriate size for the intended 

wearer . 

The absence of any one of these five requirements would 
cause the operator ("user") to be in violation of the law. 
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Rule 8 



Rule 8 applies to commercial vessels: 

1. Each vessel less than 40 feet in length which 
does not carry passengers for hire must have at least one 
life preserver, buoyant vest, or special purpose water safety 
buoyant device intended to be worn, of a suitable size for 
each person on board. Kapok and fibrous glass life preservers 
that do not have plastic-covered pad inserts are not acceptable 
as equipment required by this rule. 

2. Each vessel carrying 6 or less passengers for hire 
and each vessel 40 feet in length or longer not carrying passengers 
for hire must have at least one life preserver of a suitable size 
for each person on board. Kapok and fibrous glass life preservers 
which do not have plastic-covered pad inserts are not acceptable 

as equipment required by this rule. 

In addition, vessels carrying more than 6 passengers for 
hire must carry, unless the service is such that children are 
never carried, a number of approved life preservers of a child's 
size equal to at least 10% of the total number of persons carried. 

3. Each vessel 26 fe-^t in length or longer must have 
at least one ring life buoy in addition to the equipment required 
by paragraph (1) or (2) above. 

4. The above pfd's shall be USCG approved, in good 
and serviceable condition, and readily available. The ring buoy 
PFD is to be immediately available and of "suitable size". The 
absence of any of these requirements would rule the PFD unaccept- 
able . 

QUESTION: A recreational boat 18 feet in length has six persons 
aboard not for hire and the boat is towing 2 skiers; 
how many and what type of personal flotation devices 
are required to be aboard? 

ANSWER : Nine. Eight Coast Guard approved personal flotation 

devices of either Type I, II, or III, plus one Type IV 
device should be aboard. 

QUESTION: Are water skiers required to wear personal flotation 
devices? 

ANSVJiK : No. The law requires only that the devices be in the 
boat. 
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QUESTION 



Is a recreational boat less than 16 feet in length 
required to carry a Type IV device in addition to 
the required PPD's for the person on board? 



ANSWER t No. Only recreational boats 16 feet in length or 

longer are required to carry the additional Type IV 
device. 

QUESTION: What Type IV device is required for commercial 
vessels 19 feet in length? 

ANSWER : None. Only commercial vessels 26 feet or longer 
are required to carry a Type IV device and then 
only the Type IV Ring Buoy Device is acceptable. 
Other Type IV devices are not authorized for commercial 
vessels. 

Table 6-2 is a summation of the PFD types and requirements. 



PERSOIML FLOTATION BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF 
DEVICE TYPE NUMBER THE DEVICE 


THOSE BOATS ON WHICH THE 
DEVICE WOULD BE ACCEPTABLE 
.'BY THF COAST fillARn 


rrrt i 


LIFE PHESERVER VITH HORE 
THAN 20 POUNDS OP BUOYANCY. 
AND DESIGNED TO TURN AN 
UNCONSCIOUS PERSON PACE-UP 


All RBCRRATiONAt BOATS 


TYPE 11 


BUOYANT VEST VITH AT LEAST 
IS.S POUNDS OP BUOYANCY AND 
DESIGNED TO TURN AH UNCON-* 
SCIOUS PERSON PROH A FACE-DOVH 
TO A FACE«UP FLOATING POSITION 


ALL RECRRATIONAt BOATS 


TYPE 111 


BUOYANT VEST OR JACKET VITH 
AT LEAST IS.S POUNDS OF 
BUOYANCY. NOT DESIGNED TO 
TURN AN UNCONSCIOUS PERSON 
FACE UP 


ALL RECREATIONAL BOATS 


TYPE IV 


A THPOVABLE DEVICE SUCH AS 
THE RING BUOY OR THE FAHILIAR 
BUOYANT CUSHION 

Table 6-2 


ACCEPTABLE AS PRIMARY 
LIFESAVING EQUIPNKNT (»N 
RECREATIONAL UOATS M'.SS 
THAN 16 FEET IN LEN<:tir 
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609: EXAMINATION OF PERSONAL FLOTATION DEVICES 



609-1: Examination of Life Preservers 

1. Life preservers are most often of the kapok type, 
although glass, cork, balsa wood, and unicellular plastic 
foam may be encountered, in general, the longer a life 
preserver has been in service, the more time-consuming is 
its examination. 

2. Despite the mildew inhibitor treatment required for 
the cloth, webbing, tapes and thread of life preservers, 
certain areas of the envelope eventually will rot. This may 
take place over a long period of time or fairly rapidly in 
unfavorable conditions. More often than not, the most seriously 
affected surfaces of the envelope will appear stained, aged, 

or otherwise discolored. Where these areas appear, they should 
be finger-tip-tested by twisting with the tips of the fingers. 

3. If a strap is missing completely, it may not be 
detected unless the boarding officer develops a habit of 
examining with this possibility in mind. The first strap to 
be missing would usually be the neck strap" It is most con- 
venient, therefore, for an examiner to pick up the life preserver 
by its neck strap while inverting it to examine the reverse side. 

4. Kapok and fibrous glass life preservers will frequently 
become waterlogged and unserviceable. This is particularly true 
of old life preservers which have been exposed to oil vapors or 
new life preservers where the plastic (kapok or fibrous glass) 
film pad covers have been punctured. By squeezing the envelope 
in which the plastic bag is located, the boarding officer can 
ascertain if the bag is airtight. If the bag is airtight, you 
will enc ounter resistance and will be able to squeeze it only~so 
mucli. I t the bag is punctured, it will collapse as you squeeze" 

609-2: Examination of Buoyant Vests and Buoyant Cushions 

The guide for the inspection , repair and testing of life 
preservers is, in general, applicable for the inspection , repair, 
and testing, of buoyant vests and buoyant cushions. The dual 
service of the buoyant cushions as a seat cushion and lifesaving 
device causes them to become unserviceable rather rapidly due to 
the puncture of the inner plastic pad covers, inasmuch as the 
cushion is a grasping device, the grap straps should be thoroughly 
checked . (The grap straps should be one continuous piece) . — 
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609-3: Examination of Ring Buoys 

Ring life buoys may be of cork, balsa wood or unicellular 
plastic foam, in canvas -covered balsa or cork ring life buoys, 
the boarding officer should look for tears, holes, gouges, or 
rot in the canvas covering, especially at parts which have been 
in contact with metal brackets. The stitching, the canvas straps 
holding the line in place, and the line itself must be in good 
condition. Any part of the ring buoy that feels damp during 
the inspection probably will have its canvas rotted at that point. 
However, other than gouges or checks in the plastic foam, crack- 
ing of the fibrous glass coverings or casings, and eventual 
deteroriation of canvas straps or manila line (older models) , 
few defects develop. 

610: AUTHORIZED REPAIRS 

Previously, any damage or evidence of repairs to approved 
equipment was considered to render it as unacceptable, and 
boarding officers were given little or no discretion in judgment 
whether it was acceptable or not on the premise that it was better 
to err on the safe side than to allow a piece of slightly blemished 
equipment to pass. In the future, personnel performing raotorboat 
examinations and boarding of uninspected vessels will use careful 
judgment to decide whether a device is good and serviceable 
although in need of minor repairs. If so, and no other vio- 
lations are found, the "Boat Cneck" Decal will be issued. If 
the device is not good and serviceable due to a missing tie 
strap, then a violation (white) form will be issued regardless 
of whether repairs will restore it to good and serviceable 
condition, noting on the violation report what repairs are 
necessary. 

611: IDENTIFICATION AND MARKING LABELS 

Buoyant vests and buoyant cushions are identified by a 
Coast Guard approval number and the manufacturer model number 
which are contained on a label attached to the cushion or vest. 
Despite the fact that permanent type label are required, the 
permanency of suchion labels has left a great deal to be desired. 
Research is being conducted looking toward more permanent labels. 
The end of safety are not served by rejecting acceptable equipment 
due to faulty labeling. The Coast Guard boarding officers should 
use considerable discretion in dealing with this problem. If the 
boarding officer is convinced that the cushion or vest was approved 
and is actually in good and serviceable condition except for an 
unreadable label, he may accept the equipment as complying with 
the intent of the regulations until further notice on this subject 
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is received. However, care should be exercised by the board- 
ing officers in order that equipment which has NEVER been 
approved will not be given an unintentional avenue of acceptance. 

612: FIRE EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENT 

612-1: Approved Types : The Commandant of the Coast Guard 
approves four types of fire extinguishers for use on motor- 
boats. They are: 



Fire extinguishers containing toxic vaporizing liquid 
have not been approved or accepted as required equipment 
since 1 January 1962. 

612-2: Classification 

Each fire extinguisher is classified by a letter and a 
number. The letter designates the type of fire the extin- 
guisher will extinguish, and the number represents the size 
of fire the extinguisher could extinguish. The number also 
represents the amount of extinguishing agent a fire extin- 
guisher holds. 

NOTE:: The letters used on fire extinguishers 

are the same as the standard classes of fire — "A**, "B", "C 
or ••D" and the numbers used are the Roman Numerals I, II, and 
III. For purposes of this course, all required hand portable 
fire extinguishers and semi -portable fire extinguishing systems 
are of the "B" type; such as, suitable for extinguishing fires 
involving inflammable liquids, greases, etc. 

Extinguishers approved for motorboats are hand portable 
of either B-I or B-II classification. The table in Figure 6-6 
gives the minimum size for each classification: 



(1) Carbon Dioxide (C02) 

(2) Dry Chemical 

(3) Foam 

(4) Freon 



Fire Extinguishers 



CLASSIFICATION 
(type-size) 



FOAM 
(minimum 
gallons) 



CARBON 
DIOXIDE 
(minimum 
pounds) 



CHEMICAL 
(minimum 
pounds) 



FREON 
(minimum 
pounds) 



B-I 
B-II 



1- 1/4 

2- 1/2 



4 

15 



2 
10 



2-1/2 



Figure 6-6 
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612-3: Markings 



Formerly, all hand portable fire extinguishers, semi- 
portable fire extinguishing systems and fixed fire extin- 
guishing systems were required to be of a type specifically 
approved by the Coast Guard. At present, however, portable 
fire extinguishers may be identified as approved equipment 
by any one of the following methods: 

(1) Manufactured prior to 1 January 1962: Determine 
comparing manufacturer's name and model with 
CG-190 Equipment Lists". Some did contain Coast Guard approval 



number: 

- 162.005 

Foam - 162.006 
Dry Chemical - 162.010 

, ^ .^V Manufactured between 1 January 1962 and 1 January 
1965 labeled: ' 

"MARINE TYPE USCG TYPE SIZE 



(3) Manufactured after 1 January 1965 labeled: 

"MARINE TYPE USCG TYPE SIZE 

APPROVAL NUMBER 162 . 028/. . ./. " ~" 

612-4: Requirements 

. The number of approved fire extinguishers a motorboat is 
requirea to have aboard depends upon the iengih ana/or constru c- 
tion ot t he motorboat; Fire extinguishers are required on all 
motorboat s which have compartments wherein explosive or flammable 
gases or vapors can be entrapped. All motorboats should carry 
at least the MINIMUM number of hand portable fire extinguishers 
required for its class. One exception is that, a motorboat LESS 
than 26-feet in length, propelled by an outboard motor and not 
carrying passengers for hire, need not carry such portable fire 
extinguishers if the construction of the boat will not permit the 
entrapment of flammable gases or vapors. Prom time to time, you 
will hear the term "open boat" when referring to fire extinguishers 
or ventilation requirements. This term means that the boat is so 
constructed that fla mm able gases or vapors cannot be trapped in 
ANY area of the boat. There are two other exceptions to the fire 
extinguisher requirements, and they are: {1) One B-II type fire 
extinguisher may be substituted for two B-I type fire extinguishers; 
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(2) When the boat has an approved fixed extinguishing system 
installed in the engine space, one less B-I extinguisher is 
required. If you are not aware of what a fixed extinguishing 
system is, it is a system installed in the engine space with 
the release control installed outside of the engine space. 
The system shall be of an approved carbon dioxide (C02) or 
Halon 1301 (freon) type, and record of service indicates that 
service has been completed and cylinders have been weighed 
within the past year. Listed in figure 5-8 is a table showing 
what size extinguisher is required for the various sizes of 
motorboats . 



FIRE EXTINGUISHERS REQUIRED 



Without fixed with fixed 

Size of system in ma- system in ma- 

rootorboat chinery space chinery space 



(Less than 16 ft.) 1 B-i None 

(16 ft. to under 26 ft.)* 1 B-i None 

(26 ft. to under 40 ft.) 2 B-I or 1 B-Il 1 B-I 

(40 ft. to 65 ft.) 3 B-I or 1 B-II— 2 B-I or 1 B-II 

and 1 B-I 



None required for Open 0/B 
Boats less than 26 ft. 



Figure 6-7 



1. Closed compartment under thwarts and seats wherein 
portable fuel tanks may be stored. 

2. Double bottoms not sealed to the hull or which are 
not completely filled with flotation material. 

3. Closed living spaces. 

4. Closed stowage compartments in which combustible or 
flammable materials are stowed. 

5. Permanently installed fuel tanks. 
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The following conditions DO NOT, in themselves, 
that fire extinguishers be carried: 

!• Bait wells 

2. Glove compartments 

3. Buoyant flotation material 

4. Open slatted flooring 

5. Ice chests 




Figure 6-9 
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613: EXAMINATION OF FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 



Fire extinguishers^ like personal flotation devices^ 
must meet three conditions before they are acceptable to 
boarding officers. The three requirements are: (1) Coast 
Guard approved , (2) readily accessible , and (3) in good and 
serviceable cohditioru These three elements of acceptance 
are determined in the same manner as for personal flotation 
devices. In addition to these requirements, the following 
items are required before the extinguisher is acceptable to 
the boarding officer. (NOTE that the approval number for 
fire extinguishers is 162.000^ in lieu of the 160. — which 
covers personal flotation devices.) Figure 6--10 

614: CARBON DIOXIDE {CO2) 



Carbon Dioxide extinguishers have 
three basic parts. These three parts 
are — body, valve, and assembly with dis- 
charge horn. In examining you should 
check the discharge horn to see that it 
is free of any corrosion which may affect 
its operation. The most important check 
to make in examining this type of extin- 
guisher is to weigh it. On the label 
you will find the gross weight and the 
net weight of the extinguisher. If the 
gross weight is reduced by MORE than 10% 
of the net weight , it is not sufficiently 
charged and not acceptable for the boat 
on which it is aboard. This rule sounds confusing, but is 
relatively simple. Look at the following examples, which apply 
to this rule: 

QUESTION: Is the net weight of an extinguisher also the weight 
of the chemiccil charge? 

ANSWER : Yes. They are one and the same. 

EXAMPLE: A CO^ fire extinguisher has a gross weight 

of 55 pounds and a net weight of 15 lbs. 
When the boarding officer weighs the extin- 
guisher it weighs 53 lbs. Is the extinguisher 
acceptable to the boarding officer? 
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15 lbs. Net Wt. 
10% 
T750 Lb. 



55.0 Gross Weight 
"1.5 L b. 
53.5 Lbs. 



Remembering the rule for weighing extin- 
guishers, you know that if the gross weight, 
which is in this case 55 lbs., is reduced by 
MORE than 10% of the net weight (net weight 
15 lbs) , it is not acceptable. Since the 
extinguisher in the example weighs only 53 
lbs., it is not acceptable. 



EXAMPLE: A boarding officer finds an extinguisher 



with a gross weight of 10 lbs. and a net 
weight of 5 lbs weighing 9-1/2 lbs. Is 
the extinguisher acceptable? 



Since the extinguisher's weight is not reduced 
n^ore than 10% of the net weight, it is accept- 
able. However, the boarding officer should 
advise the boat owner that his extinguisher 
is nearing the lower limit of acceptability. 



5 lb. Net Wt. 

10% 

.5 lb. 



10.0 lb (Gross Wt.) 
.5 



?3^1bs. 



615: DRY CHEMICAL 



Dry chemical stored pressure extin- 
guishers (both dry chemical and expellent 
gas in single chamber) will not bear Coast 
Guard approval on those manufactured after 
1 June 1965 UNLESS there is a viaual 
pressure indicator. Those formerly 
approved (without a pressure indicating 
device) are acceptable, if in good and 
serviceable condition which means: 





(a) Inspection record tag on extin - 
guisher shows charge yyas within required 
weight limitations (1/4 oz.) wi thin past 




Figure 6-11 



(b) If outer seal is broken, check frangible disc in neck 
to insure that it is intact; if ruptured, it is not acceptable. 
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Dry Chemical stored pressure fitted with visual indicator : 

(1) This type will have a visual gauge on top or on 
bottom of extinguisher, or a pressure indicating device that 
you push in and if fully charged will return to original 
height . 

(2) Those fitted with gauge, observe that indicator is 
within operating range. 




Figure 6-12 



(3) Check for evidence of leaks or damages. 

Cartridge type dry chemical extinguishers wherein the 
expellent gas is in a separate cylinder from the dry chemical 
are not re<^uired to be fitted with a pressure gauge , or have the 
SIX month inspection tag. 

NOTE: (1) The inspection record tag should be recorded 

by some reputable firm such as a fire extinguisher 
servicing company or a local fire department. (2) 
Boarding officers checking extinguishers with the 
visual gauge at the top should ensure the plastic 
crystal covering the indicator needle is not pushed 
against the needle. 




Figure 6-13 
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Foam extinguishers have four (4) basic parts— the tank, 
ringtop, head stopple and inner container. The following require- 
ments must be met for this device to be acceptable: 

(1) Evidence of having been recharged within the past year. 

(2) The outer tank and inner container filled to pre- 
scribed levels. 

(3) The hose properly attached with no obstructions. 

(4) In examining this device it is permissible and in 
some cases NECESSARY to remove the top and remove the inner 
container to determine if the device is adequately filled. 
Remember one thing in examining an extinguisher of this type- 
Do not la^ this device on its side or ^ mav activate it! 

617: FREON 




Figure 6-14 



Freon fire extinguishers are fairly new to the field of 
boating. The proper way to examine this type of extinguisher 
is listed on the label of the extinguisher. 

618: REVIEW 



QUESTION: 



Would a motorboat be in violation if it had che 
required amoxint and size fire extinguisher aboard 
and in addition the boat had a non-approved or non- 
acceptable type aboard? 
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ANSWER 



QUESTION:' 
ANSWER : 

QUESTION: 

ANSWER : 

QUESTION: 



ANSWER : 



QUESTION: 



ANSWER : 



No. The law requires a motorboat to carry a 
required amount of acceptable fire extinguishers 
aboard and does not say anything about carrying 
non-acceptable types. 

How about if they are carrying passengers for hire? 

Toxic vaporizing extinguishers may not be carried 
on vessels carrying more than 6 passengers for hire . 

Is a motorboat with a fixed system that has not 
been weighed within the last year in violation? 

Yes. ii-ccording to the requirements of the law, 
the cylinder of a fixed system must be weighed 
annually. 

Inasmuch as boarding officer® are unable to weigh 
dry chemical extinguishers the scales provided 

in the boating safety kits, how does he determine 
the acceptability of a dry chemical extinguisher 
without the visual gauge? 

Dry chemical extinguishers not fitted with the visual 
guage MUST be weighed and recorded by a reputable 
firm every six laonrhs to remain acceptable. 

A 16-foot motorboat has a bilge space with no flotation 
material installed but the decKing over the bilge space 
is open slatted constructed. How many fire extinguishers 
is the boat required to have aboard? 

None. Always remember the boat must be so constructed 
so as to have closed spaces wherein explosive fumes or 
vapors' can be entrapped . 



619: FLAME ARRESTER 




Figure 6-15 
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619-1 s General Instructions 

All uninsspected vessels including motorboats, using 
gasoline &s fuel (except outboard motors) shall have the 
carburetors fitted with an efficient flame arrester, backfire 
trap, or similar device as may be prescribed by or approved 
by the Commandant. 

Frequently, the questions are posed by the public, what 
is the purpose of a flame arrester, and how does it work? To 
enable you to answer their questions, we will briefly discuss 
the theory of a flame arrester. Regardless of type of con- 
struction, a flame arrester has one purpose — that is to supress 
or "cool" flames. As you know from basic firefighting instruc- 
tions, there can be no fire without heat, in order for a flame 
arrester to perform the function of cooling flames, it must be 
constructed of metal that has the capability of absorbing the 
heat from flame when the flame passes through. Figure (6-15) 
is one of the most common types of flame arresters in service 
today. You will note the fine wire mesh. This wire mesh is 
constructed of a soft non-ferrous metal, such as brass, and 
has the capability of absorbing the heat from the flame of. an 
engine backfire as the flame passes through, thereby rendering 
the flame harmless. 

619-2: Acceptable Types 

. The following are acceptable means of backfire flame 
control for gasoline engines: 

(1) A backfire flame arrester approved by the Commandant 
in accordance with 46 CFR 162.041. The backfire flame arrester 
shall be suitably secured to the air intake with flame tight 
connections . 

(2) An engine air and fuel induction system approved by 
the Commdndant under 46 CFR 162.042 properly marked and main- 
tained in good serviceable condition. Outboard Marine Corp. 
and Air Cushion Vehicles, inc. each have two cycle, 4 cylinder 
inboard gasoline engines with a Reed Value assembly, and air 
intake screen labeled: "U. S. Coast Guard has accepted this 
Model engine for use without an external backfire flame 
arrester". 

(3) An attachment to the carburetor or a location of the 
engine air induction system by means of which flames caused 

by engine backfire will be dispersed to the atmosphere outside 
the boat in such a manner that the flames will not endanger the 
boat, persons on board, or nearby vessels and structures. All 
attachments shall be of metallic construction with flame tight 
connections, firmly secured to withstand vibrations, shock and 
engine backfire, and maintained in good and serviceable condition. 



Such installations do not require Coast Guard approval 
and labeling, but will be accepted by Coast Guard Law Enforce- 
ment officers on the basis of the above. Many inboard ski 
boats are «onstructed so that the fuel/air induction system 
is above the sides of the hull. In such cases, a cowl, scoop, 
or a multiple installation of either will be accepted by the 
Coast Guard Law Enforcement Officer, provided: 

(1) ' The cowl(s) or scoop (s) are installed as described 
in paragraph (2) . 

(2) The cowl(s) or scoop (s) face to the rear or 
vertically, thus directing any backfire flames to the open 
atmosphere. 

(3) There is no provision for carrying passengers 
behind the forward edge of the engine. (See illustration). 

(4) Cowls or scoops: 

a. All connections must be flame tight, firmly 

secured . 



b. Mounted so as to direct the backfire flames 
away from the boat and its occupants, not sideways, but over 
the transom or vertically. 

c. If this system is used, the boat should not 
be operated in a manner in which docks, other persons and other 
boats might be damaged in the event of a backfire. 



CARBURETOR OR CARBURETORS; 
FUEL INJECTION SYSTEM OR 
SUPERCHARGER 



V 



NO PROVISION FOR SEATING 
PASSENGERS BEHIND THIS LINE 



£ 



SCOOP OR A SERIES OF SCOOPS; 
COWL OR A SERIES OF COWLS; 
OPENING TO THE REAR 



REAR SECTION OF HULL 



CARBURETOR OR CARBURETORS; 
FUEL INJECTION SYSTEM OR 
SUPERCHARGER 




SCOOP OR A SERIES OF SCOOPS; 
COWL OR A SERIES OF COWLS; 
OPENING VERTICALLY 



^0 PROVISION FOR SEATING 
PASSENGERS BEHIND THIS LINE 



REAR SECTION OF HULL 
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Figure 6-16 



The above illustrations display a scoop facing aft and 
a scoop with a vertical opening. 

A motorboat engine may be exempt from the "attachment to 
the carburetor" requirement provided all the following con- 
ditions are met: 

(1) -The engine must be located in the aftermost part of 
the boat. 

* 

(2) The engine must be equipped with a down draft 
carburetor. 

* rtieze is no provision for carrying passengers behind 
the forward edge of the engine. 

^f^^*^^® of the air induction system (carburetor) must 
be located above the sheer (gunwale) line of the boat; if the 
boat is equipped with an engine box or cover, the air induction 
system (carburetor) must extend outside (open to the atmosphere) 
the engine box or cover. 

619-3: Examination 

As a boarding officer, you should make sure the following 
requirements are met in examining flame arresters: 



approved. 



(1) Determine that the flame arrester is Coast Guard 



(2) Make sure the arrester is mounted on securely so 
as to cause flame tight connections. This means that there can 
be no gaskets between the flame arrester and throat of the car- 
buretor. All connections MUST be metal to metal. 

(3) There is no separation of the grid elements. The 

^tSSf°" J ^^^^ ^^^^ 9^^*^ elements are separated in any 

way, the arrester no longer would contain fire from a backfire. 

620: SOUND PRODUCING DEVICES 




Figure 6-17 
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620-1: Requirement 



Motoirboats of 16 feet to not more than 65 feet must 
have sound-producing device aboard. This requirement does 
not apply to motorboats engaged in a race which has been 
previously arranged or announced. Table 6-2 is a table 
of requirements for sound producing devices. You will note 
in this table that the device may be mouth, hand, or power 
operated. This requirement is determined by the length of 
the beat. 



Length of 
Motorboat 



Less than 16' 



Type of device 
None. 



16* to less than 26' 



26* to less than 40* 



40' to not more than 65' 



Table 6-2 



Mouth, hand , or power 
operated, capable of 
producing a blast of 2 
seconds or more duration, 
and audible for at least 
one-half mile. 

Hand or power operated, 
capable of producing a 
blast of 2 seconds or 
more duration, and audible 
for a distance of at least 
1 mile. 

Power operated, capable of 
producing a blast of 2 
seconds or more duration, 
and audible for a distance 
of at least 1 mile. 



620-2: General 

Up to this point of the chapter all the equipment we have 
talked about has had to be Coast Guard approved, Sound produc- 
ing devices are not Coast Guard approved nor do they have an 
approval number listed on them. The only requirement for a 
sound producing device is that they be aboard the boat when in 
operation and meet the requirements. 
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QUESTION: 
ANSWER : 



What type of horn is that shown in Figure 6-18? 



This type horn is 
considered power 
operated. 




Figure 6-18 



A. 



620-3: Bell 



General 



Motorboats 26 feet to not more than 65 feet shall carry 
a bell capable of producing a clear bell-like tone of full 
round characteristics . The EiTI may be carried inside"tSe cabin, 
but provision should be made so that it may be mounted outside — 
for use as a navigational warning when the boat is anchored under 
conditions of low visibility. This is of course only a reco mmen- 
dation, n ot a requirement . Motorboats engaged in a race which — 
has been previously arranged or announced, or while tuning up 
for this race, need not carry a bell. Bells are not Coast Guard 
approved equipment. A bell such as a cow bell is not acceptable 
as It does not produce the required tone. Likewise, beating on 
a cooking pot with a spoon would not do the job as a bell. 

621: VENTILATION 



621-1: Requirement 

Under the authority of the Motorboat Act of 1940, the reoula- 
tion (46 CFR 25.40) states: 



"All motorboats or motor vessels, except open boats, the 
construction or decking over of which is commenced af€er 
April 25, 1940, and which use hatn'ng » ^'i^oU p^j^^ -^f 

xlO F. or less, shall have at least two ventilator ducts , 
fitted with cowls or their equivalent , tor the efficient 
removal of explosive or flammable gases on the bilges or 
every engine and fuel tank compartment . There shall be at 
least one exhaust duct installed so as to extend to a point 
at least midway to the bilge or at least below the level of 
the carbu retor air intake . The cowls shall be located and 
trimmed for maximum effectiveness so as to prevent displaced 
fumes from being recirculated." 
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Due to the limitations set forth in the Motorboat Act 
of 1940, the only spaces required to be ventilated on boats 
are engine compartments and fuel tank compartments . No other 
space is required by the regulation to be equipped with venti- 
lators, even though it is arranged or located so that it can or 
does accumulate flammable vapors. The existence of such a com- 
partment would require the presence of a properly approved fire 
extinguisher, but there would be no regulatory requirement that 
it be ventilated. Certainly any compartment which is a^iazard 
due to probable entrapment of gasoline should be ventilated in 
the interest of safety. However, under the present regulations, 
such ventilation cannot be enforced for other than engine and 
fuel tank compartments . — 

The current criteria for determination of an "open com- 
partment" is that three conditions must be met in order to 
•consider an engine or fuel compartment open to the atmosphere 
and therefore exempt from Federal ventilation requirements. 
These three conditions are: 

(1) Engine and fuel tank compartments shall have as a 
minimum 15 square inches of open area directly exposed to the 
atmosphere for each cubic foot of net compartment volume. 

(2) There must be no long or narrow unventilated spaces 
accessible from such compartments in which a flame front could 
propagate. 

(3) Long narrow compartments (such as side panels) if 
joining enjine or fuel compartments and not serving as ducts 
thereto, shall have at least 15 square inches of open area per 
cubic foot provided by frequent openings along the full length 
of the compartment formed. 

621-2: Guidelines of Terms Used 

Several other terms used in the ventilation regulations 
require additional definition to insure uniform application. 
These terms include: 

(1) "ventilation ducts" size and materials 

(2) "cowl" designs 

(3) "equivalent", as pertaining to required cowls 

(4) "located and trimmed for maximum effectiveness" 

(5) "in such a manner so as to prevent displaced fumes 
from being recirculated" 

(6) "lower portion of the bilge" 

(7) "open to the atmosphere" 
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Unfortunately, as the need for these definitions 
arose, they were not incorporated into the regulations 
as changes or interpretive rulings. Consequently, specific 
definitions have come only in the form of guidelines. Since 
these g uidelines are not enforceable the effectiveness of 
t^'ieir application is dependent upon the safety consciousness 
of the boat owner and the manufacturer. Promotion of such 
safety consciousness is a primary responsibility of each 
enforcement official. An explanation of these terms is as 
follows; 




Figure 6-19 



(1) Ventilator Ducts - Ventilator ducts of spiral 
wound wire reinforced plastic and similar construction should 
be firmly mounted to the rigid structure at both ends. Some 
exhaust ducts have been found to sag so that their lower open- 
ings were blocked by the flat bilge bottom or liquids in the 
sump. Ducting should be 2" in diameter. 

QUESTION; Would a large boat require a bigger size than 2" 
ducting or do all vessels require the same size? 



SO 
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ANSWER 



The larger the compartment, the larger the ducting 
should be. There is no requirement for the size of 
ducting to be used other than our policy of only 
accepting ducting which is at least 2" in size. 




Figure 6-20 



(2) Cowls Acceptable "cowls" designs include full 
cowls, half cowis, clam shells, and louvers with vanes which 
project from the surface so as to simulate a series of clam 
shells. 






Figure 6-21 

(3) Equivalents - Adequately sized wind actuated 
rotary exhausters and semi-flush louvers with vanes projecting 
at least one-half inch into the open air may be considered 
* equivalent" to cowls on exhaust ducts. A 1965 directive by 
the Commandant (COMDTINST 5910.11) provided a precedent for 
the additional consideration of a power blower in the exhaust 
duct as "equivalent" to having a cowl on the duct. When properly 
installed, theso blowers "should not interfere with the function- 
ing of the ducts as natural ventilators^ Since these ducts would 
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probably not function as natural ventilators (blower not 
running) without exhaust cowls, it is considered incon- 
sistent to exclude the requirement for cowls on power 
exhaust systems. However, in view of the precedent estab- 
lished in 1965, the installation of cowls on ducts contain- 
ing power exhaust blowers can only be advised, not enforced. 

(4) Maximum Effectiveness - In a typical cabin cruiser, 
where the cabin is not completely sealed off from the engine 
spaces, the natural air flow in the below deck spaces is from 
aft, forward. Therefore, when a double intake and exhaust 
system is used on such vessels, "maximum effectiveness** is 
normally realized by placing the intake cowls aft (as you 

face forward) and the exhaust cowls forward (as you face aft) . 
Attention should also be paid to the placement of ventilation 
cowls so that they will not be obstructed by normally -<s«'ated 
passengers or by awnings, camper tops or other flexible covers. 
While the location and trimming of cowls "for maximum effective^ 
ness** is a requirement o^ the regulations, enforcement is 
difficult since the necessary guidelines do not carry regulatory 
authority" : Therefore, until the regulations are revised, it "is" 
suggested that (with the exception of obvious and flagrant vio- 
lations, which must be corrected) location and trim problems be 
discussed with the boat owners on an advisory basis . 

(5) Recirculation - Generally, a four foot horizontal 
separation between intake and exhaust cowls, which are facing 
each other on the same plane, will provide suff icieir^dispersal 
of fumes to prevent undesirable recirculation. For each three 
inches that the intake is above the exhaust, the horizontal dis- 
tances can be reduced by one foot without undue harm. Similar 
separations between the fuel fill opening (to the interior of 
the boat) on the same plane should be encouraged ..rlace entry 
of vapors during fueling. 

(6) Lower Portion of the Bilge - Due to the wide variety 
of hull configurations and interval arrangements, the lower portion 
of the bilge is somewhat difficult to define. In a hard chine 
boat this "lower portion" is considered to be below the chine in 
the amidships and after parts of the boat. However, note that 

the bilge depth (under this definition) would vary with the amount 
of deadrlse. Enforcement personnel must exercise discretion in 
the application of the exhaust duct arrangement regiiirements . ^In 
all cases the duct should be located so as not to be obstructed 
by normal accumulation of bilge water. In the case of compartments 
Isolated from the bilges (as are some fuel tank spaces) the ""'ower 
portion" is generally considered to be the lower one -third of the 
space . 
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(7) Op en to the Atmosphere - Under the definition of 
"open boats" we find that all low spaces must be "open to the 
atmosphere and so arranged as to prevent the entrapment of... 
vapors within the vessel," Closure of any such space, even by 
temporary curtains, to the extent that the remaining clear open- 
ing does not meet the recommendations/ is not considered advisable. 
The provision which exempts open boats from the ventilation re- 
quirements is based on the premise that air flow over the boat 
will clear all areas into which vapors may flow . Cxurtains are 
just as effective as fixed bulkheads in preventing such purging, 
unless there is ample space for air flow around and beneath the 
curtains. However, it should be pointed out here, again, that 
discretion must be used in determining whether or not there is 
sufficient open area for exemption, since the existing guide- 
lines are advisory only, 

622! MECHANICAL BLOWERS 

Mechanical Blower Systems are not required but are pre- 
ferableT The reason for this is to provide a positive means 
of exhausting vapors when there is little or no movement of air 
{calm days). Especially before starting tngines^ when the 

explosion risk is greatest, mechanical blowers are recommended 
for engine spaces. It is suggested that ducting separate from 
the natural ventilation system be installed. Exhaust blowers 
should be of the sealed or arcless type and if located within 
the compartment being ventilated be as high as possible. Blower 
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fan blades or impellers should be non-sparking and if 
installed on the exhaust duct of the natural system should 
not interfere with the functioning of the ducts as natural 
ventilators , Exterior terminations of power exhaust ducts 
may be fitted with louvered fitting instead of cowl.s . 

Exsunination; 



(1) Insure that there are two ventilating ducts equipped 
with cowls or their equivalent, that they are free from obstruc- 
tions, and the ducts are 2" in diameter, and installed to proper 
levels. (Hote ducts should not be installed so low in the bilges 
that they may become obstructed by normal accumulation of bilge 
watei^) 

(2) In mechanical system, check blower operation by feel- 
ing exhaust with hand or other means to deiact air circulation. 

(3) If fuel tank and engine compartments are not inter- 
connected, each compartment will require a separate ventilating 
system. However, if the two separate compartments have a common 
bilge (interconnected) and the flow of vapor between them is not 
restricted, then separate ventilating systems for each compart - 
ment are not required . 



QUESTION! 



ANSWER 



QUESTION: 



A cabin cruiser has a cooking propane stove in the 
galley; is it required to have the galley ventilated? 

No. You as a boarding officer would highly racoromend 
the comparcment be ventilated, but the law only re- 
quires engine and fuel tank compartments which are 
closed to be ventilated. This same situation would 
require a fire extinguisher aboard the cruiser. 

A motorboat has a fuel tank in a closed compartment 
in the bow and the engine located in a closed compart- 
ment in the stern. The bilge compartment of the boat 
is open from the bow to the stern. What type of ventila- 
tion system would meet the minimum requirements for the 
boat? 



ANSWER : Inasmuch as the bilge is open from the bow to the stern, 
the fumes could flow from the bow to the ste>~n or visa 
versa. This then, according to the regulations con- 
stitutes only one space. The owner of the boat could 
meet the minimum requirement by installing a cowl 
fitted with ducting pointed aft on the stern. The duct- 
ing would be at least 2" in diameter to be acceptable. 
This ducting must be extended to the middle of the 
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bilge from the intake (bow) cowl and to the lowest most part 
of the bilge from the exhaust (stern) cowl. The exhaust duct- 
ing must not be so low that it would be blocked by bilge water. 

CHAPTER QUIZ 

1. What boating safety equipment does the Coast Guard approve? 
(602) 

2. What is the penalty for the unauthorized use of "U. S. 
Coast Guard? (606) 

3. How many sizes of Type I PFD's (life preservers) are 
there? what are the sizes called? (607) 

4. How many sizes of Type IV PFD's are there? What sizes are 
they? (607) 

5. How many sizes of Type li PFD's are there? What are the 
sizes called? (607) 

6. I3 the Type IV PFD a wearable device? Why? (607) 

7. What length of motor boats are special purpose devices 
approved for? (607) 

8. The Coast Guard Approval number 160./... tells you that 
you are looking at what? (607) 

9. What should you look for when inspecting PFD's? (609) 

10. What are the four types of Coast Guard approved fire 
extinguishers for use on motorboats? (612) 

11. How many and what type and size fire extinguishers are 
required for each size motorboat? (612) 

12. How is the Carbon Dioxide (CO2) fire extinguisher checked? 
(614) 

13. Are flame arresters required on diesels engines? (619) 

14. What are the minimum requirements by length for sound pro- 
ducing devices? (620) 

15. What length boat must carry a bell? (620) 
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16. What spaces are required to be ventilated? (621) 

17. Are the recomended practices for ventilation enforceable? 
What are they? ( 6i21) 



623: BOATING SAFETY STANDARDS 

Section 5 of the Federal Boat Safety Act of 1971 
authorizes the Coast Guard to issue safety standards for 
boats and associated equipment. 

Section 7 of the Federal Boat Safety Act of 1971 enables 
the Coast Guard to require the display of labels, plates, 
etc. for the purpose of certifying compliance with Federal 
safety regulations. 

623-1: Definition of Terms 

To better understand this section, a definition of term^ 
13 provided: 



vessel manufactured or used primarily for 
noncommercial use; leased, or rented, or chartered to another 
for the latter 's noncommercial use; or engaged in the carrying 
of six or fewer passengers. 

'' Monohull Boat " - means a boat on which the line of 
intersection of the water surface and the boat at any operating 
draft forms a single closed curve. For example, a catamaran, 
trimaran, or pontoon boat is not a monohull boat. 

Associated Equipment : (a) Any system, part, or 
component of a boat as originally manufactured or sold for 
replacement, repair, or improvement of such system, part, or 
component. 



(b) Any accessory or equipment 
for, or appurtenance to, a boat; and 

(c) Any marine safety article, 
accessory, or equipment intended for use by a person on board 

a boat; but 



(d) Excluding radio equipment. 

NOTE: AT THE PRESENT TIME, THERE ARE NO COAST GUARD SAFETY 

STANDARDS FOR ASSOCIATED EQUIPMENT, AND THEREFORE, THE 
COMPLIANCE LABEL IS NOT REQUIRED OR ALLOWED ON ASSOCIATED 
EQUIPMENT. — 
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623-2; Date of Certification 

"^^f °" which a boat or item of associated equipment 
IS certified to comply with all applicable U. S. Coast Guard 
safety standards in effect on that date. 

NOTE: ONLY BOATS THAT ARE SUBJECT TO A STANDARD ARE REQUIRED 
OR ALLOWED TO DISPLAY A CERTIFICATION LABEL. 

-Safety Standard" - A standard required to be utilized by a 
manufacturer as stated in 33 CFR 183. 

623-3: Display of Capacity Information (33 CFR 183) 

This regulation applies to monohull boats less than 20 
feet m length, except sailboats, canoes, kayaksT^d inflatable 
boats, the construction of which began on or after 1 November 

Regulations require that the capacity plate be permanently 
displayed jn a legible manner where it is clear Iv vi*sible to 
the operator when he is getting the boat underway. 

It is the manufacturer of the boat who is responsible for 
atfixmg the capacity label to the boat. The information required 
to be marked must be displayed in the following manner: 

(1) For outboard boats: (See Figure 6-23) 

U. S. COAST GUARD CAPACITY INFORMATION 

MAXIMUM HORSEPOWER XXX 

MAXIMUM PERSONS CAPACITY (POUNDS) XXX 
MAXIMUM WEIGHT CAPACITY (PERSONS, MOTOR, 

AND GEAR) (POUNDS) XXX 

(2) For inboard boats, inboard-outdrive boats, and 
boats without mechanical propulsion: 

U. S. COAST GUARD CAPACITY INFORMATION 

MAXIMUM PERSONS CAPACITY (POUNDS) XXX 

MAXIMUM WEIGHT CAPACITY (PERSONS AND GEAR) 

(POUNDS) XXX 
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623-4: Manufacturer Certification of Compliance (33 CFR 181) 



The regulation prescribes requirements for the certifi- 
cation of boats and associated equipment to which Section 4 
of the Federal Boat Safety Act of 1971 applies and to which 
a safety standard applies. 

Regulations require that the certification label letters 
and numbers, on each label, must be no less than one-eighth 
of an inch in height; and contrast with the basic color of the 
label, except the date of certification may be permanently 
stamped, engraved, or embossed on the label. Each certification 
label must contain: (See Figure 6-24) 

(1) The name and address of the manufacturer who certifies 
the boat or associated equipment. 

(2) The words: 

This ("boat or equipment") complies with U. S. Coast 
Guard Safety Standards in effect on the Date of Certification. 

There is no requirement for the location of the certifi- 
cation label. It may be displayed anywhere on the boat or on 
the associated equipment. 

The manufacturer must certify his boat meets the necessary 
standards as required by 33 CFR 183. A testing service or con- 
tract tester may verify to the manufacturer that his boat meets 
the standards, but the legal responsibility for certifying to 
the standards rests solely with the manufacturer . 

623-5: Combined Certification Capacity Labels 

Manufacturers may, at their option, combine the certifi- 
cation label requirements and capacity label reqitirement into 
a combined display on a single backing. These combined dis- 
plays shall meet the following guidelines: (See Figure 6-25> 

(a) The capacity information must clearly be the most 
prominent and obvious information on the plate by virtue of 
larger lettering, or bolder type, or contrasting color, etc. 

(b) The capacity information must be separated by a 
prominent J.ine or border from all other information on the 
label . 
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(c) The entire combined label must be mounted where it 
IS clearly visible to the operator when he is getting the boat 
underway . 

623-6: Hull Identification Number (HIN ) (33 CPR 181) 

This regulation applies to the requirements for identi- 
fication of all hulls of boats to which Section 4 of the Federal 
Boat Safety Act of 1971 applies. 

Each hull identification number must consist of 12 charac- 
ters as follows: (See Figure 6-26) 

(a) The first three characters must consist of a manu- 
facturers identification code. This code is assigned by the 
Commandant U. S. Coast Guard. 

(b) Characters 4 through 8 must be assigned by the manu- 
facturer and must be letters of the English alphabet or Arabic 
numerals or both, except the letters I, 0, and Q. 

(c) Characters 9 through 12 must indicate the date of 
certification. The characters must be either — 

(1) Arabic numerals with characters 9 and 10 indica- 
ting the month and characters 11 and 12 indicating the last 
two numerals of che year; or 

(2) A combination of Arabic numerals and letters of 
the English alphabet with character 9 indicated as "M", 
characters 10 and 11 the last two numerals of the model year, and 
character 12 the month of the model year. The first month of the 
model year, AUGUST, must be designated by the letter "A", and the 
second month, SEPTEMBER, by the letter "B'* and so on until the 
last month of the model year, July. 

A manufacturer may display additional characters after 
the 12 characters required if they are separated by a hyphen. 

Example: ABC456781073-C250 

The hull identification number must be carved, burned, 
stamped, embossed, or otherwise permanently affixed to the out- 
board side of the transom or, if there is no transom, to the 
outermost starboard side at the end of the hull that bears the 
rudder or other steering mechanism, above the water line of the 
boat in such a way that alteration, removal, or replacement 
would be obvious and evident. 
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{3) The characters of the Hull Identification Number 
must be no less than one -fourth of an inch in height. 

623-7: Enforcement of Boating Standards Regulation 

The enforcement of boating standards regulation rests 
with the boating standards officer assigned to each district 
office. When violations of these regulations are found by 
boating safety officers they should be reported to the district 
office in accordance with current 5910 series Commandant and 
District Instructions. 

623-8: Defect Notification 

(1) What is Defect Notification? 

Section 15 of the Federal Boat Safety Act outlines 
the requirements pertaining to Defect Notification. Basically, 
it is the undertaking of a notification and recall program by 
a manufacturer to correct a safety defect or to correct non- 
compliance with a Coast Guard safety standard. 

(2) What is a Safety Defect? 

A design or performance discrepancy which creates a 
substantial risk of personal injury to the public. 

What is Noncompliance? 

The failure of a manufacturer to construct his product 
in accordance with a Coast Guard safety standard or regulation. 

(3) What if a Manufacturer Discovers a Safety Defect or 
Noncompliance? 

If the manufacturer of a boat, inboard engine » outboard 
engine, or stern drive \init discovers or acquires information that 
indicates these items have a safety defect or are not in compliance/ 
he must furnish certain notifications within 30 days of the dis- 
covery . 

(4) What if Coast Guard Discovers a Safety Defect or 
Noncompliance? 

If the Coast Guard # through testing, investigation, 
examination of reports, or by any other means, discovers a 
safety defect, the manufacturer can be required to issue an 
appropriate defect notification. If the manufacturer disputes 
the Coast Guard's finding of defect, he will be given ample 
opportunity to present his views and to establish that there 
is no defect. You should understand that this authority extends 
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defined by the Act) and associated equipment 
itindard? regulation) and not just those subject to a 

<5) What if t he Defect is Discovered by a Consumer ? 

WW,. ^ consumer discovers a defect, or a discrepancy 

afv?ni^r?? 5^^,^ ^h^'^ld the manu?actS?er, 

giving full details. A copy of this letter should be sent to 
1;he Cfimn»04»nt ((3-BBE/62), U. S. coast Guard Headqua^tlrs? 
flK«»i^ 4.*. *. ^ Washington, D. c. 20590. The consumer 

f5^Si?^*f^^P! resolve the defect with the manufacturer. 
If that is not possible, then the consumer should contact the 
Commandant (G-BBC/62) . »"wuxu contact tne 

What are the Notification Procedures ? 
To Whom Is Defect Notification Sent : 
The defect notification must be sent by certified 

mail to: 

a. The first purchaser (retail customer) , or the 
subsequent purchaser, if known. 

b. The dealers or distributors to whom the defective 
products have been delivered. 

c. The Commandant (G-BBC/62), U. S. Coast Guard 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 20590. 

(7) The Cor;:ent8 of a Defect Notification ; 
information^® ^^^^""^ notification must contain the following 

a. The name and address of the manufacturer 

b. Data or classifications necessary to identify 
the boats or associated equipment affected by 
the defect or failure to comply includes; 

(1) Make 

(2) Model year, if appropriate 

(3) Inclusive dates (month and year) of manufacture 
or inclusive serial members, and 

(4) Any other identifying data. 
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c. A Clear description of thd defect or failure 
to comply with an applicable standard. 

d. An evaluation of the hazard that can reasonably 
be expected to result from the defect or failure 
to comply. 

e. A statement of the measures to be taken to correct 
the defect or failure to comply and an undertaking 
by the manufacturer to take such measures at his 
sole cost and expense. 

(8) What Defect Notification Reports Must be Sent to the 
Coast Guarg ? 

a. An initial defect notification report must be 
sent to the Commandant (6-BBC/62) at the same time the defect 
notification is sent to purchasers and dealers. The initial 
report must contain at least the following information: 

(1) A true or representative copy of each notice, 
bulletin, and any other communication sent to 
the purchasers, dealers, and distributors. 

(2) The total number of boats or associated equip- 
ments potentially affected by the defect or 
failure to comply with an applicable standard* 

(3) If the defect or failure to comply with an 
applicable standard is discovered or determined 
by the manufacturer, a chronology of all prin- 
cipal events upon which the determination of 
defect or failure to comply is based. 

If, for some reason, any part of this information is 
not available at the time the report must be submitted, the 
manufacturer must explain why the information was not submitted 
and must estimate when it will become available. 

b. A followup defect notification report must be 
sent to the Commandant within 60 days after the initial report. 
The followup report must contain at least the following infor- 
mation: 

• 

(1) A positive identification of the initial report 

(2) The number of units in which the defect or 
failure to comply with an applicable standard 
was discovered as of the date of the followup 
report . 
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(3) The number of units on which corrective 
action has been completed as of the date 
of the followup report. 

(4) The number of first purchasers not notified 
because of out -of "-date names and addresses. 

(5) An updating, as necessary, of the information 
submitted in the initial report. 

The Coast Guard now has a computerized Defect Notifi- 
cation System. This program is handled by the Product Assurance 
Branch, Defect Notification SectiPn At Coast Guard Headquarters. 

(9) What is a Manufacturer's Responsibility for Correction 
of DefectsT ^ 

In addition to notifying the purchaser of the defect, 
the manufacturer must correct the defect at his sole cost and 
expense. Examples of acceptable ways in which a manufacturer 
could fulfill this requirement are: 

» 

a. Replacement of defective product with an equivalent 
item not defective. 

b. Refund full purchase price upon surrender of 
defective product. 

c. Have the defect corrected at a dealer/service 
facility near the customer. 

d. Have the customer transport the product to his 
factory for correction of defect (Note: The manufacturer would 
have to pay reasonable transportation costs to and from the 
factory . ) 

(10) What Does Coast Guard Headquarters Expect U. S. Coast 
Guard Units to do if They Come Across a Potential Safety Defect? 

Answer : Report potential defects in accordance with 
district instructions. Most districts will want all of the 
following information: 

(1) Make of boat or associated equipment. 

(2) Model. 

(3) Hull Identification Number. 

(4) Name, address # and telephone number of owner. 

(5) Description of problem. 
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624: OIL POLLUTION PREVENTION REGULATIONS 



33 CFR 155.360 Bilge slops on vessels less than 100 gross tons. 

No person may operate a vessel of less than 100 gross tons 
unless it has a fixed or portable means to discharge oily bilge 
slops to a reception facility. 

33 CFR 155.440 Placard. 

No person may operate a vessel, except a foreign vessel 
or a vessel less than 26 feet in length , unless it has a placard 
at least 5 by 8 inches, made of durable material, fixed in a 
conspicuous place in the machinery spaces, or at the bilge and 
ballast pump control station, stating the following: 



DISCHARGE OF OIL PROHIBITED 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Act prohibits the 
discharge of oil or oily waste into or upon the navigable waters 
and contiguous zone of the United States if such discharge causes 
a film or sheen upon, or discoloration of, the surface of the 
water, or causes a sludge or emulsion beneath the surface of the 
water. Violators are subject to a penalty of $5,000. 

33 CFR 155.770 Machinery oil drains: U. S. vessels. 

No person may drain the sumps of oil lubricated machinery 
or the contents of oil filters, strainers, or purifiers into 
the bilge of any U. S. vessel. 

625: GUIDELINES FOR ENFORCEMENT OF POLLUTION REGULATIONS 

The guidelines provided herein are in addition to those 
guidelines set forth in reference (a) of this COMDTNOTE. 

33 CFR 155.360 . A bucket or bailer is considered to be a portable 
means. It need only be determined that the operator can remove 
bilge slops to a reception facility via whatever device he presents 
as evidence of compliance with this section. 

33 CFR 155.440 : This placard is required only on vessels with 
machinery spaces which will generate and collect oily waste such 
as gear case or crankcase oil, including auxiliary (generator) 
spaces. The placard should be posted in such a manner that it 
will be conspicious to the operator as he enters a machinery space. 
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or when he lifts an engine box or cover to gain access to the 
machinery space within or below, it is not required on those 
vessels usxng an outboard motor for auxiliary propulsion when 
the motor is mounted in such a way that no oil or grease 
drippings can get into the vessel's bilges. Also, since the 
recreational boatman generally is much concerned with the 
aesthetic appearance of his vessel, it is not required that the 
placard be posted at the control station. Placards must be 
made of a durable material. For the purpose of these Regulations, 
any hard finish material, flexible or firm, which is not subject 
to rapid deterioration or cannot be easily torn or defaced may 
be considered durable. Examples are vinyl, bakelite, metal, 
heavy water-resistant coated paper, etc. The information required 
by this Section may be stencilled on. The stencilled sign must 
be of at least the minimui« 5"x8"si2e. 

33 CFR 155.770; A violation of this Section of the Regulations 
standing alone may not be detectable by an enforcement officer. 
Nevertheless, it may be a factor in the case where the discharge 
of an oily waste is alleged or observed and the violation of this 
Section is the source of the oil. 

626: SUMMARY 



This chapter has coverea the equipment required by federal 
law to be carried on boats, the techniques in examining this 
equipment, U. S. Coast Guard approval, the nomenclature of some 
of the equipment and a section explaining the boating standards 
requirements. This chapter contains 90% of the requirements you 
need to know to become an efficient Coast Guard boarding officer. 
Study it well and review it from time to time and your knowledge 
on the subject matter will reflect greatly on whether you do a 
good joh or ? . 
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BEST COPY AVAILABII 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




ANY STREET, YOUR TOWN 



THIS BOAT COMPLIES WITH U. S. COAST GUARD 
SAFETY STANDARDS IN EFFECT ON THE DATE OF 
CERTIFICATION 




Figure 6-24 



CERTiFICATION LA3EL 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



HORSEPOWER CAPACITY NOT 
REQUIRED ON INBOARD 
BOATS; SEc 33 CFR 183^ 




CAPACITY INFO. MUST BE VISIBLE 
TO OPERATOR WHEN GETTING BOAT 
UNDERWAY. SEE 33 CFR 183.2S AND 
.183.27 FOR DISPLAY REQUIREMENTS. 



-MAXIMUM? HORSEPOWER 



COAST GUARD CAPACITY INFORMATION 

— L 



MAXIMUM PERSONS CAPACITY (LBS.) [ 

MAXIMUM WEIGHT CAPACITY 



2 



(PERSONS MOTOR, AND GEAR) (LBS.) 1 



V 



THIS BOAT COMPLIES WITH U.S. COAST GUARD SAFETY 
STANDARDS IN EFFECT ON THE DATE OF CERTIFICATION 

ABC BOAT CO. \ 

ANY STREET. YOUR TOWN ' 



CERTIFICATION STATEMENT 
SEE 33 CFR t31.15 FOR 
DETAILS 



NAME AND ADDRESS OF 
MANUFACTURER (OR IMPORTER, 
OR PRIVATE LABEL MERCHANDISER) 
,^EE 33 CFR 181.15 FOR DETAILS 



COMBINED CAPACITY AMD CERTIFICATION LABa 



Figure 6-25 
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ABC45678T272 

I " . ■ I H 1 



MANUFACTURERS 
I. D. CODE 



HULL SERIAL 
NUMBER 



DATE OF 
CERTIFICATION 




MANUFACTURERS 
I, O. CODE 



HULL SERIAL 
NUMBER 



/OPTIONAL 
METHOD 
FOR DISPLAY 
OF PATE OF 
CERTIFICATION 



•KEY TO 

MONTH OF 
MODEL YEAR 



AUG 

StPT 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

JAN 

FES 

MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 



HULL IDENTiFtCATION NUMBER (H I N) 
FORMAT 



A 
B 
C 
D 

E 
F 
Q 
H 
I 

J 
K 
L 



Figure 6-26 
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RULES OF THE ROAD 
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709: Rules for Boats on International Waters 7-6 
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712: Steering and Sailing Rules: Examples of.- 

Situations * 7-11 

713: Chapter Quiz 7-13 
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701: INTRODUCTION 

This chapter summarizes two gener 1 portions of the 
Rules of the Road that are especially pertinent to Boating 
Safety: Navigation Lights (Sections 702-709) and Steering 
and Sailing Rules (Sections 710-712) . The text consists of 
figures and charts accompanied by short explanations. The 
questions that have been included at the end of the chapter 
highlight the most important facts. 

702: DEFINITION OF TERMS 

In this section there are a few terms used which you 
should understand. These terms, along with their definitions, 
are as follows: 

" Visible " means visible in a dark night with clear 
atmosphere . 

" Forepart of Vessel ** means that part of the vessel 
forward of the amidships beam. 

" Abaft the Beam " means that part of the vessel aft of 
the amidships beam. 

" Combination Lights '* means one light fixture with both 
red and green site lights mounted on it. 

"Point of t he Compass ** means an arc of 11-1/4 degrees of 
the compassl Thirty-two points equal 360 degrees. 




Figure 7-1 
Arcs necessary for li 



ghts on various vessels. 
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703: LIGHTING REQUIREMENTS 



The Motorboat Act cf 1940 prescribes lighting require- 
ments for motorboats using waters governed by the Inland , 
Great Lakes and Western Rivers Rules of the Road . The Act 
also provides that the lights prescribed by the International 
P'l les of the Road may be displayed by motorboats operating on 
inland y Great Lakes /and western rivers waters . 

Motorboats operating outside of the waters governed by 
the Inland, Great Lakes, and Western Rivers Rules, may only 
display the lights required by the International Rules of the 
Boad . ^ 

Legally, a combination light cannot have any separation 
of light sources, but for law enforcement purposes fixtures 
which, when lighted, appear at a reasonable distance to be a 
single light, may be considered a combination light. You should 
consider a separation of up to six inches acceptable if the lights 
appear combined at a distance of 300 feet or more. 

Li(^hts must be exhibited from sunset to sunrise . No violation 
exists between sunrise and sunset if a vessel has no lights or does 
not exhibit them. 

704: LIGHTS REQUIRED ON MOTORBOATS AT ANCHOR 

(1) Vessels under 150. feet in length are required to show 
one all around white light forward (32 point light) . 

(2) In special anchorage areas designated by the Corps of 
Engineers, anchor lights are not required if the vessel is 65 
feet in length or less. 

(3) Motorboats under 26 feet are exempt from carrying the 
anchor light forward as long as a 32 point white light is dis- 
played on the vessel. 

705: LIGHTS REQUIRED ON ROWING VESSELS 

A rowing vessel must show a white flare-up light of any 
type upon approach of another vessel in sufficient time to pre- 
vent collision. 
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H3¥imn tOATS andei 65 foet aiHi ill SAiling Veucb at anchor must 
dli{»Uy atidtor tj|hu except thoM unda 65 fc^n in ''ipcciAl uidion«e 
Areai.^ An tnchor tifht b a white lifht vuible to a boat tpprocchis^ 
from any directiott* and bdiipUyed in (V fore part of the vetaei 



ftOWINO MATS: Rowing boat* whetber undet oan or tiU OuU have 
ready at band a lantern ihowing a white llfht which ifuU be temp<iniity 
exbibitea in tufficknt time to prevent coUition. 

Figxire 7-2 
Lights For Use When Anchored or Rowing 



706: ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS 

Lights should not be obscured by sails, avmings, boat 
wakes, or persons on board the vessel. 

Lights required to be visible for 3 miles should be 
mounted at least three feet above the water to allow for the 
curvature of the earth. 

707: BASIC RULES FOR NAVIGATION LIGHTS 

The rules fall into two categories: rules for vessels 
using Inland Waters and rules for vessels using International 
Waters. In this manual, you will find the rules for Inland 
Waters explained in section708 with a chart illustrating the 
rules on page 7-5 . You will find the rules for International 
Waters explained in section709 with a chart illustrating the 
rules on page 7-7. 

708: RULES FOR BOATS IN INLAND WATERS 

For motorboats operating on waters governed by Inland, 
Western Rivers, and Great Lakes Rules of the Road, the rules 
are as follows: 

(1) Combination lanterns or side lights shall be visible 
for at least one mile and shall show from right ahead to two 
points abaft the beam. All white lights shall be visible for 
two miles. (In figure 7-3, see parts A,B and C) 

(2) Every motorboat under 26 feet long must carry two 
lights. First, it shall carry a bright white light aft to 
show all around the horizon (32 points of the compass) . In 
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addition, every raotorboat shall carry a combination light 
in the fore part of the vessel and lower than the white 
light aft. The combination light, which shows green to 
starboard and red to port, is fixed to throw the light from 
dead ahead to two points abaft the beam on respective sides. 
(In figure 7-3, see parts A,B, and C) 

(3) Every motorboat 26 feet long to not more than 65 
feet long shall carry a bright white liqht in the fore part 
of the vessel as near the stem as prar ?able. Constructed 
to show an unbroken light over a 20 p c arc of the horizon, 
this white light shall be fixed to shov. right ahead to two 
points abaft the beam on either side, in addition, every motor- 
boat of this size shall have a second white light aft, fixed 
higher than the white light forward and showing all around the 
horizon. Finally, boats of this size require separate lights 
showing from right ahead to two points abaft the beam on either 
side. These side lights are fitted with inboard screens that 
are high enough to keep the lights from being seen across the 
bow. (In figure 7-3, see parts D,E, and F) 

(4) Motorboats under 26 feet, when propelled by sail 
alone, shall carry a combination light forward and one 12 
point stern light that is visible from at least 2 miles away. 
The white 12 point stern light is optional on the Great Lakes. 
(In figure 7-3, see part C) 

(5) Boats 26 feet to not more than 65 feet under sail 
only, shall carry separate side lights visible for one mile 
(properly screened) . These boats shall also carry one white, 
12 point stern light aft, visible for two miles. (The white 
12 point stem light is optional on the Great Lakes.) 

(6) When a boat is under sail and power both, she shall 
carry the same lights as those required for power alone. 

(7) All motorboats equipped with the proper International 
lights, instead of those prescribed by the Motorboat Act of 1940, 
may operate on inland waters, western rivers, and the Great Lakes. 

(8) An interpretive ruling concerning white lights on 
motorboats reads as follows: "Every white light required by 
the Act of 25 April 1940, as amended, shall be carried in the 
center line of the motorboat, except that the all around white 
light aft on a motorboat under 26' may be carried off the 
center line.** 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



UNDER 26 FEET 




26 FEET TO NOT MORE THAN 65 FEET 



MIXNJMY: «Mt 4 KM* 

MoniMNMT e* fomit mom moLMiri ml mom 




Figure 7-3 
VESSELS USING ONLY INLAND WATERS 
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709s RULES FOR BOATS ON INTERNATIONAL WATERS 



For motorboats operating on waters governed by Inter- 
national Rules, the rules are as follows: 

(1) All motorboats operating with lights prescribed 
under International Rules shall carry a bright white light 
of 20 points. The boats shall carry the white light in the 
fore part of the vessel where it can be best seen, and higher 
than the combination or separate side lights. The white light 
shall be fixed to show 10 points on each side from right ahead 
to 2 points abaft the beam. The light shall be visible for 3 
miles or more. 

(2) Power vessels under 65 feet in length, with lights 
prescribed under International Rules, shall carry red and green 
side lights of 10 points each. The side lights shall show from 
right ahead to two points abaft and be visible for one mile. 
Also acceptable is a combination lantern of 20 points, carried 
not less than three feet below the white light. 



(3) Under International Rules, power driven vessels of 
under 65 feet in length shall carry a white stern light of 12 
points, visible for 2 miles, which shall show 6 points from right 
astern to each side. 

(4) Under International Rules, sailing vessels of 40 feet 
in lenc h or over must carry separate side lights , visible two 
miles. 

An important point for Coast Guard boarding officers to 
remember is that a violation may not be written for any discrepancy 
found in the navigation lights on a motorboat, except between sun- 
set and sunrise . These are the basic rules for lights, you as a 
boarding officer should read the applicable Rules of the Road for 
the area in which you will be examining motorboats. 

NOTE: Motorboats may display only one set of lights and not 

combine the various rules. This means a motorboat cannot 
be rigged according to half International Rules and half 
Motorboat Act of 1940 rules. 

QUESTION: Under International Rules, could a 50 foot motorboat 
display a combination light? 

ANSWER : Yes. Under International Rules any size of motorboat 
may display either the combination light or separate 
side lights. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



VESSELS LESS THAN 65_FEET** 



MttlUJ^tJAii 4 WWII 



MJXIiOtY SAM. Mm 




OR 





to 9Cft t mi 



OR 




10 •!« I «. 





A. B. C. 

Figure 7-4 
VESSELS USING INTERNATIONAL WATERS 

** The requirements for all the vessels indicated in the chart 
above are the same, regardless of size, with these three excep- 
tions : " ^ 

A. Motor btjats 40 feet to less than 65 feet must carry 
the forward white light at a location 9 feet above the gunnels 
and 3 feet higher than the colored lights. In contrast, motor- 
boats under 40 feet carry the forward white light 3 feet higher 
than the colored lights. 

B. For sailboats 40 feet, to less than 65 feet, the 
side lights must be visible from 2 miles away. In contrast, 
the sidelights of sailboats under 40 feet long may be visible 
from only one mile. 

C. A sailing vessel may carry on the top of the foremast 
two 20 point lights in a vertical line one over the other and 
separated so as to be clearly distinguished. The upper light 
shall be red and the lower light shall be green. 
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710: STEERING AND SAILING RULES; BURDEN AND PRIVILEGED VESSEL: 



Privileged : When you are 
privileged, you should main- 
tain course and speed unless 
you 2u:e faced with possible 
collision; then you must act 
to avoid collision. 



Burdened : As a burdened 
vessel, you must take 
positive early action to 
stay clear of the privileged 
vessel. You must also avoid 
(if possible) crossing ahead 
of privileged vessel. 




Figure 7-5 
Privileged/Burdened Situations 
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711: STEERING AND SAILING RULES? SOUND SIGNALS 



The following charts consist of signals given by ships, 
when in sight of each other , by whistle. The following syirbolB 
are used for signals: 

- a short whistle blast (about one second duration) 

# a prolonged whistle blast (four to six seconds duration) 





INI*AND RULES 


SIGNAL 


mWing 


- 


Meeting Vessel 




I mtena to pass you port to porcr 




or 




I assent to a port-to-port passayo 




Intend to pass you starooara t:o 




starboard, or 




I assent to a starDoara— to—scar^ 




board passage 




Overtaking vessel 




I desire to Pass on your starboard 




hand 




I desire to pass on your port hand 




Overtaken vessel 




I assent to your passing on my 




starboard hand 




I assent to your passing on my 




port hand 




I do not assent to your passing 


(or more) 


as proposed 




Privileged vessel in a crossing situa 




tion 




I intend to hold course and speed 



I' 

Burdened vessel in a crossing j-.ituation 
I intend to keep out of your way 
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SIGNAL 



MEANING 



All cases 

My engines are going full speed 
astern 





Danger exists or I do not under-- 
stand your actions or intentions 
or I object or cannot comply 


*I aira directing my course to 
starboard 


*I am directing my course to port 




*My engines are going astern 


(or more) 


Danger, keep clear; I am privileged 


» 


I am within 1/2 mile of the blind 
bend. (Given, in answer, by 
approaching vessels) 



In Inland Rules, the signals are sounded for intention of a 
change of course and should be answered with the same signal. Cross 
signals are prohibited. In Intornaticnal Rules, the signal is 
given when a course change is m^de; no recognition signal is given . 



Inland Rules have t\; o cases when steam vessels may give sound 
signals, on the whistle, ^"when not in sight of each other: (1) a 
long blast of eight to 12 seconds duration means I am leaving a slip; 
or I am approaching from within 1/2 mile of the obscured bend in 
the channel; or I am around the bend and hear you; (2) the danger 
signal, four or more short blasts, can be given in Inland Rules when 
danger exists even if vessels are not in sight of each other. 

*The main points to remember for Jnternational Rules are that 
the signals are sent when the action is taking place and that these 
signals are only given when the vessels are in sight of each other . 
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712: STEERING AND SAILING RULES: EXAMPLES OF SITUATIONS 



FIRST SITUATION 







At night, both vessels would see both colored lights, 
indicating their direct approach "head and head" toward each 
other. In this situation it is a standing rule that both shall 
direct their courses to starboard and pass on the port side of 
each other. In inland Rules, one vessel would sound a single 
short blast, the other vessel would sound a single short blast 
and then they would alter their course. In International Rules 
the vessels would sound one short blast when they alter their 
course to starboard. 



In this situation the red light only is visible to each, 
the screens preventing the green lights from being seen. Both 
vessels are evidently passing to port of each other, which is 
rulable in this situation. In Inland Rules each vessel would 
give one short blast signifying his attention to pass port to 
port. In International Rules both vessels could maintain course. 



SECOND SITUATION 
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THIRD SITUATION 




In this situation the gre6n light only will be visible to 
each, the screens preventing the red light from being seen. They 
are therefore passing starboard to starboard which is ruliible in 
this situation. In Inland Rules each would sound two short blasts. 
In International Ruled » if the vessels are well (?lear of each other, 
they will maintain course and speed; no sisals will be sent. 



FOURTH SITUATION 




In this situation one power driven vessel is overtaking 
another power driven vessel from some point within the angle of 
two points abaft the besun of the overtaken power driven vessel. 
The overtaking vessel may pass on the starboard or port side of 
the vessel ahead. In Inland Rules r the overtaking vessel would 
signal which way he intends to pass^ wait for an answer, and then 
pass on that side. In International Rules the overtaking vessel 
(burdened) will indicate the change of course he is making to pass 
the vessel. 
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FIFTH SITUATION 




0 



In this situation the 1:\<o vessels are approaching each 
other at right angles or at oblique angles in such manner as 
to involve ritk of collision, other than where one vessel is 
overtaking another. The vessel which has the other on hor own 
port side shall hold course and speed y and the other shall keep 
clear by crossing astern of the vessel that is holding course 
and speed, or, if necessary to do so, shall slacken her speed, 
stop, pr reverse. In Inland Rules the burdened vessel will 
signal any intended Change of course and the privileged vessel 
will signal one short blase (i.e., holding course and speed) 
or the danger. In International Rules the burdened vessel will 
signal any change of course. 

NOTE: The aOxjva situations apply to power driven vessels. A 
sailing vessel, on the other hand, has the right of way 
except in two situations. First, a sailing ve«»el has 
the right of way unless it is in a narrow channel with 
another vessel that can safely navigate only within that 
channel. Second, a sailing vessel has the right of way 
unless it is overtaking ancther vessel. 

713: CHAPTER QUIZ 



1, How many degrees are in a '*point of the compass'*? How many 
points equal 360 degrees? (702) 

%, What navigation lights would a 17 foot motorboat be reqvjired 
to show at night, while under way, in inland waters? International 
waters? (706) 

3. What navigation lights would a 36 foot motprlx>»t be required 
to show at night, while underway? in 4nl^n<3 wate^rp? Interna^tional 
wafers? (708 and 709) 

4. What navigation iights wqu14 \ 60 foot fnptQFi5oat required 
to show at night, while underway, in inland water a? International 
waters? (708 and 709) 
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5. What navigation lights would a 17 foot sail boat (moving 
under sail only) show at night in inland waters? International 
waters? (706) 

6. For the following examples, determine which vessel is the 
burdened vessel. (Consider yourself and the other vessel to 
be a power driven vessel unless otherwise states.) 

a. The other vessel is off your pon: bow. 

b. The other vessel is off your starboard bow. 

« 

c. The other vessel is overtaking you. 

7. What is the main difference between Inland and^International 
steering signals? 
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CHAPTER 8 



NEaiGENT AND GROSSLY ^EaIFE^r^ OreRATION 
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NEGUffiNT AND GROSSLY NEaiGENT OPEPATION 



801: INTRODUCriCN 

In Chapters 6 and 7 we discussed the equipment required by law for 
motorboats. In this chapter we will discuss the type of raotoiboat 
operation whidi constitutes the biggest hazard to safety afloat 



negligent operation. (The term reckless or negligent operation has been 
changed to negligent or grossly negligent tnder tne Federal Boating 
Safety Act orim) . 



If the sport of boating is to remain safe, the unsafe motoiboat 
operators uust be found and educated cn safe motoiboat operation. This 
educaticai can be administered in the form of instructions from boarding 
officers, civil penalties assessed by the Coast Guard, or the harshest 
education of all arrest. Regardless of the method used to educate 
the public; negligent operation of a motoiboat must be stqjped i^enever 
detected by a boarding officer. Negligent operation will iKJimally 
be handled by means of civil penalty or criminal prosecution. 

802: EEHNITICN OF NEGLI(g^^^ (yERATION 

Negligent operation is the failure to exercise that degree 
of care necessary under the circunstaices to prevent the endangering 
of life, lini> or property of any person. Negligent operations may bo caused 
by the operator's ignorance, inattention, indifference, or general care- 
lessness . 

803: EEHNITICN OF GROSSLY NEaiGENT OPERATICN 

Grossly negligent inplies extreme forms of negligence. Gross 
negligence is an aosence of all care. The term means that the operator 
of a boat kiMws that a certain act can creat? an tnreasonable risk of harm, 
even though he dkjes not necessarily intend to use harm. 

804: EXAMPLES OF NEaiGEOT OPERATION 

804-1: Failure to reduce speed in areas where boating is concentrated. 
Excessive speed can create a dangerous wake causing other boats in the 
vicinity to ship water, lose equipment, or in other ways receive damage. 
This wake can also threaten the safety of persons in near by boats . This 
kind of operation can endanger life, linb, a:id/or property. 

804- 2 :Operating at excessive speed under storm conditiois or in fog . 
Hazardous conditions are also present when maneuvering room is restricted 
by narrow channels or when vision is obstructed by sudi things as jetties, 
land, or other boats. 
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804- 3 : Operating v/hile under the influsnce of intoxicants or drugs . 
This is not in itself a violation of the law unless the operation of 
the boat is erratic. In other words , if you are examining a motor- 
boat and the operator is drinking beer, but the vessel as you observed 
it was operating in a normal manner, no violation exists. However, 
if you had observed the boat operating in a way that could endanger 
life, lijA, or property you would cite the operator fpr negligent opera- 
tion. St|)porting evidence would be the fact that you had observed the 
operator consuming intoxicants. If a case such as this goes to court, 
the boarding officer has to prove the operation of the boat was negli^t , 
not that the operator was intoxicated. The fact that the operator was 
drinking y or taking drugs, will help support the fact that boat was being 
operated erratically. If, in your opinion, the boat's erratic oowment 
was caused by the operator's use of intoxicants or drugs, you should 
not permit the operator to continue using the boat. In this situation, 
you have several alternatives . It mij^t be qjpropriate to tow the vessel * 
to the nearest mooring, or to have a capable passenger on the boat t&ke 
over operation (with the permission from the person yAio is in charge 
of the boat) . Or, if the operator will not or is incapable of granting 
sudi pemdssioi, ytm may place an operator aboard from your boating 
sa^ty crew. In sorae instances, you m^ want to request the assistance 
of local law enforcement officers and handle the case under state law. 
These are only suggestions ; your choice of action will depend on the 
circumstances . Regardless of v^at action you take or is taken by other 
authorities , if you observe a vessel operating in a negligent manner, 
you are required to file a notice of violation with the district coninander. 

804-4: Towing water skiers in an area v^ere a fallen skier mirfit be hit 
by other" vessels may constitute negligent operat ion. Also, towing water - 
skiers in areas where obstructions e^^st may fall in the same category. 

804-5: Operation within swinming areas wh^ bathers are present . The 
mere operation in an area where swinners are noimally present but are 
not present at the time would be difficult to prove applic^le under 
the language of the law vihich states: "so as to endanger the life, limb, 
or property of any perstai." However, if the ar»a is posted, the case 
becomes a^avated and if swijiiners are present, a grossly negligent 
situation probably exists. 

8C4-6: Operaticy in the vicinity of dams when such areas are known to 
be hazardous . When the areas are maiked by warning signs , posters , 
buoys, or other means to infoim the public of the hazards present, opera- 
tion there would be of a greater degree of negligence than i£ not posted. 
Where there has been previous usage of the waters by boatmen, it may 
be difficult to prove a negligent case mless there is a history of casual- 
ties at the specific locale or in a similar area. 
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804- 7: Cutting through an area where a regatta or marine parade is in 
progress in a way that could hazard participants or spectator , inter- 
fere vdth the safe conduct of the event, or otherwise cause an lairea- 
scnable nuisance is negligence. * 

These are just a few exanples of negligent operation. As a 
boarding officer, you will encounter other negligent operation cases. 
You will have to decide vdiether the operation is negligent or not, review 
paragraph Vlll-12 of CG-253 for a complete discussion on this. Just 
remeiAer, operation of a vessel which endangers life, liinb, or property 
in anyway is negligent operation. 

805: PROCEDUI^ 

The following discussion concerns the steps a Coast &iard 
boarding officer shwild take \4ien observing an act of negligent or 
grossly negligent operation: 

(1) Stop the stfcject. 

(2) Inform the operator of the reasons why his operation is 
negligent and tell him to cease this type of operation. 

(3) Examine the vessel. 

(4) Fill out and complete Report of Boarding (CG-4100) plus a 
si:|>plemental report fumishing the information required on page 8-14 and 
15 of the Boarding Manual. (Also given in chapter on CG-4100). Be sure 
this form and the supporting papers contain all ^lic£4)le information 
concerning the violation, (see illustration at end of chapter) 

(5) Give the Violation copy of Fottd CG-4100 to the operator 
of the vessel. 

(6) The comnanding officer or officer- in- charge of the re- 
porting unit will review the report and its supporting papers ; procuie 
additional information, if it is needed and can be readily obtained, 
and Chen forward the report and the supporting papers in accordance 
with district instructions. 

805- 1: A QTIZENS ODMPLAINI 

If a citizen's conplaint of negligent operation is received by 
telephone, apply the following procedures: 

(1) If action is still occuring and it is within the capability 
of the mit to take positive action, dispatch personnel to the scene 
of the incident. The pers(»inel dis^^atdied will: 

(a) If the offending vessel is still at the scene, board 
and examine the vessel. 

lis 



(b) If the offending vessel has departed the scene, 

atteupt to contact the citizen making the coraplaint, 
and detain the information required by paragra^ 2, 
page 8-14-15 of the Boarding Manual, CG-253. 

(2) If action has ceased at the tiuB the conplaint is received, 
the receiving Coast Guard unit will: 



Request tlie citizen conplainant forward a written 
co^laint of the incident, to the Coast Guard adifisii^ 
the coisplainant of v^at fact«^ should be included in 
the conplaint, or 

Request the conplainant come to the unit Vi^iere the 
Coast Guard will assist the conplianant in preparing 
a written coaplaint, or 

If (mly a short time has el^sed since the incident, 
and it seems advantageous to make immediate inquiry 
into the matter, dispatdi personnel to inquire into it. 

If a citizen's written conplaint has been received, or a pre- 
liminary inquiry of an incident has be«i made by Coast Guard personnel 
but no actual boarding has taken place, the following instructions 
apply: 

(1) The conmanding officer or officer-in-charge will xeview 
the complaint or the results of the inquiry. If additional information 
is necessary and it is readily obtainable, take steps to detain it. 

(a) If from the facts available it appears that a negli- 
gent operation violation occurred, conplete Form 
CG-4i00 and forward it, together with any si:pporting 
papers, to the district coramandter via the chain of 
comnand. A copy will also be sent directly to the 
district commander. 



(a) 

Cb) 
(c) 



Cb) If from the facts available it appears that a negli- 
gent operation violation did NOT occur, forward the 
material to the district coninander via the chain of 
command. Do not oonplete a Form CG-4100 . In all of 
the above cases an individual o^mplainant may be 
advised that Coast Guard action in no way limits his 
rig^it to pursue civil action or to make conplaint to 
State or local authorities (especially where violations 
of State or local laws are alleged) . 
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In sooB cases if may be necessaiy to arrest the operator of a 
wssel for negligent operation. If you oust arrest^ follow the arrest 
procedures listed in Chapter 12 or the step-by-step procedure listed 
in section VI II -12, paragraph (4) , pages 8-17 and 8-18 of the Boarding 
Mmual, GG-253. 

806: ACTUAL WSLIWT OPERATION CASES 

This section covers three actual cases of negligent operation. 
We have selected one each for the west coast, east coast, and Great 
Lakes area. This does not signify that these are the predominant kinds 
of negligent operaticsi cases in these areas. Instead, the exaisples 
shoi^ you that negligent operaticsi occurs in all areas where there is 
boating activity. 

806-1: East Coast 

Vihile a boating safety detachment was on safety patrol, they 
spotted a small outboard motoxboat with a young girl riding on the bow. 
ifxm closer investigation, the detachment personnel found that ^e small 
girl was not only sitting on the bow, but was also hanging her legs 
over the side. Ihe boat was undexway at approximately Hvo knots and 
had no rail on the bow to hold csito. The detachment stopped tilie motor- 
boat and cited it for negligent operation. 

QUESTIGN: \itiy was this boat cited for negligent operation? 

ANSWER : The boat was cited for negligent operaticn because it was 
carrying a girl on its bow who was hanging her legs over 
the side. There was nothing for her to hold onto. The 
danger in this type of operation is caused bv the possibility 
of tiie girl falling over the side from a jenc or roll of the 
boat as it moves throu^ the water and the boat running over 
the girl. This operation endangers life and is the basis 
for the negligent operaticm citation. 

806-2: Great Lakes 

This case occurred in the Great Lakes region on an inland lake 
classified as Federal waters because of its location between two states. 
A safety patrol was undeiway on the lake. At {proximately 0055, the 
patrol spotted an outboard motorboat operating with no navigation lights 
except for the 12-point stem li^t. The safety patrol stewed the 
motoxboat and infoxned the operator that he was operating without the 
proper li^ts. 

An examination of the boat was then amducted and the following 
violations were foisid: 

Q.) Insufficient personal flotation devices aboard. 
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(2) No Certificate of Nixd^er aboard. 

(3) No sound producing device aboard. 

(4) Nuni>er inproperly displayed, 

(5) Inproper navigation li^ts. 

In additicsiy the operator was very uicxx^erative and used abusive 
language to the boarding officer. After the operator was given the 
violation copy of the Report of Boarding, he placed his motoiboat's 
throttle full forward. As the boat was moving forward, it scraped the 
side of the patrol boat. When the amidship secti(»i of the vessel was 
passing the safety patrol boat's bow, the operator placed his boat in 
a hard right turn. 

Due to the darkness and the shallcMness of the area's waters, the 
boarding officer did not chase the raotoiboat. Since he had all the 
necessary information from the examination, all he needed to do was add 
the violation of negligent c^raticn to the boarding form. 

QUESTION: Since the violation was not listed on the operator's copy 

of the boarding form, can the operator be cited for a viola- 
tion, and why, in this case, was the boat cited for 
negligent operation? 

ANSWER : To answer the first part of the question- -yes, the operator 
cai still be cited for the violation. Just as the supporting 
information that you list on the district conmander's copy 
of the boarding fbrm need not appear on the operator's copy, 
neither must the description of the violation appear on the 
operator's copy. In the case just mentioned, the boarding 
officer had the necessary information from the examination 
he had performed before the negligent operation took place. 
In order to prevent possible injury to the personnel on both 
boats, the boarding officer avoided a diase. In this case, 
negligent operatic was demonstrated in several ways. The 
patrol boat was damaged when the other boat took off. The 
people on the outboard were threatened with injury because 
the boat was operated too fast for conditions, and the 
sharp turn could have thrown the occt?)ants out of the boat. 
Finally, operating after dark without iproper lifting was 
deemed negligent operatiai due to the inability of other 
boats to see the imprq)erly lifted boat. However, in^roper 
lighting is not always negligent operation; it will depend 
on the specific situation. 
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806-3: West Coast 



A boating safety detachment (BOSEET) was patrolling a regatta in 
Newport Bay, California. The regatta was a yacht race and there were 
numerous spectator vessels in the bay srea. Just before the start of 
the race, the B06EET noticed a small outboard motoiboat proceeding 
throui^i the starting area at a higji rate of speed* The BOSEET hailed 
the boat with a loud hailer, but the operator continued to proceed at 
a hi^ rate of speed toward the starting line. The outboard was hailed 
again by the BOSEET and was directed to preceed exit of the starting 
area and to standby for an exandnation. At this time the operator of 
the notorbcat proceed threudi the starting area again at a hig^ rate of 
speed. Hie BOSEET oomnenced to chase the offencter as it appeared that the 
boat was not following their instructions . The BOSEET diased the out- 
board for approximately two ndles. At this time the boat slowed down. 
The BOSEET maneuvered as close to the offender as possible in order to 
direct him to stop for an examination. When the BOSEET was near the 
motoiboat, the operator was again ordered to stop. The operator of the 
motorboat then asked the boarding officer vdiat authority he had to stop 
his boat. (Keep in mind that both boats are still moving) . The boarding 
officer replied that uider 14 lEC 89, Coast Guard cornnissioned, warrant 
and petty officers had the authority to stop and examine vessels on 
fi^ral waters. The operator of the motoiboat lauded, made some 
obscene remarks , and maneuvered his boat in such a way that the BOSEET 
boat was isiable to go alongside. A few minutes passed and the offender 
again took oft at a high rate of speed away from the BOSEET boat. The 
BOSEET boat a^nnenced to chase the outboard again. When the BOSEET boat 
cau^t up this time, the motoiboat was again ordered to stop and again 
the operator refused. After atteupting all the methods known to the 
boarding officer to stop the motorboat , the boarding officer threw a 
piece of nylon line at the propeller of the boat. Hiis fri^tened the 
operator of the motorboat and this time he stopped. The BOSEET boat 
then went alongsic'^s and the boarding officer arrested the operator for 
negligent operation. The operator was placed on the BOSEET boat in 
custody of the boarding officer and the operator's boat was taken in 
tow. Enroute to the Coast Guard moorings, the boarding officer read the 
arrested man his rights (thou^ not required for this type arrest) , and 
notified the nearest Coast Guard unit that he was bringing in an 
arrested man and his boat (the district (RCC) was also advised) . After 
the operator was arrested his outboard was examined and the following 
violations found: No perscmal flotation devices aboard for the four 
PQB, and the Certificate of Nunber was not aboard. In additioi to these 
violations, the following notations were added: Negligent operation 
and failure to stop for a Coast Guard examination. 
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The negligent otDeration of the motorboat occurred v^en the 
operator was operating at a hi^ rate in an area where there were 
numerous other boats. This operation endangered those on the motorboat 
as well as the other boats in the area. 

The operator was arrested because he meant to operate the 
motoifeoat in a careless fashion and if allowed to continue he most 
likely would have caused in injury or damaged some property. Under 
the new FBSA Act this would probably be defined as "grossly negligent" 
operaticai. 

The case was dismissed under criminal prosecution due to the 
operator's age (17). The case was handled tnder civil penalty pro- 
ceedings and the operator was fined $300.00 for the violations. 

807: SlfMARy 

Proper enforcement of negligent operaticai will enhance boating 
by making it a safer sport. The curtailment of negligent operation 
will hopefully make our water ways safer. 

Before conducting boating safety patrols , you should review the 
5910 series of Ccranandant and district coinnander instructions concerriing 
the various policies in this field. 
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U.S. COAST GUARD (ILLUSTRATION) INFORMATION SHEET 

REPORT OP NEGLIGENT OR GROSSLY NEGLIGENT OPERATION 



1 . Type of Offense 

Excessive speed » 
Overloading of vessel. 

a. Number of persons on board, 

b. Rated load capacity (if available) ♦ 

Operating under the influence of liquor, drugs » ere. 
Operating vithin restricted bathing area 
or otherwise near svimmers. 
Operating in area posted as dangerous ♦ 
Other (Specify) . 

NOTE: The actions listed above do not, under all circumstances ♦ 
constitute negligent or grossly negligent operation. A 
full explanation of the incident must be provided in 
Item #11. 



2. Description of Offending Vessel 

Vessel Number: 

Hull Material; 

Engine Horsepower : 

Use: ( ) Pleasure 

( ) Passengers for hire 
( ) Commercial fishing 
( ) Other {Si>ectfy) 



Vessel Name 
Make & Model: 
Length 



Propulsion : { ) Inboard 

( ) Outboard 

( ) Inboard-Outboard 

( ) Other (Specify) 



3. Name and Address of Owner (Offending Vessel) 



U. Name and Address of Operator (Offending Vessel) 



5* Time and Place of Incident 
Date: 

(Month, Day, Year) 
Body of Water: 



Time : 

Nearest 

Town or City: 



( )A.M, 
( )P.M- 



Exact Location (Bearing and distance from 
cnown landmark or latitude and longitude); 
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Instruction to Compl^ln&nt 



1. The complainant is requested to complete this Information 

Sheet to the best of his ability and knovledge (including Item #11) 

2* If there vere witnesses to the incident, obtain statements 
from each and mail these statement* along vith this completed 
Information Sheet to: 

( PUT THE ADRESS OF lOUH DISTRICT HERE) 



Instruction to Coast Guard Personnel 

1. Coftst Guard personnel receiving complaints of negligent otf 
grossly negligent operation^ which they did not witness, shall 
furnish the complainant a copy of this Information Sheet and 
direct him to comply with the above instructions. Any assistance 
which can be given the complainant in completisgl this sheet or in 
obtaining supporting statements from witnesses shall also be 
provijded. 

2. ffsgllgent or grossly negligent operation witnessed by 
Coast Guard Personnel shall be handled as follows! 

a. "Report of Boarding and Notice of Violation*^' CFor» COr^UlQOl 
shall be prepared at the time of boarding. The preparation of 
this Information Sheet does not alter the Boarding Officer ♦s 
responsibility to also prepare form CG-UlOO. 

b. The Boarding Officer shall obtain from all witnesses a brief, 
clear statement containing their observations of the incident. 
These statements shall be attached to this form as a part of the 
preliminary inquiry. 

c. Form CO-UlOO, this Information Sheet, and any supporting 
statements from witnesses shall be forwarded to the district 
commander via the chain of command and the OCMI having geographical 
Jurisdiction • 

d. In order to apprise the district coxamaader of the status 

of cases of this nature, a copy of Form CO-UlOO shall be forwarded 
direct to the District Commander by the commanding officer or 
Off Icer-ln-Cbarge of the unit reporting the violation. 
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Weather and Sea Conditions 



Weather_i 



( ) Clear 

( ) Raia 

( ) Fog 

( ) Other (Specify) 



Visibility: 
( ) Good 
{ ) Fair 
( ) Poor 



Water : 
( ) Calm 
( ) Choppy 
( ) Rough 
( ) Strong 
Current 



Wind ; 
7 r~None 
( ) Light 
( ) Moderate 
( ) Strong 
( ) Storm 



Attitude and Conduct of Operator ( Offending Vessel) 
( ) Cooperative 

( } Uncooperative (explain below) 



Injuries Sustained 

Name Adress Injury 
1. 



2. 



3. 

(If additional space is needed, use attached sheet) 
Property Damage (Include nature and extent) 
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10. Wltnegseg 



Name Adrese VTllling to testify 

Yes No 

1. ( ) ( ) 



2. ( ) ( ) 



3. ( ) ( ) 



(If additional space is needed* use attached sheet). 



II. Description of Incident (Include» as applicable, the following 
information) • 

a. Description of area (a sketch or scale drawing would be 
helpful) . 

b. Proximity of batbers, waterskierst or vessels. 

c. Approximate routes and speeds of offending vessel and 
reporting vessel. 

d. Action which endangered life and/or property. 

e. Approximate slse of wake. 



(If additional space is needed* use attached sheet). 

12. Offense Reported By : 

Name: Signature: 

Adress 



(or Unit): Telephone No: 
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CHAPTER 9 

CORRECTION OF AN ESPECIALLY HAZARDOUS CONDITION 



Section P*^® 

901: Authority For Correction of An Especially 
Hazardous Condition 

902: Insufficient Lifesaving and Firefighting Devices 9-1 

903 1 Overloading ^"^ 

904: Other Unsafe Conditions 5-2 

905: Use of Termination Authority 5-2 

906: Preparation of CG-4100 When Terminating Use 9-3 
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CORRECTION OF AN ESPECIALLY HAZARDOUS CONDITION 



90i: AUTHORITY FOR CORRECTION OF AN ESPECIALLY HAZARDOUS 
CONDITION 

Termination of unsafe use as a means of correction of 
an especially hazardous condition derives its authority from 
section 13 of the Federal Boat Safety Act of 1971 which reads 
as follows: 

Section 13 . If a Coast Guard b irding officer observes 
a boat being used without sufficient Xifesaving or firefighting 
devices or in an overloaded or other unsafe condition as defined 
in regulations of the Secretary, and in his judgment such use 
creates an especially hazardous condition, he may direct the 
operator to take whatever immediate and reasonable steps would 
be necessary for the safety of those aboard the vessel, including 
directing the operator to return to mooring and to remain there 
until the situation creating the hazard is corrected or ended. 

902: INSUFFICIENT LIFESAVING AND FIREFIGHTING DEVICES 

First, we will clarify the terms insufficient lifesaving 
devices (personal flotation devices) and firefighting devices. 
For example, you have stopped a boat and in your examination 
you find the boat either has fewer personal flotation devices 
than required for the number of people on board, or has 
insufficient firefighting devices aboard. In your opinion , 
if the boat is used further with either of these deficiencies, 
an especially hazardous condition will be created. You, as a 
boarding officer, may require the operator to take corrective 
action necessary for the safety of those persons on board the 
boat. If the corrective action can only be obtained by having 
the boat returned to the nearest safe mooring, you are authorized 
to require the boat to return to the mooring, and in addition, 
to remain there until the deficiencies are corrected or ended. 

903: OVERLOADING 

Another example where this authority could be used by 
boarding officers would be for an overloaded boat. You, as 
a boarding officer, stop a boat which has very little freeboard, 
and is taking or could take on water very easily. You determine 
this boat to be overloaded, and if the boat is continued to be 
used, the people on board could find themselves with a sinking 
or capsized vessel. For this reason an especially hazardous 
condition is created by the overloading, and you would terminate 
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the uae of the boat. However, you must exercise extreme 
caution in this case* Should you order the boat back to 
mooring without providing an escort or reducing the over- 
loaded condition (by taking passengers or gear aboard your 
patrol boat) , the boat may sink or capsize while carrying 
out your order. Whenever in doubt about the safety of the 
persons on board the boat, escort the terminated vessel to 
the nearest safe mooring. 

904: OTHER UNSAFE CONDITIONS 

Finally, Section 13 refers to "other unsafe conditions 
as defined by the Secretary." These other unsafe conditions 
are determined by the Commandant of the Coast Guard, not the 
boarding officer, and are published as regulations. If the 
boarding officer considers an unsafe condition to exist other 
than insufficient personal flotation or firefighting devices, 
or overloading, it must be one of the unsafe conditions pub- 
lished in regulations before it can be enforced. At the pre- 
sent, "other unsafe condition" means a boat — 

(a) Does not display the navigation lights between sunset 
and sunrise; 

(b) Has fuel leakage from either the fuel system or engine; 

(c) Has an accumulation of fuel in the bilges or a compart- 
ment other than a fuel tank; 

(d) Does not meet the ventilation requirements for tanks 
and engine spaces; 

(e) Does not meet the requirements for backfire flame 
control. 

(f) Hazardous bars. (CCGD 13 only) 

(g) Manifestly unsafe voyage (guidelines for enforcement 
under development by Headquarters). 

905: USE OF TERMINATION AUTHORITY 

The important thing to remember when considering this 
action is that three conditions must exist before it is authorized. 
First, the boat must have insufficient personal flotation devices , 
or insufficient firefighting devices , or it must be overloaded or 
have one of the "other unsafe conditions* listed in regulations. 
Second, the unsafe condition cannot be corrected on the spot. Third, 
continued use of the boat with tone or more of these unsafe conditions 
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present would have to create an especially hazardous condition » 
"especially hazardous" meaning a condition involving a sub- 
stantial risk of injury or loss of life. 

All three conditions must apply before the boarding officer 
can terminate the use of a boat. Prior to using this authority, 
make sure you are authorized. Much embarrassment will be created 
if you use it and are not authorized. At present, only those 
petty officers holding either the D-8 or D-0 designator and 
designated officers are authorized to exercise this authority. 
Refer to Commandant Instruction 5910.15 series for a complete 
discussion. 

QUESTION: What is an example of insufficient firefighting devices 
which may create an especially hazardous condition? 

ANSWER : A 30' motorboat is examined and is found to have 
neither of the required fire extinguishers aboard. 
When stopped, the vessel was headed off-shore with 
5 POB. The boat is equipped with two gasoline 
engines, and has 200 gallons of gasoline aboard. 
The possibility of a fire exists due to the gasoline 
engines and extra fuel. As the boat is headed off- 
shore, should it have a fire, extra time may be 
required for assistance to arrive on scene. This, 
therefore, creates an especially hazardous condition. 

The authority to terminate use of a vessel can help prevent 
injuries or loss of life and property on the water. However, 
this authority must be properly used less we interfere with the 
constitutional rights of our countrymen. Remember Alexander 
Hamilton's statement in Chapter One. 

906: PREPARATION OF CG-4100 WHEN TERMINATING USE 

When a boarding officer orders the termination of a boat 
he mu*t check the appropriate box/boxes on the Notice of Violation, 
CG-4100 and list any instructions given to the operator of the 
boat being terminated in the remarks section 

The following illustrations are example.-: of what one district 
is doing when ordering termination of a boat. The first illu- 
stration is an explanation of the termination authority. This is 
given to tb2 operator along with the Report of Boarding (CG-4100). 
Note that the boarding officer lists his name and unit on this 
sheet. The second ullustration is a form on which the boarding 
officer can submit information concerning the circumstance surround- 
ing the termination. This form is forwarded to the district as an 
attachment to the CG-4100. This sheet is not given to the operator. 
These are examples which can aid you in the enforcement of the ter- 
mination authority. These illustrations are suggested aids, not 
requirements . 
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ILLUSTRATION A 



DEPARTMENT OP TRANSPORTATION UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 

INFORMATION FOR BOAT OPERATOR CONCERNING COAST GUARD AUTHORITY 
TO DIRECT THE CORRECTION OF AN ESPECIALLY HAZARDOUS CONDITION 

Federal Boat Safety Act of 1971 (PL 92-75 ) 



Section 13 . If a Coast Guard Boarding Officer obiervea a boat 
being used without sufficient llfesavlng or flreflghtlng devices 
or In an overloaded or other unsafe condition as defined in 
Regulations of the Secretary (of the Department In which the 
Coast Guard is operai^lng) » and In his Judgment such use creates 
an especially hazardous condition^ he may direct the operator to 
take whatever Immediate and reasonable steps would be necessary 
for the safety of those aboard the vessel. Including directing 
the operator to return to mooring and to remain there until the 
situation creating the hazard is corrected or ended. 

For the purpose of section 13 of the Act "other unsafe condition" 
means a boat — 




Does not display the navigation lights required 

Has fuel leakage from either the fuel system or engine; 

Has an accumulation of fuel in the bilges or a compartment other 

than a fuel tank. 

Does not meet the ventilation requirements for tanks and engine 
spaces 

Does not meet the requirements for backfire flame control. 

Your boat is being boarded to determine if the above authority 
provided to the Coast Guard should be used to Insure the safety 
of the persons on your boat. 

Your Boarding Officer is » of Coast Guard 

Unit » and is specifically trained and 

authorized to perform this function. He will not unnecessarily 
Interrupt your boating pleasure^ but he must be assured of your 
safety. Your cooperation will aid considerably in reducing the 
amount of time required. 

Should any violation of the above federal requirements be observed 
and » in the Boarding Officer ^s Judgment » such deficiency creates 
an especially hazardous condition to the occupants of the boat^ 
you will be directed to take specific steps to correct the unsafe 
condition. Immediate compliance is required for safety purposes. 

Failure to comply with the directions of the Boarding Officer 
will result in a citation for that non-compliance as well as the 
specific violations which created the unsafe condition. Continued 
use could result in prosecution in a Federal Court resulting in 
a sentence of up to one (1) year in jail and $1^000 fine for use 
of the boat in a grossly negligent manner so as to endanger llfe» 
llmb^ or property of a P^^^^^*^^ 
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Please. remember that the action taken is for your safety and 
if you have any questions » the Boarding Officer will answer th 
or advise you where to find the answer. 
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ILLUSTRATION B 



3 
4 



UNIT^ 
DATE^ 



SUPPLEMENT SHEET TO BOARDING REPORT # 



(Refer to # on CG-4100) 



!• IN MY JUDGMENT THE BELOW NOTED CONDITIONS CREATED AN 
ESPECIALLY HAZARDOUS CONDITION. 



2* The following un«afe conditions were observed: 



c 



Insufficient lifeseving e. 
devices 

Insufficient firefighting f 
devices 

Overlosded (Deteiled g, 

explsnst ion required) 

Operator must he cited 

for negligent operation 

Fsilure to display 

required nsvigat ion 

lights 



Distance offshore 
Greatest vind 



mi . 

knots 



Sea height 
Visibility 



Fuel leakage (Fuel 
system or engine) 
Fuel accumulation 
(Other than fuel tank) 
Failure to meet 
ventilation requirements 
Failure to meet backfire 
flame control require- 
ments 



feet 



miles 



Other conditions contributing to hazard: 



5. Specific instructions given the operator vera: 



6. Boarding Officer action to assist insuring safety: 



7. REMARKS: 



- (BOARDING OFFICER SIGNATURE ORDERING 

O \ Xti^ THE TERMINATION OF UNSAFE USE) 
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1001: INTRODUCTION TO MOTORBQAT EXAMINATION TECHNIQUES 



This chapter discusses the safety patrol concept and 
recommends various techniques for examining motorboats, yachts 
and uninspected vessels. Much of the material presented on 
boarding techniques has been taken from the experience of 
professional boating safety personnel. These techniques are 
recommended to help you in your examination and can be modi- 
fied as needed to fit your situation. Each boarding officer 
will perfect his own techniques with practice. 

The majority of boats that are examined each year are 
primarily pleasure boats. The people aboard these pleasure 
boats are, for the most part, relaxing and temporarily 
escaping from their daily responsibilities. Consequelitly, 
these people don't really want to be bothered with a safety 
examination. Some of the boating public will consider a 
Coast Guard examination as an inconvenience and an infringe- 
ment of personal rights. You as a boarding officer are going 
to have to make these boatmen feel that the examination is 
useful and is being made for their safety. Even with this 
thought in mind you should examine vessels with a minimum of 
delay, yet still be thorough. If at all possible, you should 
make examinations in locations where other boat traffic is 
not obstructed, and where it is easy to maneuver alongside 
safely. In the following sections we discuss the proper 
methods of selecting areas for safety patrols, duties of a 
safety patrol and suggested technqiues in examining vessels. 

1002: SAFETY PATROL CONCEPT 

A "Safety Patrol" is defined as a roving waterborne 
patrol of boating areas for the purpose of deterring, detecting, 
and reporting unsafe practices; observing aids to navigation 
and reporting deficiencies; and being immediately available 
for response to a search and rescue demand. Boating safety 
detachments and Coast Guard shore facilities constitute the 
backbone of the "Safety Patrol Program." District operational 
units should use the safety patrol concept in motorboat law 
enforcement whenever possible. Only trained and certified 
boarding officers should be employed in charge of these patrols. 
Through their very presence, these patrols, especially if ob- 
served stopping and examining safety violators at varying times 
and locations , should serve to deter the operator who is prone 
to endangering others. The safety patrol should operate in 
areas of boating concentrations and be alert to detect unsafe 
practices such as: excessive speed, overloading, improper 
loading, operating in swimming areas, operating in posted 
dangerous waters, erratic operation, etc. The patrol shall 
stop and examine those boats observed in unsafe operations. 
Also, any boat to which assistance is rendered will be examined 
(if feasible). Notices of Violation will be issued when 
violations exist. 
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The effectiveness of safety patrols will not be 
me asured in terms of the number of boardings conducted . 
Therefore boarding officers shall not, without reason, board 
boats displaying valid examination decals issued by the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary, or by law enforcement agencies recognized 
by the Coast Guard as having equivalent requirements. They 
shall not be so overzealous in their examination as to be 
distracted from their alertness to observe unsafe practices 
and render assistance. A mass routine boarding program will 
not normally be conducted unless the district co mmander feeTs 
a safety problem exists within a given area . THus the safety 
patrol concept does not eliminate boardings in enforcement 
of motorboat laws, it merely places greater emphasis on pena- 
lizing unsafe operators rather than unduly interfering with 
the activities of the law abiding boatman. With the above 
in mind, the patrol will still be expected to board a per- 
centage of those boats in any area, whether observed in an 
unsafe condition or not, to check for compliance with equip- 
ment laws. 

The safety patrols provide an excellent means of 
meeting the boating public and directing their attention to 
the various boating education courses and the Courtesy 
Motorboat Examination program offered by the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary These programs will be discussed in detail in 
Chapter 14. Boarding officers should obtain the names of 
Auxiliarists who may be contacted locally for further informa- 
tion on these efforts. 

There is obviouslv plenty of room for all of us to work 
without competition or conflict in the boating safety field. 
Through careful scheduling, the Auxiliary's effort can be 
used to complement the safety patrol concept, and vice versa. 
Close liaison with the U S. Power Squadrons in this regard is 
also desirable. Finally, liaison with State and other Federal 
agencies should be maintained and schedules of operations 
exchanged to obtain maximum effectiveness with a minimum of 
overlap. 

When selecting an area to be assigned for a safety 
patrol, the need for the patrol and the conditions last found 
at the location should be considered. When possible, a 
safety patrol should operate in an assigned area for a 
relatively brief period of time and then move on to another 
area. In this way the Coast Guard can extend its influence 
to a greater segment of the boating public. . This movement 
from one area to another has been proven most effective by 
Coast Guard boating safety detachments. 

QUESTION: What if you observe no unsafe practices while on 
safety patrol but there are approximately 100 
boats in the safety patrol area? 

ANSWER : You should randomly stop and examine a number of 
these boats. This will keep the equipment laws 
enforced and keep the boater on his alert that 



even though he is observed operating safely, 
he could still be stopped and examined by the 
Coast Guard in the interest of safety. 

1003: EXAMINATION PROCEDURES 

Hailing . Hail the vessel to be examined in a clear 
manner . This hail can be made with any of the following items: 

(1) A blue flashing light - -This light can be seen in 
daylight as well as night and is generally an 
attention getter. This light has been accepted 
for use in maritime law enforcement work. To 

use this device, you turn on thfe light, and inform 
the vessel to stop. 

(2) Stop^ sign - -This is a sign made up the same as a 
street stop sign or a lettered placard with the 
word "stop". When used, it is held up so that 
the boat you want to stop can see it clearly. 

(3) Hand horn or Police Whistle - -These are basically 
attention getters and after the attention is 
received, inform the vessel to stop. 

(4) Hold arm straight out - -This procedure is usually 
involved in every examination regardless of what 
other hailing device is used. You simply hold out 
your arm with your hand held palm out, towards the 
boat you intend to stop. This method is often 
mistaken as a greeting or wave dnd will probably 
require other methods as well. 

(5) LoudHailer- -This is probably the most commonly 
used device. It is poirtted in the direction of 
the vessel to be stopped and the instructions from 
you are broadcast in high volume. This device 
usually eliminates any misunderstanding. 

(6) Siren- -This device is a definite attention getter, 
but should be used as a last resort. The reason 
for this is that it can embarrass the boatman by 
drawing the attention of fellow boatmen. This 
does not mean that you should never use the siren. 
There are times when this is the only way you cart 
stop a vessel. 

There are other devices or methods used to hail vessels, 
but these are the most common. 

After you have the attention of the vessel you should 
state to the operator, " Stop- -I am coming alongside ," or 
" Come alongside my boat ;" you may order the vessel to reduce 

speed, or to follow your boat; different situations will call 
for various instructions. 
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1004: APPROACH 



As you approach to within about 100 feet of the vessel, 
check the number (name and hailing port if documented) for 
proper display. Record this information so that it can be 
rhecked against the vessel 'i» certificate or document when 
presented. If after sunset, you will also check for the proper 
navigation light display. As you approach you will order the 
vessel to be examined to come alongside or state that you are 
coming alongside. A general rule in going alongside is that 
the smaller vessel usually goes alongside the larger. Prior 
to the approach you should check to see that enough fenders 
are out and that enough personnel are available to handle the 
boarding. Having sufficient fenders and personnel will pre- 
vent possible damage and embarrassment when going alongside. 

1005: VESSELS ALONGSID E 

After the vessel is alongside, the first thing you do 
is greet the operator with a "good morning or afternoon, sir 
or ma*am,*' as appropriate. If the vessel to be examined is 
a cabin cruiser you will have to go on board. However, if the 
vessel is a small open boat, you can examine it from your 
patrol boat. In either case, remember- -DO NOT ASK PERMISSION 
TO GO ABOARD OR TO EXAMINE THE VESSEL. Asking permission 
allows the owner/operator to decline and place you at a 
disadvantage at the very beginning of the examination. 
Remember, we have already stated that the operators of most 
of these vessels are relaxing and may consider your boarding 
an irritating inconvenience. Your asking permission to 
board gives him an opportunity to voice his irritation and 
put you on the defensive. 

After extending the greeting to the operator, state, 
"I am petty officer Willis, Coast Guard boarding officer, may 
I see your certificate of number or document (whichever 
applies), and some personal identification (driver's license, 
fishing license, social security card, etc.) please." If 
the person offers these items while they are still in a wallet 
or purse, do not take the wallet or purse . Request that the 
owner or operator remove the items asked for and hand them to 
you. When these items are presented to you, make sure you 
hold on to them securely and do not allow them to fall over the 
side. This has happened before and is veij-' embarrasing to the 
boarding officer. 
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Now that yon have the items needed to fill out the "identification 
section" of the Boarding Form, CG-4100j record the information required. 
Compare the number or name you recorded csi approach with that listed on 
the certificate or document ( Remember each vessel will have either a 
certificate or dooanent not both). 

When the identification section of the boarding form (CG-4100) is 
con?)leted, then ask the owner/ operator for all equipinent required in 
accordance with the •ii«of vessel. Coraraence the examination of the 
items required one type at a time. By this we mean examine all the 
personal flotation devices before examining for, firefighting devices and 
flame arrestor. You will have to examine for the proper amount, approval, 
serviceable condition and in the case of personal flotation and fire- 
fighting devices, that they are readily accessible. 

After filling in the check-off section of the Boarding Form CCG-4100) 
explain any violations, in the remarks section of the form. If the violation 
is one that a warning can be given for, sign the warning statement above 
the remarks section on the reverse of the original copy of the boarding 
form. If the vessel has a violation, issi^ the original copy of Form CG-4100 
to the operator and then explain the violation to him. You should always 
have copies of the paii5)hlet Pleasure Craft, CG- 290, with you vd^en examining 
vessels. This pan^jhlet has the requirements for vessels listed in it and 
if you show the applicable section of this pamphlet to the c^erator as you 
explain the violation, it is easier for hun to understand. You should 
carry other pamphlets relating to boating safety as well, especially those 
dealing with state requirements. This literature serves two purposes: 
One, it helps promote boating safety, and secondly, it improves the public 
image of the Coast Guard. 

If the vessel has no violation, give the operator a "Boat Check" 
decal along with a copy of the pamphlet Pleasure Craft and 

congratulate the operator. Make the congratulation in such a manner 
that the operator takes pride for ccniplying with the law. 

If a citation was given to the operator, inform him that he will 
receive a letter from the district commander stating what action is going 
to be taken in regards to the violation. If a warning for such a 
violation is issued, make sure you ask the operator if it is his first such 
violation. If it is the operator's first offense and a warning is 
issued, no letter will be sent by the district conmander. One item worth 
mentioning while we are talking about violations is that boatding officers 
are not autiiorized to excuse any type of violation which vessels may have. 

QUESTI»J: IVhat if the operator informs the boarding officer that he will 
correct the violation immediately? 

ANSWER : You would issue a violation or warning (if authorized) for 

the basic violation. Inform the operator that when he corrects 
the violation, to bring the vessel back to you. You will then 
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re-exanmie the vessel and if the vessel meets all requireoents 
of the law^ issue the operator a Boat Check decal. lYou 
must also inform hii that this in no way excuses the first 
violation. However, you will make a notation csi your copy 
and' the district's copy of the first boarding fora stating 
that the owner or operator was re-examined dnd found to be in 
ccQpliance. 

QUESTION: What should I do if asked: '^y I cruise around the lake again?'* 
or "Vm on vacation, vjiere can I purchase tJie required equip- 
ment?" or 'The Marinas here charge too much, can I wait until 
I return home frcm the weekend or vacation?" 

AMSf^ : You as a boarding officer should advise the owner, or operator 
that further operation in violation of the law could std>ject 
him to additional penalties. Strongly recconend that the 
owner/operator retimi to shore and obtain the necessary equipment. 
You cannot tell the owner/operator that it is OK with you if ho 
continues to operate in violation for the remainder of the day, 
weekend, etc. Learn your area so you can answer questions on 
^ere boatman may purchase approved equipment. Remember many of 
the boatmen you will meet are from other areas. 

1006J PREVIOUS EXAMIKATIO^B 

In the beginning of this chapter, we mentioned that in addition to 
the Coast Guard, the Coast Guard Auxiliary, and some states perform vessel 
examinations. Each organization gives soiae type of certificate to those 
vessels found in coo^liance with the s^licable requiremoits . The Coast 
Guard Auxiliary gives a decal such as that shown in figure 4{lf.i.The color 
of these decals change each calendar year. 
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Figure 10-1 

This decal is placed on the windshield or on one of the cabin 
windows of the vessel. The states give a variety of itesns which designate 
conqjliance with their law such as: decals, certificates, colored stickers, 
etc. 
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If you recognize any o£ these decals on a vessel to be examined, 
and yxm have not observed the vessel operating in an unsafe manner, you 
can accept this as evidence that the vessel coDQJiies with the law and 
therefore. need not be stopped. Scjue districts have set different policies 
concerning acceptance of these decals. You should consult your district 
instructions concerning individual policy. Remesnber, these items are 
only accepted when you observe the vessel operating in a safe manner . If 
the vessel is observed in an unsafe manner, you are cai?)elled to examine 
the vessel. One last rule to remember is: Boarding officers EXAMINE 
vessels; marine inspection officers INSPECT vessels. 



QUESTION: What would you do if a vessel you hailed gives you a vulgar 
gesture and does not stop? 

ANSWER : This is another reason for observing and recording the number/ 

name of the vessel on approach. If the area is not congested and 
you could chase the vessel without causing damage to other vessels 
in the area, you would pursue the vessel. If you could not pursue 
the vessel, you would record the naroe/nunber of the vessel on a 
Boarding Form, CG-4100, with all applicable information concerning 
the situation in the remarks section of the form. Make sure you 
provide the district with as much information as possible con- 
cerning the description of the boat. 

QUESTICN: What should I do if the operator of a vessel I am examining calls 
me insulting and vulgar names? 

ANSWER : This will probably be your greatest test as a professional boarding 
officer. However, words, no matter how insulting or vulgar, are 
not a violation of Federal law. You as a boarding officer are 
going to have to take the abusive language, informing the operator 
that the examination is for his SAFETY and is not harassment. But 
regardless of the outcome of the examina.tion, do not give the oper- 
tor the colored copy of the boarding form. Furnish all tt.e infor- 
mation to the district office including the ACTIIAL language used 
by the operator. Do not list this information on the vessel's 
copy, 
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In this chapter we have explained v^t a safety patrol is and how 
they should be conducted. We have also listed some suggestions on how to 
examine a vessel. 

The selection of an area in v^ich to perform safety patrols is most 
in^jortant to the success of your boating safety efforts. Assigning a 
safety patrol to an area where there is a heavy concentratipn of boating 
would have a greater inpact on safe boating than selection of a less active 
water way. 
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Developing your own technique in examining vessels will 
also enhance the program. A good technique will detain the 
operator of a vessel for a minimum amount of time. After you 
have performed this technique a number of times, the prepara- 
tion of the reporting form will become routine and chances 
for making a mistake are decreased. This is not to imply 
that you should go out and examine every vessel you see in 
order to develop a technique. Remember the policy is to be 
on the lookout for the unsafe operator. If none are observed^ 
you should make random examinations of those boats present 
for compliance with equipment requirements. 

Other items mentioned in this chapter were the acceptance 
of the decals issued by the Coast Guard Auxiliary and various 
states to vessels complying with their regulations. We have 
also discussed the procedures for handling an abusive or foul- 
mouthed boatman. 

Boarding officers are authorized to use discretion in 
many aspects of their duties. This discretion will be put 
to its utmost test when you have a hostile operator alongside 
and he is calling you every name in the book. You must keep 
in mind that this is not a violation of Federal law and you 
must take the abuse by KEEPING YOUR COOL. Never let a sltua* 
tlon like this cause you to return the slander either by words 
or assaulting measures. That type of action places blame on 
you as well as the operator. Remember the abusive words used 
by the operator only for purposes of recording them on the 
boarding form which will be sent to the district commander 
(not the operator's copy) and then forget them even though 
your pride may have been wounded. 



1008: CHAPTER QUIZ 

1. Define a ''safety patrol" giving the three main goals. 
(1004) 

2. Name four methods of hailing a vessel. (1005) 

3. Should you, as a Coast Guard boarding officer, ask 
permission to board? Why? (1007) 

4. Boarding officers vessels; marine inspection 

officers vessels* (1008) 
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PREPARATION OP NOTICE OF VIOLATION 
FORM CG-4100 



1101: INTRODUCTION 

The Notice of Violation Form CG-4100 has been designed 
on the "traffic ticket^* concept for use in conjunction with 
the Coast Guard's boating safety program. It can be used for 
two purposes: (1) to give the owner ^ master, or operator 
written notice of an alleged violation of the law, or (2) to 
give the owner, master or operator a written warning of an 
alleged violation of the law. 

You, as a boarding officer, are required to be proficient 
in the preparation of this form* The inability of a boarding 
officer to prepare the form correctly and swiftly not only detains 
the vessel but could also delay the processing of a case by 
requiring unnecessary correspondence to obtain information that 
should have been recorded on the form. 

At the tdlme of this printing, a new CG-4100 form has been 
developed, but has not yet been printed • The new form will be 
ready for use 1 January 1975. At that time the old CG^4100 
form will become obsolete. 

The new CG-4100 is 8" x 10", has an original and 3 copies 
per set, all of which is white, and contains 25 sets per pad. 
The new form, which is used only to serve notice of violation 
or warning, requires more information to be recorded than the 
old form. 

You will remember that the old CG-4100 had color copies 
for presentation to boats in compliance with the regulations. 
The new CG-4100 has no color copies and will only be given to 
those boats having a violation. If the boat complies with 
the regulations, on the other hand, the operator wilj. be presented 
a "Boat Check" decal in accordance with Commandant Notice 5910 
dated 29 March 1974. This Notice is printed on page for your 
information and guidance. 

1102: PREPARATION OF NEW NOTICE OF VIOLATION (CG-410Q) 

The following information is the proposed instruction 
for preparing the new CG-4100 form. Because the form is still 
being printed the instruction is only in the proposed stage. 
If there are any changes in the preparation instruction from 
those contained here, they are expected to be minor • Possibly, 
by the time you receive this class, the Commandant Instruction 
implementing the new form will have been released # 




Guideline for Completion of Notice of Violation (CG~4100) 

1. The following guidelines are issued to ensure uniform 
procedures in the preparation and processing of CG~4100. 

2. Block description 

*• Report Number - as established by district comaander 
Moat common procedure is OPFAC number plus consecutive 
number . 

b. Vessel Number - state or Coast Guard number issued 
to boat from certificate of number or from vessel document. 

c. Vessel Name - insert name of boat.. If none insert 

N/A. 

d. Hull Identification Number - boats whose construc- 
tion began after 31 October 1972 are required to have a 

12 character identification number affixed to the hull 
either outboard on the transom or, in the absence of a 
transom, on the starboard outboard side nearest the end 
bearing the steering mechanism. A sample, broken down by 
sections, is provided: 
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Iabc 



MANU ID CODE 



ABC 



12345 



HULL SER. # 



12345 
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12721 



CERT DATE 



M73E{ 



T 



Model Year 



OPTIONAL 
CERT DATE 
A - Aug 
B - Sept 
C - Oct: 
D - Nov 
E - Dec 
F - Jan 
G - Feb 
H - Mar 
I - Apr 
J - May 
K - June 
L - July 



e. Vessel Data 



^^^^ Engine Compartment - mark appropriate 
boxes. These compartments are considered **open" when spaces 
are open to the atmosphere where entrapment of vapors and gases 
is not possible. 

^2) Make ^ Model |. and Model Year - indicate manufacturer ^ 
model and model year. If homebuilt indicate this by utilizing 
abbreviation ••H/B*'. If HIN is given^ list only model as other 
information is provided in HIN. Indicate any data which cannot 
be provided by using ^unk**. 

(3) Hull Material - enter main material of hull. 

(4) Persons on Board - enter appropriate number. Do 
not break down by aduTt, child, male or female. All waterskiers 
are to be counted as POB and one approved PFD for each must be 
aboard the vessel or be worn by the skier. 

^5) Net Tons - from vessel document. If boat is 
numbered insert N/A. 

Length - overall length measured in a straight 
line from end to end over the deck along the center line ex- 
cluding bow sprit, sheer, deckhouse, and equipment. This 
measurement may have to be taken where the certificate of number 
does not reflect this measurement or is near the various departure 
lengths that would determine differences in equipment carriage. 

(7) Construction - mark appropriate block. For the 
purposes of fire extinguishers and ventilation requirements, open 
construction is defined as when fuel, machinery, or other compart- 
ments and decking are open to the atmosphere not allowing the 
entrapment of fuel vapors or gases. Permanently installed fuel 
tanksi constitute CLOSED construction. 

Horsepower - Indicate total rated horsepower of 
mechanical propulsion. In denoting total horsepower, do not use 
decimals (7 1/2 vice 7.5). NOTE: If HP exceed that listed on 
capacity plate, make note in remarks section. 

(9) J^in P ropulsion ^nd Fuel - Mark appropriate boxes. 
A boat propel le'dPby inboard/outboard propulsion is considered 
as an inboard. The following symbols are to be used in the event 
the fuel or propulsion is other than as listed on the form: 

(a) Propulsion 

1 O=oar, paddle, pole, etc. 
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2 S"Sail 

(b) Fuel 

1 F"propan& 

*2 E^electrtcity 

Any other variation should be noted In remarks section* 

(10) Use - mark appropriate block* If the normal 
use is different from the use observed at the time of 
boarding* mark the block denoting observed use and circle 
title denoting normal use 

^* pyne_r Name and Address - obtain from acceptable 
identification* State zip code in all addresses* Whf le 
the owner is not required to furnish the social security 
number^ a concerted effort shall be made to obtain it as 
lav enforcement and other agencies are increasing their 
use of the social security number for identification and 
record purposes. It is best to obtain the social security 
number from the socv&I security card or other acceptable 
document but» lacking this tangible evidence^ the owner's 
word will suffice* If any Information is unobtainable 
insert *^UNK*** Mark Mr. or Ms. block as appropriate. 
Mark block "owner on board" when appropriate. 

g. Operator Name and Address - process identical to 
above section. Fill in age block is applicable* Mark 
block "same as owner" when appropriate and only obtain 
age information* 

Observed in Use ; 

Pate - state numerical equivalents of 
month/day/year. Example; 13 May 1974 is 5/13/74 

(2) Time / Zone - enter 12 hour time figure and 
circle appropriate AM or FM designation* Enter geographic 
time zone as follows: 

(a) EST^ CST, etc* 

(b) if daylight savings time is in effect 
enter EDST^ COST, etc* 
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(3) Body of Water - charted or published name. 

(4) City and State - nearest city, town, or village 
that can be found on a cnart or map. Use standard postal 
abbreviations for states. If outside 3 mile limit, enter 
nearest state. 

(5) Detailed location - enter as: 

(a) latitude and longitude, or 

(b) bearing and distance from charted object or 
fixed landmark. 

(c) if moored, exact position 
i. Violation Section 

(1) List of Violations - mark only the general vio- 
lation (s) observed. Enter in the "Remarks" section the 
description of the specific violation. As this form informs 
the operator of violations committed, it is imperative that 
the specific violation be listed in the Remarks section. The 
list of violations on the inner front over-flap cites violations 
pertinent to the recreational boatman as well as selected 
violations applicable to commercial craft. 

(2) #2, Personal Flotation Devices - enter in remarks 
section eunplifying information pertaining to discrepancies 

in dize, type, condition, etc. On those boats over 16 feet 
in length, note distribution as to wearable and throwable (i.e. 
5 POB-4W/2T) . There are two regulatory citations listed in this 
block, recreational and commercial. Circle the appropriate cite. 

(3) #9, Negligent Operation - enter in remarks section 
any descriptive notes which would further explain this violation. 
Bow, gunwale and seatback riding are not violations of regulations 
but may be a factor in determining negligent operation where the 
attendant circumstances endanger life and limb. Amplifying infor- 
mation concerning negligent operation is required by The Boarding 
Manual (CG-253) . 

(4) #11 « Other - enter in remarks section any 
observed violation not covered by the general descriptive 
terms above. If known, insert appropriate regulatory 
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citation. Listed on inner front over-flap are some of 
the more common violations whJ.?4i might encountered. 



i . Unsafe Conditions Section 

(1) This section follows the process necessary 
to establish the need to exercise termination of use 
authority as authorized under Section 13 of FBSA *71. 

(2) Item 1 - includes those items which have 
been checked in the Violations Section of the form. These 
items» which have been shaded for easy reference, are 
those equipment violations which may create an especially 
hazardous condition. 

(3) Items 2. through 6_ - reflect additional 
unsafe conditions which may create an especially hazardous 
condition . 

(4) If any one of items 1 through 6 are checked, 
the boarding officer must then determine if, in his judg- 
ment, an especially hazardous condition is created. 

(5) If an especially hazardous condition is 
determined to exist, the action taken, either on-the-spot- 
correction or termination of use, must be noted in the 
appropriate block. Amplifying instructions are found in 
COMDTINST 5910.15 series. 

(6) Warning Issued - if issued, mark box and draw 
a diagonal line through the penalty notification section 
on the reverse side. The warning section an the reverse 
side shall be noted to the operat -r. Warnings are given 
only for those violations listed in COMDTINST 5910.12 series 

(7) Issued Decal - eucer serial number of Boat 
Check decal. Enter N/A in those cases where issuance Is 
not authorized. 

K. Remarks Section 

(1) The remarks section is very important when 
processing the violation case. It is therefore imperative 
that this section be utilized to record any amplifying 
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information which might be pertinen:: to the case. 

(2) Examples cf entries remark s section 

(a) tfl - Numbers: display 

Numbers not on contrasting background 
(black numbers - brown background) 

(b) {f2 - PFD: condition 

3 PFD (kapok) , covers vetted 

(c) ^2 - PFD: stowage 
1 PFD inaccessible 

(d) - PFD: suitable size 

4 adult POB, 3 adult PFD, 1 child PFD 

(e) i}2 - PFD: devices required 

5 POB, 4 PFD - 1 of the POB skier 
W/ski belt - acceptability of ski 
belt argued * explained lack of 
approval 

(f) #9 - Neg. Ops speed 

observed approx. 20 kts , seas 2 ft and 
choppy, bow rider life and limb 
endangered as no rails, handgrabs, 
or cockpit on the bow 

(g) //A (9)-B - Outbound, 12 POB, approx. 
200 lbs. equipment/food, sea 2 ft 
chop, max freeboard 8", removed 3 POB, 
terminated use, escorted to safe mooring 

(h) #C-2" fuel in bilges, 

headed toward Peanut Island for picnic, 
terminated use, towed to (location) 

(3) Additional remarks - if there is insufficient 
space in the remarks section, obverse and reverse, additional 
pages may be appended with report number and date noted in 
upper right corner. 

1. Boarding O f f icer 's Name - sign on first line and 
print on second line. This signature attests to the 
violations and unsafe conditions indicated or to compliance 
with applicable regulations. 

»• Unit to which attached - enter name. Use standard 
abbreviations . 
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n. Rank/p.ate - enter in abbreviated form 
CG-AIOQ ( Reverse Side ) 

(1) Penalty Notification Section - Th.is section 
informs the operator of the penalty action which will occur 
in process ing his violation case and will be lined out in 
the event: 

(a) a warning is issued^ or 

(b) a boat is terminated for an 
unsafe condition which is not a violation. 

When issuing a violation, draw a diagonal line through the 
warning section (reverse side). The Boarding Officer shall 
advise the boatman being issued the violation to read this 
section of the form. 

(2) Warning Section - when applicable, note to 
operator after drawing a diagonal line through the penalty 
notification section. 

2. Distribution . Distribute copies as follows (file copy 
to remain with boarding unit) : 

a. Violation , terminatio n, warning - original 
to operator, copies 1 and 2 to district 
commander . 

b. Compliant exami,nation - Boat Check decal to 
operator of recreational boat* DO NOT issue 

.Boat Check decal to charter, rental, 
commercial , etc . , boat ; issue copy 1. 
Original and remaining copy(s) to district 
commander • 

c. Copies 1 and 2 are provided for use of 
district commander as desired . 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Figure 1^1 
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IMP ORTANT NOTICE TO OWNER OR OPERATOR 
CORRECT DISCREPANCY AS SOON AS POSbiUi-E 



Continued operation without required safety equipment 
mav be an invitation to a serious accident. It may 
also result in additional penalties for repeated vio- 
lation of Federal law. 

1. PROCEDURES 

A copy of this form will be mailed to the responsible Coast Gt^ar^ , 
Sis??ic? Comiander who will review all applicable iT>formaUog po 
determine if administrative civil penalty action is indicated. 

Should civil penalty action be considered appropriate for the 
violationO) noted, you will be notified m writing by the 
^iasfcSard District commander of the charges against you, the 
maximum penalty which may be assessed, and the procedures used In 
^sllTinl and collecting the penalty. Within 15 days of receipt 
of this Notification you may provide, m ^^^ing or in persop, 
any information or material that denies, explains, or ^^^igates 
the violation. The information obtained will ^^^^f ^. 
determination of whether to assess a penalty, ^^^f 
without action, remit or mitigate the penalty, or take some 
other appropriate action. 

If it is determined to assess a civil penalty, you will be 
notified of the amount of the penalty assessed J^^'J^^^^^" 
gation or remission is considered appropriate, the mitigated 
I^oint of the penalty or that the penalty is remitted. You 
must respond to this assessment notification within 30 days of 
receipt or the Coast Guard may begin proceedings to collect 
the penalty in a Magistrate's or U. S. District Court. 

The maximum civil penalty is not more than $500.00 for each 
violation. The maximum criminal penalty is not "^ore than 
$1000:00 or one year imprisonment or both for each willful or 
grossly negligent violation. 

2. PROMOTE BOATING SAFETY 

The Coast Guard requests your cooperation in promoting the 
t2f<^<^v nf life and property on the nation's waterways. By 
oSsl^ing the p?esc?iSed laws and regulations and by following 
saK^ating practices, you can help reduce the number of 
fives lost or injuries sustained and prevent damage to property. 
By pracMcing go^ seamanship, you can set an example for others 



to follow. 
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The Coast Guard Auxiliary, a volunteer civilian adjunct of 
the regular Coast Guard offers free public instruction courses 
in small boat handling and seamanship. The auxiliary also con- 
ducts a complete safety examination of motorboats at the request 
of the owner. Special decals are issued to boats passing this 
courtesy motorboat examination. Your participation in those 
programs is encouraged. 

WARNING 

Based on the premise that the discrepancies noted will be 
corrected before the next use of this boat and your statement 
that this is your first citation for a violation of the federal 
boating laws/regulations within the past year, no penalty action 
will be instituted. This warning will be kept on file one year 
and will be considered in the event of a future violation. 



(Signature of B/O) 

ADDlfl0NAL~REMARKS~SECTI0N7 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
UNITED STATES COAST QUAflD 



1103: BOAT CHECK DECAL PROGRAM 



MAILING ADDRESS. 
U.S. COAST OUARD^ 
400 SCVCNTH STRKI 
WASHINOTON, O.C. (OSM 

i.NON«= ^202) 426-1062 
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•COMDTNOTE 5910 

2 9 MAR 1974 



COMMANDANT NOTICE 5910 



SubJ : "BOAT CHECK" Program; implementation of 

^* Purpose . The purpose of this Notice is to promulgate 
the "BOAT CHECK" program which will replace the 1973 
Federal Equipment Check (FEC) program. 

2. Publications Affected . The Boarding Manual (CG-253) 
will be amended tc include the provisions of this Notice. 

3* Baclcground . The Federal Equipment Check (FEC) program 
was implemented in 1973 to provide an opportunity for face- 
to-face dialogue with operators of recreational boats lees 
than 16 feet in length. This effort was carried out by 
Coast Guard Boating Safety Detachments (BOSDETs) end the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary. This past year's experience pointed 
out some problem areas: 

a. Limiting the program to boats under 16 feet in 
length proved detrimental to the intended educational aspect 
of the FEC program since a great number of trallerable boats 
range up to 20 feet in length* and a significant number of 
operators of boats over 16 feet in length expressed an Inter- 
est in the FEC program. 

b. The emphasis on the power boat . as the primary target 
of the FEC program further inhibited the educational intent 
of the FEC program since a great percentage of the smaller 
recreational boats are not mechaniralXy propelled. 

c. The ramp checks conducted by BOSDET and Reserve 
augmentation personnel in some areas interfered with or 
detracted from the Coast Guard Auxiliary's Courtesy Motor- 
boat Examination (CME) efforts. 



4 . Discussion . 



a. The emphasis on basic boating safety education of 
the boating public through face-to-face dialogue with the 
boatman 'ill be continued by the Coast Guard through the 
"BOAT CHECK" program, which supersedes the FEC program. 
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COMDTNOTE 5910 
2 9 MAR t974 

The "BOAT CHECK" will now provide ALL recreational boatmen, 
regardless of type or length of their boat, the opportunity 
to receive a ramp check with the awarding of a distinctive 
decal (enclosure (1)) upon satisfactory completion. 

b. The "BOAT CHECK" decal also will be used by qualified 
Coast Guard boarding officers as evidence of successful com- 
pletion of a Coast Guard law enforcement boarding. 

c. Primary responsibility for the implementation of 
this program will be placed on the Coast Guard Boating 
Safety DetnchmentSk including Reserve augmentation per- 
sonnel when assigned and duly qualified. 

5. Action . 

a. District commanders shall ensure that every effort 
is made to coordinate on-the-water and ramp courtesy board- 
ing activities of Coast Guard, Coast Guard Reserve and 
Coast Guard Auxiliary forces. RAMP INSPECTIONS BY RESERVE 
AUGMENTATION PERSONNEL WILL BE SCHEDULED ONLY IN AREAS WHERE 
NO COAST GUARD AUXILIARY CME EXAMINERS ARE OPERATING. 

b. District commanders will advise the Boating Law 
Administrators of the states within their respective districts 
of this program. The states should be requested to honor the 
decal in the course of their boating safety patrols. 

c. An Initial supply of "BOAT CHECK" decals will be 
distributed to each district commander (b/ob) for further 
distribution to Coast Guard field units. The initial distri- 
bution of the decals will be based on the 1973 FEC and board- 
ing statistics. 

d. BOSTEAM Commanding Officers shall collect and destroy 
all unused FEC decals issued to units under their command. 
District Directors of Auxiliary will Insure that all FEC 
decals issued to Auxiliarlats are disposed of. 

e. The following guidelines will be adhered to: 

(1) DecAls may be awarded to ALL recreational boats 
after ramp checks and law enforcement boardings except as 
follows : 

(a) If the boat does not meet all Federal 
requirements : 

(b) After SAR; 
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COMDTNOTE 5910 
2 9 ICAR 1974 



(c) If an unsafe practice is observed; 

(d) If terminating use; 

(e) If any violation is observed; and 

(f) If a valid CME decal has been awarded^ 

(2) Recognition of the *'BOAT CHECK** decal is to 
be identical to that of the CME decal in that boarding 
officers should refrain from boarding those boats dis- 
playing the decal unless a violation or unsafe practice 
is observed. 

(3) Enforce strict accountability of decals* 
Decals are serially numbered to identify the awarding 
unit • 

(4) Upon successful completion of the "BOAT CHECK" 
the boarding officer will affix the decal to the boat* The 
decal is to be affixed to the windshield (lower port corner) 
or on boats with no windshield^ in a conspicuous area on 
the port quarter. If the operator specifically requests 
the decal be placed at a location other than the foregoing^ 
the boarding officer will comply* When placing the decal 

in another position the operator will be advised that lack 
of visibility of the decal may defeat the "no further board- 
ing" benefit. If the operator does not desire to have the 
decal placed anywhere on his boat, no decal will be issued# 
This will be noted on the CG-<flO0 or on the Ramp Boarding 
Record noted in (5) below. UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES WILL THE 
BOARDING OFFICER IMPLY A GUARANTEE OF "NO FURTHER BOARDINGS" 
WHEN THE DECAL IS DISPLAYED. 

(5) The boarding officer shall note in the "Remarks" 
section of the present CG-4100 (Report of Boarding) the 
serial number of the decal awarded. The revised CG-4100, to 
be available approximately 1 June 1974, will contain a block 
for decal checkoff on the front of the form. As receipt of 
the decal indicates successful completion of a Coast Guard 
boarding, boarding officers will not give a copy of CG-4100 
to those boats receiving the decal. The CG-4100 will not be 
completed for ramp boardings. A separate forrn^ CG-4100E^ has 
been developed for this purpose* The serial number of the 
decal awarded shall be noted in the appropriate block of this 
form. 

6. Form Availability , Following the initial direct distri- 
bution of the "BOAT CHECK" decal, CG-4100D, district (b/ob) 
may obtain additional quantities from Commandant (G-B5r-3) • 
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COMDTNOTE 5910 

2 9 MAR 1974 

Following the initial direct distribution of the Ramp 
Boarding Record, CG-4100E, additional quantities may be 
obtained from Coast Guard Supply Center, Brooklyn utilizing 
stock number 75 30-F02-43 70 . 

7. Cancellation . This Notice is cancelled upon amendment 
of the Boarding Manual (CG-253) and for record purposes on 
31 December 1974. ^ 



End: (1) Sample "BOAT CHECK" decal (drawing) 

Dist: (SDL No. 98) 

A: ijkl(l) 

B: c(20); defghjnr(5); bp(l) 

Ci abdfghijknopx(l) 

D: dm(l) 

Ej r(2); ijklosy(l) 

F: abcdikmprtv(l) 




JOHN F. mmzon 

Ctilsf, Office of Boating Safety 
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Figure 11-2 
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1104: LETTER REPORTS 

In Chapter VIII, section VIII-12(2) of the Boarding Manual, 
CG-253 a letter report is required for negligent operation 
cases. This letter should come from the boarding officer to 
the district officer via the chain of command. The letter 
should contain the following information: 

(1) Date, time and exact location of the incident* 

(2) Name, address, and age of the operator of the offending 
vessel • 

(3) Name and address of the owner of the offending vessel. 

(4) Description of the offending vessel. 

I 

(a) Type of vessel (open motorboat, closed motorboat ^ etc.) 

(b) Name and/or number of vessel. 

(c) Hull construction (wood, aluminum, steel, plastic, etc.) 

(d) Length of vessel. 

(e) Type of propulsion (inboard, outboard, etc.) 

(f) Color arrangement. 

(g) Rig- 

(5) Weather. 

(6) Visibility. 

(7) Sea Conditions. 

(8) Wind Conditions. 

(9) Names and addresses of witnesses and statements con- 
cerning their willingness to testify. 

(10) Proximity of bathers or other vessels. 

(11) Attitude and conduct of the operator. 

(12) Concise summary of injuries to persons or property. 

(13) A clear description of pertinent facts relative to the 
manner in which the vessel was being negligently operated. 

Keep in mind that this letter is very itoportant in 
determining how the case will be processed. 
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WARNING AND CITATIONS 



1105: INTRODUCTION 

The issuance of on-the-spot written warnings has proven 
to be an effective way for qualified boarding officers to handle 
minor boating violations. These warnings may be issued to 
first offenders who display a cooperative attitude toward the 
boarding officer, and who indicate that any discrepancies will 
be promptly corrected. This authority does not apply in those 
cases where the operator is required to be licensed or in cases of 
negligent or grossly negligent operation . 

The boarding officer must ask the owner/operator if the 
violation is his first offense. The owner/operator's verbal 
statement that it is his first offense is sufficient justifi- 
cation for the boarding officer to issue a warning. A copy 
of the list of violations for which warnings may be issued 
should be placed in each boating safety kit for use as a ready 
reference for boarding officers. 

Instances have arisen in the past where the operator has 
advised the boarding officer that his violation was a first 
offense and a written warning was issued. On occasion, a sub- 
sequent record check has disclosed that it was not a first 
offense. In cases such as this, district commanders are to 
rescind the written, warning and invoke appropriate penalties . 

1106; WHEN WARNING SHOULD BE GIVEN 

Designated Officers/Boarding Officers are authorized to 
issue warnings for the following boating law violations, if 
a first offense within one year, in lieu of issuing a Notice 
of Violation: 

1. Whistle/Sound producing devices 

a. Improper for length of boat 

b. Improper operation or not audible for required 
distance (JUDGMENT) 

2. Fire Extinguishers 

a. Not readily accessible 

3. Personal Flotation devices 

a. Not readily accessible or immediately available 

b. Not suitable or appropriate size 

4. Flame arrester 

a. Not properly maintained (openings blocked, loose, 
otherwise in good and seirviceable condition) 
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5. Ventilation 

a. Installed, but minor discrepancy, corrected on 
the spot (EXAMPLES: blocked, loose cowl or 
ducting, etc.) 

6» Numbers 

a. Invalid certificate of number or no certificate 
on board 

b. Numbers improperly displayed 

7. Documented Yachts 

a. Name and home port not displayed conspicuously 

8. Oil pollution prevention 

a. No fixed or portable means to remove oily waste 
from bilges 

b. No placard posted 

c. Observed draining sumps of machinery into bilges. 

NO written warning will be issued if a boat has three or more 
violations at one time. 

1107: SITUATIONS 

This section contains four situations. You are to deter- 
mine if you would give a warning or citations and give your 
reasons. Discuss your answer and reasoning with a classmate 
and/or your instructor. 

SITUATION #1: A 19ft. boatt has improper number display (not 

properly spaced) and electric horn inoperative. 
The operator states: "Those @#$% loose wires 
must have got pulled apart again when we throwed 
the skis under the bow deck, just a second and 
I'll fix it for you." The operator removes skis 
and gets on all fours, crawls under bow, twists the 
wires together^ gets upland blows the horn. 

SITUATION #2: At 2300 you observe a boat approaching you froi.. 

dead ahead^ combination red and green lantern 
burning bright, but no white light visible. Upon 
stopping subject vessel, which is an 18ft. outboard, 
you find that the operator has taped the front 
of the light, blocking out approximately 15 to 20 
points. Operator states that he did this to get 
rid of the glare and feels he is safer because he 
can see better. 
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SITUATION #3 J You stop a 19ft. inboard/outboard boat with 

two couples on board. One girl asks, "Why 
did you stop us; we were doing anything wrong?** 
Operator: "They just wanted to get a better 
look at you baby, all these guys have to do is 
ride around and stop boats with good looking 
girls in them. You fellows really have it made; 
we tax-payers buy you a boat, and furnish your 
gas so you can ride around and look at our 
girlfriends. Boy, I sure wish that 1 had gone 
in the Coast Guard . " Upon completing the 
examination you have noted dry chemical fire 
extinguisher with gauge reading zero and four 
Coast Guard approved buoyant vests, one of which 
is not serviceable due to missing straps. 

SITUATION #4: It is a Sunday afternoon in June and you have 

stopped a 22 ft. cruiser for a routine exeunination. 
The passengers on this cruiser are very foulmouthed, 
using terms such as — "Knew §#$%^ well we 
shouldn't have come today, hand me that -f@#$%%<! 
fire extinguisher. Empty?! @@#$% I just bought 
the @@#$%^ thing. Oh @#$%« what's wrong with 
the %^&*) horn. No other violations are noted 
but prof amity continues to flow as above. 



1108: SUMMARY 



As we mentioned earlier in the chapter, the Notice of. 
Violation Form, CG-4100, was designed on the "traffic ticket" 
concept to be used in the examination of vessels. It is most 
important that all the applicable information be recorded and 
that the information be correct. After you have prepared the 
form a few times it will serve as a check-off list as well as 
a report. We spoke of how the form is distributed for each 
case, violation, warning, or no violation. You should review 
the 5910.12 series of Commandant Instructions concerning the 
issuance of warnings for certain v^'^^T^f-ions. Remember to cover 
the procedures paragraph on the Notice of Violation (original) 
copy when issuing warnings. The letter report in support of 
negligent operation cases is very important to the district 
commander in determining whether to handle the case under civil 
penalty procedures or recommending criminal prosecution by a 
United States District Court. Prepare this form correctly, but 
swiftly, so as not to detain the vessel being examined. 
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ARREST 



1201: imODUCTION 

In chapter 2 you studied the three elements of jurisdiction and 
are able to determine when you have the jurisdiction to enforce law. 

are noS riady to learn about another function of law enforce- 
ment- -arrest . 

Arrest is the taking into official custody of the person accused 
of a criminal canplaint before a court or in response to a subpena. 
Sndtr accSsed person is innocent until he has been found 

sSuy by a^udge or jSry. Likewise, an accused is generally en- 
UtlS to be^released o7bail until the trial. 'Therefore arrest 
is not considered pu nishment . The condition of arrest imist not 
^ ^y ^rl oppSsl^ TTHSTnecessary to keep the arrested person 

in custody. 

The word arrest, as used in this section and generally in 
Federal law enforcement, is different from the tem arrest as used 
•fth. M^nt^l for Courts-^^rt ial■ Unit;^ States, l^f^'jf). 
(m\). In the m the tem arrest is appiiea to a moral restraint, 
S^er, in thi?Tourse arreiFipplies to actual physical custody. 

The power of ^rr P^t nust be exercised wi th extreme caution; it 

is uiiJ^en arrest is the only feasible way P^^^f ^^^^J^Si^ 
prevent destruction of property and injury persons or to Restrain 
?Sinals and secure their attendance at trial. The Federal Govern- 
S Smot be held liable for the illegal acts of its agents or acts 
outside the scope of the agents' authority. 

In other words, responsibility for an illeg al or false arrest 
rests with yo^ Thi s nikes you subject to sui^s fo r damages tor 
false arrest as well as to prosecution by the Gaverx^miit for abuse 
ir^JJtlor^y. The nnpr^per exercise of discretion when auth^ 
for arrest exists, qpn erallv does not subjec t vou to civil suits. 
SL^i;:^ .t.f 'r-lWV^ person when the authoirtv to arreiOSgs 
tS Hxist is illegal , altUgh the co nviction oi: the person arrested 
wili protect you. 

OUESriON- If you make a false arrest of a person who is subsejpiently 
^ convicted for the offense, can you be held accountable for 

the false arrest? 

ANSVER' Only if it can be shown that you acted without any reason- 
^ able basis and out of spite or other malicious reasons, can 

you be held accountable for the false arrest. 

1202 : CRIMINAL OFFENSES 

Under Federal law, criminal offenses are classified as follows: 
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1202-1: Felony 



Any criminal offense punishable by death or imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year is a felony. An example of a felony is a 
forcible assaidt upon a boarding officer in the pursuit of his 
duties. - 

1202-^ Misdemeanor 

Any offense other than a felony is a m isdemeanor . Grossly 
negligent operation of a vessel is an example of a misdemeanor. 

1202-3: Petty Offense 

Any misdemeanor, the penalty for which does not exceed imprison- 
ment for a period of six months or a fine of not more than $500, or 
both, is a petty offense. Simnle assualt upon a private citizen is 
a petty offense. The significance of a petty offense is that a trial 
for such an offense ma^;; be held before a U. S. ^tagistrate without a 
jury if the defendant so desires. 

The inportant thing for you to remember is that the difference 
between felonies and misdemeanors, in 'nany cas-s, detemines the 
right to arrest and affects the procedures for you to follow if an 
accused person attempts to resist arrest. 

The only way you can determine whether rji offense is a felony or 
2 misdemeanor is by studying the statute or regulation involved. If 
the statute is not available when the offense is committed, a good 
rule is that if an act is one which injures or could injure anotHer 
person or one which is a crime of violence or destroys property, then 
it is a felony. If an act is not a felony but is close enough to a 
felony that it would be classed as a "breach of the peace," you can 
trea t it as a felony for the purpose of arresting a susgect. ^An 
example would be assult by beating (assaidt and batteryj in the 
special territorial and maritime jurisdiction. 

12C3: CIVIL OFFENSE 

Where the statute involved does not declare imprisomr.ent and 
does not specifically direct arrest or does not specifically indi- 
cate that the violation is a crime, then it is classed as <x civil 
penalty oCfense. for which no arrest can be made . Examples of 
civil penalty offenses include failing to have a certificate of 
number on a vessel required to be numbered, or carrying passengers 
for hire, -vithout a licensed operator aboard. 
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civil perHlt7 offenses are generally handled by a Ccast Gaar>d 
senior officer who determines the amount of the pemlty. If the 
accused does not pay, the pei^lty must be sued for in a law-suit 
brought by a U. S. Attorney in a Federal District Cc^t. Many of 
the Coast Guarxi enforced statutes , pdrticuldrly thbSe (ieailing with 
the motorbcat laws, specify that the district ccntetxier or Com- 
mandant s]all determine the amount of the penalty. Such offenses 
are handled by a report which is generally submitted to the district 
C'DHinander. ^^.--^ ^' 

It is important to -recognise that civil offenses are not con^ 
sidered crimes . You my not arrest a person simply for la civil 
offense. However, arrest nay become authorized if a crime has 
also been comnitted, for example, the offender assaults or forcibly 
obstructs you while you are carrying out yo^'n duties in conjunc- 
tion with the civil offense. 

1204 : ALnTORITY FOR ARRES^T 

General authority for Coast Guz-trd officers and petty officers to 
arrest is found in 14 USC 89, which in part reads as follows: ^Wien 
frcm such inquiries, ex^imiraticn, inspection, or search it appears 
that a breach of the laws of the ^ United States rendering a person 
liable to c:*rrest is being, or has been ccmnitted^ by any person, 
such percion shall be arrested or if escaping to shore, shall be 
^immediately pur^sued and ari^sted on shore, or other lawftil and 
appropriate action shall be taken...." 

From this qu..te, yon can deduce that the only persons yon have 
the jurisdiction to arrest are persons %yrho break laws of the United 
States which render persons liable to aJrrest. If you read together 
the plu^ases ^^shall be arrested" and, "or other lawful and appropriate 
♦ action shall be taken,*' you can easily infer that the alternative to 
making an arrest is taking otier lawful and appropriate action. In 
most violations of motcrboat laws, "other lawful and appropriate 
action" means filing a letter report or a Report of Violation 
(CG-moO). Whether you should arrest a person or take other lawful 
and appropriate action depends on th^ gravity of the case and the 
circumstances surrounding it. 

1205 : ARREST OFFENSES 

There are many statutes which authorize arrest for a violation 
of their terms, and ajnong those with which you will t>e most f!requenc^y 
concerned are the followii^: 

1. Negligent operation of a motorboat or vessel (46 USC 1461D) • 
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2. Deposit of refuse in navigable waters of the United States 
(33 use 413). 

3. Violation of custoiis laws (19 USC 1581). 

There are rany other laws which authorize you to mke an arrest, 
especially in offenses on the navigable waters of the United States. 
Therefore, it is important for you to know in every case whether you 
may arrest the suspect and if so, whether arrest is necessary under 
the circumstances to prosecute the suspects 

1206: ARREST WITH OR WTTHOUr A Vi^RRANT 

As you have just learned, you are responsible for detemining 
whetlier you may make an arrest. Another detemimtion for which 
you are responsible is whether to irake an arrest with a varrant or 
without a warrant . Thus, you will now learn what a v^rrart is, 
how to sedc a warrant for a suspect *s arrest, when to make an arrest 
with a warrant, and when to rtBke an arrest without a warrant. 

An arrest warr^t is a legal document issued by a Federal 
judge or nagistpate which ccmiands a law enfca?cement official 
to take into custody the person ramed in the warrant. In order 
for the warrant to be issued, probable cause must be shown to the 
United States judge, nngistrate, or justice of the peace v^o is 
asked to issue it. Protable cause is shown by the complaint, 
affidavit, or sworn statement given to the judicial officer which 
alleges the facts necessary to convince him t>at an offense has^ 
been coimitted and that the person named has conmitted it. It is 
not necessaiy to convince the judicial officer with proof bey;:>nd 
a reasonable doubt. The judicial officer must be convinced only 
that the facts and circumstances as presented to him would lead a 
reasonably prudent imn to believe that the suspected person probably 
ccnmitted the offense charged. 

When it is necessary for you to seek a warranty report 

the facts to a United States attoi^ney having jurisdiction over the^ 
area. He will assist you in preparing the affidavit and in appearing 
before the United States nagistrate to obtain the warrant. Normally, 
you will not serve the warrant; instead, personnel of the office 
of the United States Marshal having jurisdiction in the area con- 
cerned will serve the warrant. Whenever a Fedenal judge or magis- 
trate does ask you to serve a warrant, you an. given the right to 
make the arrest of the lawbreaker. 

When you must determine whether or not to seek a v^arrant, follow 
the guidelines given below: 

1. Generally^ it is desirable to seek a wa^rrant to effect an 
arrest unless the seriousness of the offense, the possibility of 
repetition, or the likelihood of flight to avoid prosecution are greats 
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Son>e serious cases such as assault with a dangerous weapon or 
forcible obstruction of a Federal official often require poronpt 
action, and arrest without a vjorrant may becone necessary* 

2 . If a crime is a misdemeanor ^ you may make an arrest without 
a warrant only if you have personally witnessed the offense* 

3 . If the crime is a felony ^ you my make an arrest without a 
warrant if you either (a) have vdtnessed the crime or (b) have 
protable cause to believe tl^t a felony has been comnitted and 
tJ^t it was comnitted by the person you are seeking. Uixter this 
last siti^tion, you may proceed only if there is a reasonable basis 
for your belief — not a simple suspicion . 

It is far better in every case where justice and protection of 
society will not suffer to obtain an arrest varrant for every offense » 
whether felony or misdemeanor, because then you need not" concern 
yourself with the sonetimes very close determimtions about the magni- 
tude of the offense and about the propriety of arresting without a 
warrant. 



1207: ELEMENTS OF ARREST 



There are three indispensable elements of a valid arrest! 
authority » intent , and ccmpliance by the accused* Each is an in- 
depenCant item, but without one of the items, an arrest is either 
illegal or cannot be cpnsurnmated • 

1207-1: Authority 

As you will recall, you have the authority to arrest persons who 
break laws of the United States which render persons liable to arrest* 
When determining whether the circumstances of a particular case 
guarantee you the authority to make an arrest, carefully consider the 
following four factors: 

1. Has a Federal law been violated? Have all conditions nec- 
essary for a crime to have been committed been fulfilled? Reir.enber 
that under Federal law, an attempt to caimt a crime is the same thing 
as actually having comnitted the deed. Also remember that an act which 
constitutes an offense if committed in one place under one condition 
may not be an offense if canmitted elsewhere under other circumstances • 
For exanple, it is not a Federal crime to murder saieone — generally 
speaking — on shore, but it is a Federal crime to ccarmit such an act 

on a U. S. flag vessel beyond three miles from shore. 

2 . Does the ^ Coast Guard have jurisdiction? In other words ^ is 
the statute which has been violated one for whicli the Coast Guard 
has been designated as an enforcement agency? If not, is the act 

a felony or a breach of the peace such that you have the ri^t to 
arrest in your capacity as a private citizen ( a citizen* s arrest)? 
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Unless the answer to one of these questions is ^^yes^\ you must 
not make the arrest. 



3. Is it reasonable and necessary for you to make an arrest? 
It is reasonable for you to make an arrest if you have v/itnessed 
the offense, and it is necessary for you to make an arrest if the 
offender mi^t otherwise escape and thereby avoid prosecution 
because you may not know his identity. As a law enforcement 
official J you may properly require an offender to identify him- 
self. 

4. How did you become aware of the crijive? If you saw the 
crime occur, your authority to arrest is unquestioned. However if 
you become aware of the crime through hearsay, i.e., infomation 
mrovide*-! by a third party (even another Coast Guard official), it 
is usually better to obtain a warrant before neking the arrest 
unless the facts are clear and an immediate arrest is necessary 

to prevent the escape of the person cooroitting the crime. 

1207-2J Intent 

After you have detemined that you have the authority to make 
an arrest, it is not sufficient for you to merely mke up your miiKl 
to arrest a person. You must also clearly indicate to the suspect 
that you are arresting him (depriving him of his liberty) and 
that you have the authority to make the arrest. The working of 
your intent must be such that a reasonable man would know that he 
is lawfully under arrest. Use the words: ^^You are linder arrest ; 
I am a Coast Guard boarding officer." 

The fact that you are in uniforni does not ccnpletely relieve 
you of the responsibility of identifying yourself. Likewise, 
phrases such as "come with me" or the equivalent impose no obli- 
gation on the citizen to obey, nor do they in^jose the status of 
arrest. 

Having declared your intent, you should iJiiTiediately inform 
the person of the nature of the offense for which you are arresting 
him. Avoid unnecessary conversation . Do not discuss the merits of, 
or justification for^ the arrest. 

1207-3: Compliance 

The third element of arrest is caipliance by the accused. It 
is necessary that the accused adaicwledge in some fashion, ordinarily 
by complying with the order of arrest, that he has recognized his 
status of being under arrest. It is not necessary to lay hands 
on the accused if he obeys an order after you have made the order 
of arrest. If the accused does Dot ccsiply, then it would be 
necessary to touch the accused to coiplete the status cf arrest. 
Without such compliance or such touching, a person is not tech- 
nically under arrest. 

17,2 
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It is widely believed that touchijTg is always necessary; however, 
it is necessary only if other compliance has not been shown. 
Whenever possiile, it is wise not to touch, sir^e the movement of 
the hand toward a person is oftSti reg.arded, especially by those 
under the influence of intoxicants, as an offer to fight. 

QUESTION ; Is ccnpliance indicated by a person v4ao atten^ts to flee 

after being inforroed of the arresting officer's intentions? 

ANSWER; It would be reasonable to assume that the person under- 
stands vtat is taking place in this instance. However, 
if no touching has occurred, the act of f leeiog is not 
in itself a submission to arrest. If the arrested 
person first goes with the Coast Guardsman and then 
changes his mind and runs, his escape is an attenpt to 
resist arrest. His initial coipliance, though, makes 
tlie arrest conplete. 

After a suspect has suisnitted to arrest and is in your custody, 
you nuist protect him. It is your duty to prevent bystanders fim 
assaulting him. ^ Allow no one to use physical force on him after you 
have taken him into custody. When you must use restraints such as 
handcuffs or rope, apply them correctly to prevent injuring the 
prisoner. 

1208: TECHNIQUES OF ARREST 

/Itlough you may never make an arx-est , it is necessary that 
you know and understand hew to arrest, not only for your safety but 
also for the safety of the person you are arresting. Since arrest 
is the act of depriving an individual of his freedom, you must realize 
that no two individuals react in the same way to this experience. 
There is no such thing as a routine arrest, there is always an element 
of danger. 

Even though sitimtions vary, never attenpt to arrest without seme 
plan of action. In certain instances, time will pemit only a fa/ 
moments of planning. It is on these occasions that your training and 
past experiences become decisive factors , because within a matter 
of seconds you.jmist react. There can be no hesitation. Your action 
must be speedy and resolute, but responsive to the sitiiatlonTirgr 
controlled by your judgment . You must know v^t is expected of you 
and what your plan of action will be. 

Whenever you are called upon to make an arrest, you must, of 
necessity, take control and remain the master of the situation. 
Your tone of voice is of prijue jji?)ortance in obtaining attention 
and conpliance. Your attitude, bearing, and appearance also help 
you achieve these objectives. 

Fear, doubt, or lack of confidence is quickly transmitted ty 
your voice—by vjhat you say and hew you say it. If you possess 
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self-confidence, you do not need to iJipress the suspect with your 
voice* Raise it only to be heard, not to camouflage inadequacies. 
The tone should inply a connand, not a request* If you speak in 
a clear, decisive voice , you leave no roan for discussion as to 
who^ is in charge. Hesitation or overenphasis is an indication of 
nervousness or inexperience, and either may lead to difficulties. 

You should always avoid profanity , since it is an ^ indication 
of weakness. It reduces you to the level of the criminal. In 
turn, pixDfanity may influence the suspect to resist. If a suspect 
uses profanity toward you, remember that it detracts frcm your 
position to reply in a like manner. 

As a symbol of the law, you must act in an ijripartial and 
impersonal manner. If you radiate authority and strength, stand 
ex^ct, and have a neat ^pearance and businesslike attitude, you 
are less likely to encounter a ^'fighter.^* 

1209: USE OF FORCE 

Since there is the possibility that the person you are arresting 
win not recognize the arrest or will resist beiiig arrested, it is 
ijiportant for you to know wiiat force you can use in iraking an arrest 
or in securing tlie custody of an accused, 

A general statement is that when an accused resists arrest or 
attempts to escape frcm arrest, you nuy use whatever reasonable 
and necessary force is required to insure coiiplianoe with the order 
of arrest. The use of any additional force may in^se upon you 
personal civil liability for assualt and battery, as well as 
possible disciplinary action from the Coast Guard under the UCMJ. 
What is reasonable depends entirely- on the circumstances, the 
pliysical resistance offered by the accused, the seriousness of the 
crime, and the alternatives open to you. Plainly, it is not proper 
for you to vent your feelings on the accused. 

In every arrest situation, you must be firm and be pi>c^pared to 
pretect yourself as well ,as others. Obtaining obedience to your 
instructions nay require steps that vary from a connand to actual 
physical contact. However, the only force which you my use is 
that actually necessary to complete the arrest . You must never 
physically assault a pei^on who is peacefully submitting to the 
arrest. When determining whetlier to use force, consider Hie 
following factors: 

1. Is tiie suspect submitting peacefully or is he resisting? 

2. Is the suspect arroed? 

3. What is the nature of the crime committed? 
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^. How does tlie suspect's size aiid strengtli conpare with your 
size and strength? 



5, Huw n^y persons ape involved in the crin^ and what' is your 
available support at the scene? 

X2X0: USE OF FIRFARMS AND WEAPONS 

The use of fireams^ because of their inherent danger, requires 
special treatment. Before you my wear fireaiTLS, the district 
coir^der must autliorize their use. Normlly» you will not wear 
fireams in the enforcement of boating safety laws. However, if, 
in your opinion, you feel that you should wear firearms due to condi- 
tions in a particular area, you should forward a letter of recon- 
mendation to the district commander (via chain of comniand) requesting 
and justifying their use. 

If and when authority is issued for you to carry fin^arms, you 
should keep in mind that tiiis authority peimts use cnly for defen- 
sive purposes. The mere fact that you are autJiorized to enforce' certain 
Federal statutes is no protection for you if you use^tJie fireanns for 
an offensive purpose, 

You should not be issued a firearm unless you can demonstrate 
that you know how and when to use it* Kemember that the armed 
marine law enforcement agents of the various States and other 
Federal agencies are required to complete hours of training before 
being issued their weapon and must regularly re--qualify in its use. 

If you are armed, you should always remember two points: (1) 
ari accused is innocent until convicted by a court, and (2) it is 
a very serious offense to forcibly resist a Federal officer* The 
courts will adequately punish the offender who attenpts the use of 
force in trying to resist or break arrest. 

A rule has been established that in an arrest for a misdemeanor, 
you may not use a weapon which could inflict serious bodily harm. 
If you must kill or inflict serious bodily on a person accused 

of a felony, it will be necessary for the Coast Guard to prove that 
your acts were reasonable. Tliis proof will be given long after 
the passions and excitement of tlie moment have passed. Courts have 
nornally felt that any shots fired at a person may kill that person. 

1211: PROCEDURES AFTER ARREST 

One requirement of the law is that you take the arrested witih- 
ur.necesc^i^' dela y to a U. S. magistrate or other judicial officer. 
Even thougft unnecessary is a flexible word, you should follow the 
spirit of the law as imich as possible- Courts have held that a few 
hours is not an excessive delay. Remember that laws are written to 
protect all citizens, even those \mo have been arrested. 
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When you n^e an arrest du:n.:i^^ the nomHl \^x>rkii^ day, retain 
custody of your prisoner until you bring him before a ccaTmitting 
magistrate or untD you have been directed to give the prisoner to 
arother law enforcement officer • In all cases of arrest that you 
handle, seek the advice and assistance of a U, S. Attorney , for 
it is upon hijn that the burden of goir^g fon^ard with the govern- 
ment's case will fall. The district legal officer will probably 
help you in making contact with a U. S. Attorney. 

In some cases you will arrest a suspect after the nom^l 
working day of a U. S. n^istrate and with none of 'the other 
appropriate officials imediately available. In such cases you 
should deliver youp prisoner to a Federal detention facility if 
one is available op to the municipal or county jail, to be held 
there as a Federal prisoner. Then bring the arrested person be- 
fore a coninittijig nBgisti^te without any unnecessary delay on the 
next working day of such magistrate. In «=very case you will be 
required to file a complaint, which is a sworn written statement 
alleging the offense and stating th^t the prisoner committed or 
probably conmitted the offense. \^enever possible, iroediately 
advise your um.t duty officer or the district RCC of the arrest 
and ask their assistance in arranging disposition of the case. 

Thr^e generally recognized and permitted delays are as follows: 
search4JTg the suspect, warning the suspect, and preliminary un- 
official examination of the suspect. 

SEECHING THg SUSPECT 

After you have arrested a suspect, your first action should be 
to search him. It is lawful to n^e a sear\:h, and doing so serves as 
a necessary protection to you. Carefully perfom the search to 
enable discovery of any weapons, means of ccnmitting crimes , fruits 
of the crime ♦ and evidence of the crime. 

On making a search, it is pr^erable to have the person being 
searched off-balance and with his tack to you. One recognized 
method is to l^ve the accused lean forward and place his hands 
widespread against a wall. His feet should also be well spread. 
This position will rake possible a thorough search of all parts 
of his body apd will maJce awkverxJ any hostile movement. If you 
keep one foot between the prisoner's feet, yc^ will be able to 
throw the prisoner to the ground with ease should there be any 
resistance. Although such a search may sound oftreme, remember 
ttat persons ore not norynally arrested unless their cc^tinued 
presence at large would constitute a threat to society." 

Women shall not normal j^y be given such a search » except by 
another vonan . A search ot a wcnan' s handbag and overcoat should 
suffice. 
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In general, conduct searches in as discreet a manner as possible, 
insuring the safety of yourself, the success of the search, and the 
dignity of the prisoner. 

WARNING IHE SUSPECT 

After searching the suspect, you may question him, taJ<e him to 
other authorities for questioning, or both. Before asking hijn 
questions, other than his name and address, however, you must give 
him a proper warning of his ri^ts. Giving proper warning is very 
ijiportant, because if you do not meet the warning requireji>ents , any 
incriminating evidence obtained through infonnation supplied by the 
suspect cannot be used against him at the trial. 

Because of the inportance of the warning and because you may 
not remember the full wording of the warning, it may be better to 
take the suspect directly to appropriate officials for interroga- 
tion by better trained personnel. If you do wish to question hijn, 
however, you mast give him the following warning (Miranda Warning) 
or other words to this effect: 

"You are under arrest. You have the right to renmn silent.. 
You do not have to answer any questions or make aiy statement con- 
cerning this suspected offense. I must warn you dhat any state- 
ment you do make nay be used as evidence against you in court , 
are also advised that you have the right to talk to a l^er before" 
ou answer any questions or make any statements, and to have a 
awyer present during the questioning, if any. If you cannot afford 
to reta!ijn a lawyer then one will'Hbe appoinced for you. Do you 
fully understand your rights to renain silent and to have counsel 
at this stage? Do you understand that if you do want to answer 
questions that you may at any time during the questioning exercise 
these rights? If you want to rely on your rights at any time, tlie 
questioning will jjimsdiately stop." 

If, after you have given the accused this warning, he desires 
to waive his rights and n^ke a statejrient, you may question him 
about the suspected offense. During this questionii>g, you must 
never offer any threats, use any force, or make any promises of 
reward, imnunity, or lenier^t treatment; in other words, the staten^t 
or ansv;ers he gives must be couple tely voluntary. If you prolong 
the questions or delay the prisoner's appearance before a nuigistrate , 
legal problems and surrounding confusion multiply. Therefore, keep 
the questioning short. 

PRELIMINARY UNOFFICIAL EXAMINATION 

A usual practice before a prisoner is brought before a nagistrate 
is an unofficial preliminary questioning by apporpriate officials. The 
nature of the offense detennines by whom the case is reviewed. 

In every boating safety case involving arrest notify the U. S. 
attorney's office in your area and the imiiediate sij^rior in ^gie 
chain of ccgnmand" A message to the appropriate official or officer 
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will take only a few minutes and will determine the action to be 
taken. 

TAKING PERSOMAL PROPERTY INTO CUSTODY 

If the person arrested has been operating his own vessel at 
the time of his arrest, you may direct one of your Coast Guard 
party to bring the vessel in and transfer the prisoner to the Coast 
Guaixl vessel. However, if you have no competent person aboard to 
bring the civilian boat in, you my direct the prisoner to bring 
his boat in himself and to stay ahead of the Coast Guard vessel. 
If there are passengers aboard the civilian vessel, you my re- 
lease the vessel to one of them if there is an operator aboard 
who is qualified to operate the vessel and who agrees to do so 
and if the operator who has been arrested agrees to this procedure. - 
Towing n^y also be considered, however the arrested operator should 
be kept in your beat. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR, AND SAFEKEEPING OF, PERSONAL PROPERTY 

In all instances in vSiich a Coast Guard crew goes aboard a 
civilian vessel or where the arrested person is pemr.tted to bring 
the vessel in, the vessel should be -f-aken to a Coast Guard, other 
U. S. Government, or nartor police mooring. There, TOasures snould 

be taken to safeguaird the boat, both for the protection of the 
property itself and the preservation of evidence if the boat is 
evidence . Alyays remember that while the boat is t>eing operated 
by or for the Coast Guard and while it is moored at a Coast ^^^ard 
facility, the government is liable for danage to the boat and its 
equimen-r~or cargo caused by negligence . Therefore, insure a high 
s^tendard of care for the boat. 

QUESTION : Does the above paragraph suggest t>at you can ta}<:e a 

vessel into custody and moor it at a State police nryoring? 

ANSICR : It means tl^t if at all possible, you should moor the 

vessel at a Ccast Guard unit. However, v^en ciixiumstances 
dictate, yoii my moor the vessel to a State police pier 
if the State police have granted permission. VJhen a 
vessel is at a State police mooring, you are still respon- 
sible for the vessel. In fact, no matter where ycu place 
the vessel, you are responsible for its safekeeping. 

INVENTORY OF PERSONAL PROPERTY 

Once the boat >as been moored for safekeeping at the selected 
place, there are a few basic rules ycxi should follow in order to 
protect yourself and the goverment. 

1. As soon as the beat arrives at the place of safekeeping , 
you should take an inventory of the boat's contents. This inventory 
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should be very through and include not only the nornHl equipment 
but also items such as rags, charts, beverages of all kind, food- 
stuffs, etc. 

2. If at all possible, take pictures of the beat with a 
Fblaroid ca.mera or any other can\era that is available. Be sure 
to identify each photograph as to what each shows and then sign 
and date each photograph. During the inventory and picture-taking, 
try to have a witness. Tlie witness should sign the inventory and 
pictures . 

3. T^/pe or print up the inventory in an cariginal (to be for- 
warded with the boardijng report) and at least four copies (one copy 
for yourself, one copy for the U. S. Attorney, one copy for the 
arrested person or his attorney, and one copy for the unit files). 
It is not necessary to have this many pictures; however, it is 
always wise for the Coast Guard unit to which you are assigned to 
have extra copies for their files even though it is not required. 

1218: INDIOmfT PROCEDURES 

In those cases requiring an indictment (i.e., all felonies) the 
next step after the case has been presented to the Federal Magistrate 
is the Federal Grand Jury. The Grand Jury is a judicial investigative 
body of citizens that investigates crimes and determines ;^ther suf- 
ficient ground exist to present crimiral cases to a Federal district 
court for trial. 

If you have mde the arrest, usually you will gather the evidence 
(for cases of crir.e on the high seas, you will gather evidence with 
the FBI) and report it to the U. S. Attorney. He, in turn, will 
present the case to the Grand Jury. At this presentation, the Grand 
Jury will desire to hear your sworn testimony. 

1219: PROCEDURES AFTER AN INDICWI^ 

Following the return of a true bill (indictment) for a felony, 
or the filing of crimiml information for a misdemeanor (or for a 
felony if the defendant waivers an indictment), the defendant is 
brought to trial in a U. S. district court. Here again, jou, the 
arresting Coast Guardsnan, must be prepared to testify in open court 
about all of the circumstances surrounding the arrest, including 
the precise facts of the case. 

Since you maast be able to show to the satisfaction of the U. S. 
migistrate, the Federal Grand Jury, and a U. S. district court 
the facts concei'ning the case, you must to/e accurate facts and 
knowledge of tha offense. The possibility is strong that there 
will be months between the time of the arrest and the day of the 
trial. Therefore, it is essential that you n^ e complete and 
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detailed notes as soon as possible after the arrest and that you 
sutrdt a ccnplete report oif all of the circumstances, facts, wit- 
nesses, and evidence to the U. S. Attorney through your cc.tnanding 
officer and district ccmnander. 

1220: EVIDENCE 

Evidence is a general term which applies to anything which tends 
to prove or disprove a question in dispute or to influence a belief 
respecting it . There my be tames when you, during the perfomance 
of your beating safety duties, will have to collect or preserve 
evidence. No natter what situation you investigate, it is essential 
that yon be able to offer as much proof as possible to support the 
facts of the case. Therefore, you should be a^^are of the basic rules 
concerning evidence. 

In any investigation, do not overlook anything or any circum- 
stance at the scene of a crime, incident, or violation. Gather and 
hold as evidence anything which may have a bearing on the case. 
Remariber the following points when you are collecting and preserving 
evidence: 

1. Gather everything that might be of signif icaiwe to the case. 

2. Connect your pieces of evidence to the circumstances at the 
sceiis through photograph, sketches, and written descriptions. 

3. Mark all evidence by tagging and iiutialing it toiaid in 
later identification of it. ' 

i+. Disturb or handle evidence as little as possible, lest it 
lose evidential value. 

5. Protect all evidence from unauthorized persons, vAto might 
destroy its evidential va^ue through either desigft cjr 
ignorance. 

6. Protect evidence from adverse weather conditions or other 
harmful situations. 

7. Store pieces of evidence carefully so tiiat they remain intact. 

8 . I^intain a chain of custody . A ctain of ciastody is ^ 
receipting process wherety there is always a continuous line 
of custody maintained for any piece of evidence. Thus, the 
possession of the evidence at all tijnes is accounted for,^ 
and its linchanged character can be attested to fron the tijne 
of the crijne until it appears in court. 
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QUESTION ; If you yand ever a piece of evidence to a person who will 
safeguard it, must you obtain a signed receipt from that 
person? 

ANSWER ; Yes , Regardless of who the person is , you must obtain a 
signed receipt. Remember, evidence is of critical im- 
portance to any case, and failure to deal with it properly 
can ccmpletely cancel out its value in court. 

1221J TYPES OF EVIDENCE 

Evidence is of two types : direct and indirect . By dir<y:t 
evidence is meant evidence which terSs dii^tly to prove or JTs- 
prove a fact in issue . If a person has actually seen a particuw' 
act performed and ttat person testified as to what he has seen, his 
testimony is direct evidence about the perfonrance of the act. In- 
direct evidence , on the other hand, is that evidence which does 
riot tend directly to prove or disprove a fact or circumstance frcm 
v^ich either by itself or combined with other facts^ and circum- 
stances, the existence or nonexistence of a fact v^ich is in issue 
TMy reasonably be inf^a^r^ according to the caimon experience of 
nankind . Indirect evidence is also referred to as circumstantial 
evidence and always 'involves the use of inferences to be dr«wn fnam 
related facts as to facts which are in dispute. For example, testi- 
mony establishes that immediately prior to passage of a boat through 
a channel, an aid to navigation in ttat channel was intact, and that 
imiediately subsequent to passage of that boat, the aid and the boat 
were damaged; it could reasombly be inferred that the boat in 
question daneged the aid although no one saw the boat strike or damage 
the aid. 

The danger in sole reliance upon cirasnstantial evidence lies in 
the fact t^Bt ci2x:umstances may so ccmbine as to result in a strong 
circumstantial case agauist an innocent party. In other wards, the 
inferences drawn my be incon^t. Because many cases lack direct 
evidence, it is necessary that you carefully gather circumstantial 
evidence. 

1222.' FOKMS OF EVIDENCE 

Both direct and indirect evidence may take any of the following 
three fcorms; oral, documentary, or real. First, there may be oral 
evidence . This is evidence which is spoken, being given under oath 
by a witness at a trial or hearing. The witness relates to the 
couL^ those things pertainijng to issues before it about which he 
has knowledge. With rare exceptions, opinions are not permitted. 
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The testijicny must concern facts which came tc the witness through 
his senses-hearing, sight, touch, smell, and taste. With oral 
evidence, there are the following safeguards with regard to truth- 
fulness—the oath taken by the witness, confrontation, cross-ex- 
amimtion, and the opportunity for the court to observe the ap- 
pearance and daneanor of the witness while he is givmg evidence. 

The secorxi form which evidence nay take is documentary. This 
my consist of writing, papers, records, and the like Ouch have 
a bearing on the issues involved in the case. Such docur^ents, vdien 
offered in evidence, are subject to the inspection and obiection of 
op^sing counsel. Generally speaking, only the origimls of documents 
may be admitted as evidence, although exceptions to this rule exist. 
Because of a tendancy for people to lend great weight to printed 
materials, documentary evidence— if it is admitted into evidence by 
the court— is considered strong in support of the position for which 
it is offered. 

Tre thirxi form which evidence my take is demonstrati ve or real 
e-'dence. This evidence consists of persons, places, or things which 
are involved in the issues before the court and which are exhibited 
to the view of the court. Because of its nature, demonstrative 
ffvridenoe is very strxDng evidence in support of the position for v^ch 
it is offered. The viewing of scars, tattoos, wDunds, the scene of 
a crime or accident, the weapon or instrument used, all of which are 
demonstrative in nature, can, if properly presented, have a forceful 
impact on the court. In sane cases, the demonstrative evidence may 
be necessary to prove the camdssion of a crime, as m smuggling 
cases when the goods in question can be produced in court. 
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After vou Mve determined whether you have jurdsdiction concerning 
a violation of a law, :^u must determine if the violation is a criminal 
offense (one for which you my arrest a person) or a civil offense Cone 
for which an arrest my not be mde). Arrest is the taking of a person 
accused of crimiml conplaint into official custody before a ccurt or 
in response ^o a subpoena. Section 89 of Title 14 authorizes you to 
arrest persons who hx^ Federal laws which render persons liable to 
arrest. Along with this authority cones the responsibility f f V 
i]lepal or false arrests you my make. Generally, it is desirable to 
obtain a v^arvant to effect an arrest, but as you Imve learned, there 
are exceptions to this generalization ti^t are Msed on whether the 
crime is a felony or a misda:-.eanor , whether there is a witness to the 
crime, whether the crime is serious or likely to be repeated, and 
whether escape is likely. 

For an arrest to be legal, you must tave the authority to arrest. 
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Ask ^oDurself the followirig questions: (1) lias a Federal law been 
violated? (2) Does the Coast Guard have jurisdiction? (3) Is it 
reasonable and necessary for you to make an arrest? (H) How did 
you beccme aware of the crimel After determining your authority, 
you must indicate to the suspect tl^t you are arresting him (show 
your intent), and he, in turn, must show ccmpliance to the arrest ♦ 
l^Jhen nnking the arrest, remember the following factors: (1) There 
is no such thing as a routine arrest, <2) There is always an ele- 
m^jit of danger when making an arrest, (3) Maintain control of the 
arrest at all tines, (4) Consider carefully i>^ether to use force, and 
(5) Protect yourself, bystanders, and the arrested person. 

After n^Mng an arrest, notify voyr camBnd immediately and then, 
depending upon inGtructions received , ^ take your suspect without un- 
necessary delay to a Federal mgistrate or other judicial officer 
ard seek the advice of the U. S. Attorney in your area. Permitted 
delays include searching the suspect, v^Brning him of his rights 
(Miranda warning) and conducting an unofficial questioning of hin. 
You must protect the offender and take his personal property (his 
boat and its belongings) into custody and safeguard it. Make an 
inventory of the property and also take pictures. Take detailed 
notes as soon as possible after an arrest so that you can accurately 
testify to the Grand Jury of the U. S. District Court in cases 
requiring indictments. Gather a/d hold as evidence anythinp; which 
may have a bearing on a case. Evidence is either direct or in- 
direct (circumstantial), and both of these types may be oml, docu- 
mentary, ox^ real. 

1224: CHAPTER QUIZ 

1. Define arrest as used in this chapter. (1201) 

2. Define the three types of criminal offences. (1202) 

3. Define a civil offence. (1203) 

U. May you arrest a person for a civil offense? (1203) 

5. Where do Coast Guard officers and petty officers get their 
authority for arrest? (1204) 

6. When can you make an arrest without a warrant? (1206) 

7. What are the three elements of arrest? (1207) 

8. What are the four factors to consider in determning your 
authority? (1207-1) 

9. What constitutes compliance with the order of arrest? (1207-3) 

10. How much force may you use to make an arrest? (1209) 

11. What are the nomal procedures to follow after arrest? (1211) 



12. After making an arrest should you search the person? (1212) 

13. What steps should you go through to protect the personal 
property of the person you have arrested? (1215-1217) 

1^, Why should you make complete and detailed notes of all circun>- 
stances surrounding tlie arrest? (1210) 

15. What are the two types of evidence? Define them. (1221) 

16. What are the foxros of evidence? (1222) 
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CHAPTER 13 
STATE BOATING SAFETY PROGRAMS 
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STATE BOATING SAFETY PROGRAMS 



1301: INTRODUCTION 

The primary purpose of State boating safety programs 
is the same as that of the Federal Boating Safety Program — 
to promote safe boating. The one difference is that a State 
program applies only to waters of a particular State, whereas 
the Federal program applies to all Federal waters. The two 
programs working together should result in safe boating on all 
waters. 

State boating safety programs stem from State boating 
safety laws the same as the Coast Guard's Boating Safety Pro- 
gram stems from Federal boating safety laws. State boating 
laws are much the same as Federal boating laws in that the 
former requires certain equipment to be on board a vessel when 
the vessel is in operation, requires a vessel to be registered, 
and display the registered number, and requires a vessel to be 
operated safely. Some State laws require various navigation 
lights. State boating laws are usually stricter than Federal 
boating laws. A comparison of State boating laws to Federal 
boating laws is presented later in this chapter. 

With the sport of boating continuing to grow as it has 
in the past few years, the State boating safety prograuns have 
been a definite asset in the total program of promoting boating 
safety. Their assistance has been especially helpful on State 
waters where the Coast Guard has no jurisdiction. The states, 
in addition to performing boating safety patrols and the actual 
enforcing of boating laws, have concentrated heavily on establish- 
ing boating safety educational programs. Many states have pursued 
their educational programs by requiring minors to have a safety 
certificate in order to operate a motorboat. The only way these 
minors can obtain this certificate is by completing seme type of 
boating safety education course. The majority of states offer or 
recommend voluntary adult-type boating safety courses. To assist 
the states in this educational endeavor, the Coast Guard Auxiliary 
and the U. S. Power Squadron have in some cases made their members 
available to teach the state boating safety courses in addition to 
their own public education courses. 
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To lend further support to boating safety on state 
waters, the vast majority of states have adopted the Uniform 
State Waterway Marking System for marking their waters. Some 
states are also dredging waterways to remove underwater 
obstructions. These two programs definitely make State waters 
safer. The dredging program is being conducted in only a few 
states at the present time due to the great expense involved 
with dredging operations. In addition to the foregoing, many 
states are also constructing large and modern mooring facilities 
in an effort to make boating safer and more pleasurable to the 
boating public. 

In order that the promotion of boating safety may reach 
total accomplishment, Coast Guard and State boating safety 
forces must possess a knowledge of each other's boating safety 
laws and programs. To aid in this accomplishment, we are pro- 
viding in this chapter State boating safety legal requirements 
so you can compare them to Federal boating safety legal require- 
ments. Also given are some of the programs in which various 
states are involved. This information is included to provide 
you an understanding of the State boating laws for the state in 
which you are assigned. This information was current as of 
1 August 1971 but may have changed between that date and the 
present. State laws are like Federal laws in that they are sub- 
ject to change from time to time. In order for you to know if 
the information in this chapter is still current, you should 
obtain a current copy of the State boating laws from the re- 
spective State to which you are assigned. 

1302: STATE NUMBERING SYSTEM INFORMATION 



State 



Period 
of 

Validity 



Date of 
Expiration 



ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 



1 year 

Issued by CG 



One year after date of issue 



1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 



Jan. 1 of the following year 



CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 



DELAWARE 
D. C. 



June 30 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Apr . 3 0 
Mar. 31 



Issued by CG 



FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 



1 year 
3 years 



June 30 

End of month of owner's 



HAWAII 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 



1 year 
3 years 

2 years 

3 years 



birthday 
1 year after date of issue 
3 years after date of issue 
June 30 of year of expiration 
End of month 3 years after 



issue 
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Period 
of 



State 


Validity 


IOWA 


2 


years 




3 


years 


KENTUCKY 


1 


year 




J 


years 


MAINE 


3 


years 


MIX PVT. 21 MT^ 


1 

X 


W A A ^ 

yecir 


MASSACHUSETTS 


X 




MICHIGAN 


3 




MINNESOTA 


3 


years 


MISSISSIPPI 


2 


years 


MISSOURI 


3 


years 


MONTANA 


1 


year 




1 


year 


NEVADA 


1 


year 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Issued by CG 


NEW JERSEY 


1 


year 


NEW MEXICO 


3 


years 


NEW YORK 


3 


years 


N. CAROLINA 


1 


year 




3 


years 


UtlXU 


1 


year 


OKLAHOMA 


1 


year 


OREGON 


1 


year 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1 


year 


RHODE ISLAND 


2 


years 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


3 


years 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


3 


years 


TENNESSEE 


3 


years 


TEXAS 


2 


years 


UTAH 


1 


year 


VERMONT 


1 


year 


VIRGINIA 


3 


years 


WASHINGTON 


Issued by CG 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1 


year 


WISCONSIN 


3 


years 


WYOMING 


1 


year 


GUAM 


Issued by CG 


PUERTO RICO 


3 


years 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


1 


year 



Date of 
Expiration 

April 30 of odd numbered years 
3 years from date of issuance 
April 30 

End of quarter 3 years after 

date of issuance 
3 years after date of issuance 
Dec . 31 
Date of Birth 

Dec. 31 of every third pre- 
determined year 

Dec. 31 of every 3rd prede- 
termined year 

June 30 of odd numbered years 

May stagger to distribute the 
workload 

April 30 

Dec. 31 

Dec. 31 

12 mos. after date of issuance 
Dec. 31 of 3rd year after issue 
3 years after date of issue 
Dec. 31 

Dec. 31 of every 3rd prede- 
termined year 
Last day of February 
March 31 
Dec. 31 
March 31 

Dec?. 31 of even numbered years 

End of month 3 years after date 
of issue 

Dec. 31 of every 3rd pre- 
determined year 

3 years after date of issue 

March 31 2 years after issue 

Feb. 28 

Feb. 28 

3 years from 1st day of month 
of issuance 

June 30 

March 31 of every predeter- 
mined year 
Dec. 31 

3 years after date of issue 
1 year after date of issue 
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1303: STATE REGISTRATION REQUIREMENTS 
Alabama : All watercraft rental. 
Alaska : All motorboats, 
Arizona : All watercraft. 

Arkansas ; All undocumented motorboats of more than 10 horsepower. 

California : All motorboats and all sailboats over 8 feet in 
length. 

Connecticut : All motorboats. 

Colorado ; All motorboats and sailboats. 

Delaware ; All motorboats. 

District of Columbia ; All motorboats. 

Florida: All motorboats over 10 horsepower. 

Georgia : All motorboats and sailboats over 12 feet. 

Guam : All motorboats. 

Hawaii ; All motorboats and sailboats over 8 feet. 
Idaho: All motorboats. 

Illinois : All motorboats and sailboats over 12 feet. 

Indiana: All motorboats. 

Iowa ; All motorboats. 

Kansas ; All motorboats and sailboats. 

Kentucky ; All motorboats. 

Louisiana ; All motorboats. 

Maine : All motorboats. 

Maryland : All motorboats. 

Massachusetts ; All motorboats. 

Michigan ; All motorboats. 
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Minnesota ; All watercraf t-except : duck boats during duck 

hunting season; sailboats? canoes and rice boats 

during the harvest season provided they are not 
equipped with motors in excess of 10 horsepower. 

Mississippi ; All motor boats. 

Missouri: All motorboats 7-1/2 horsepower. 

Montana ; All motorboats over 10 horsepower. 

Nebraska: All motorboats. 

Nevad a ; All motorboats. 

Ne w Hampshire ; All motorboats are numbered by the Coast Guard. 

— All motorboats must also be registered by New 

Hampshire. 

New Jersey ; All motorboats. 

New Mexico : All motorboats and sailboats. 

New York : All motorboats. 

North Carolina : All motorboats over 10 horsepower. 
North Dakota : All motorboats over 10 horsepower. 
Ohio : All watercraf t. 
Oklahoma ; All watercraf t. 

Oregon : All motorboats and sailboats 12 feet or over. 

Pennsylvania ; All motorboats. 

Puerto Rico : All motorboats . 

Rhode Island : All motorboats. 

South Carolina : All motorboats. 

South Dakota : All motorboats. 

Tennessee : All motorboats. 

Texas : All motorboats. 

Utah : All motorboats and sailboats. 

Vermont : All motorboats. 
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Virgin Islands t All motorboats. 
Virginia : All motorboats. 
Washington ; All motorboats. 

Wast Virginia ; All motorboats over 5 horsepower. 

Wisconsin ; All motorboats. All sailboats over 12 feet in 
length. 

Wyoming ; All motorboats over 5 horsepower. 

1304: STATES WITH PRE- CONDITIONS TO NUMBERING 
Alabama : None 
Alaska : None 
Arizona : None 

Arkansas : Proof that Boat has been assessed properly for taxes 
must accompany application for number, 

California ; None 

Colorado ; None 

Connecticut : None 

Delaware: None 

D. C . : None 

Florida: None 

Cteorcria ; None 

Hawaii : None 

Idaho ; Number will not be issued without proof of payment of 
sales tax. 

Illinois ; None 

Indiana ; None 

Iowa: None 

Kansas ; None 

Kentucky ; If bt>at is equipped with a head, the state's pollution 
requirements must be met before a certificate of num- 
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ber will be issued. 



' Louisiana: None 



Maine : None 



Maryland : Title must be obtained before number will be issued. 

Sales (or title) tax must be paid before a title 

can be obtained. 



Massachusetts : None 



Michigan : None 
Minnesota ; None 

Mississippi: Serial numbers of boat, motor and trailer must be 
' furnished to the Sheriff's Office before a certi- 
ficate of number will be issued. 

Missouri: Certificate of title must be obtained before number 
will be issued. 

Montana: Certificate of tax of personal property showing tax 

on boat has been paid, must accompany application for 

certificate of number. 



Nebraska : None 

Nevada: Proof of payment of sales or use tax must accompany 
application for certificate of number. 

New Jersey : Proof of payment of sales tax must accompany appli- 
cation for certificate of number. Numbers will not 

be issued to boats on non-tidal waters unles-^ pollution 

requirements are met. 



New Mexico ; None 
New Hampshire : None 
New York : None 

North Carolina: Cer' ificate of number will not be issued to 

boats which do not conform to the State's pollution 

laws. 

North Dakota ; None 
Ohio: None 

Oklahoma ; Certificates of Title & Number- are combined. 1% of 
' value is charged before it will be issued. 
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Oregon : Certificate of Title must be obtained before number 
will be issued. 



Rhode 


Island: 


None 


South 


Carolina 


: None 


South 


Dakota : 


None 



Tennessee : None 
Texas: None 



Utah: A current year county property tax receipt must accompany 
application for number. Number may be withheld or sus- 
pended for non-compliance of pollution laws. 

Vermont : None 
Virginia : None 
Washington : None 
West Virginia : None 

Wisconsin : Proof of payment of sales or use tax must accompany 
application for nuihber. 

Wyoming : None 

1305: STATES WITH NON -CONFORMING FIRF EXTINGUISHER REQUIREMENTS 

Alabama : Requires one portable or semi -portable CG approved 
device on all inboards and closed construction outboards, 

Has no requirement to carry 2 or 3 units on class 2 and 

3 boats. 

Alaska: Only requires a device capable of extinguishing burning 
gasoline on boats "for hire". 

Arizona : S^me as Model Act except open Class "A" & "1" outboards 
are not exempt. 

Arkansas : None required. 

California ; * 
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Colorado : * 
Connecticut ; * 
Delaware: * 
D. C . : * 
Florida : * 

Georgia : Required only on mechanically propelled class 2 & 3. 
Hawaii : * 

Idaho ; All motorboats must carry at least one C.G. approved 
extinguisher. 

Illinois: One C.G. approved extinguisher required on all motorboats 
10 h.p. or over. 

Indiana : None required. 

Iowa: One C.G. approved extinguisher required on all motorboats 
10 h. p. or over. 

Kansas : * 

Kentucky : Must be C.G. approved. No breakdown by boat class. 

Open construction outboards with more than 30 in. of 
decking are not exempt. 

Louisiana : H.B. 718 1 1950 - Hand operated fire extinguisher 
required on all watercraft and novables. Need not 
be C.G. approved. Marine law is the same as the Model 
Act. 

Maine : * 
Maryland : * 
Massachusetts : * 

Michigan ; C.G. approved extinguisher required on all motorboats 
of closed or semi -closed construction. 

Minnesota : Shall comply with C.G. requirements. 

Mississippi : * 

Missouri : None required. 

Montana ; * 

Nebraska : * 
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Nevada ; ♦ 

New Hampshire ; Same as Model Act except open construction 

class "A" & "1" outboards are not exempt. 

New Jersey ; * 
New Mexico ; * 
New York ; * 

North Carolina ; Same as Model Act except 10 h.p. or less are 

exempt . 

North Dakota ; * 

Ohio ; C. G. approved extinguisher (s) required on all motorboats 
(except electric motors) . 

Oklahoma ; * 

Oregon ; Same as Model Act except required on all motorboats. 

Pennsylvania ; * 

Rhode Island ; * 

South Carolina ; None required. 

South Dakota ; Extinguisher must be U. L. approved. None for 

class "A", 1 for class "1", 2 for class "a", 
3 for class "3" 

Tennessee ; * 
Texas ; * 
Utah; * 
Vermont ; * 
Virginia ; * 

Washington ; None required. 

West Virginia ; Not applicable unless over 3-1/2 h.p. 

Wisconsin ; Same as Model Act except hand portable extinguisher 
need not be C.G. approved and all open outboards, 
regardless of size, are exempt. 

Wyoming ; At least one C.G. approved extinguisher required on 

all inboards and all other watercraft 16 feet and over, 
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Guam; * 
Puerto Rico : * 
Virgin Islands : * 

♦Conforms with Model Act. {Act of 1971) 

1306: STATES WITH NON-CONFORMING LIGHT REQUIREMENTS 
Alabama : * 

Alaska ; On inland waters only one 360" white light is required 
on all watercraft between sunset & sunrise. 

Arizona: Same as Model Act, except rowboats & other craft are 

exempt when used on waters where power driven craft 

are prohibited. 

Ark ansas : On State waters only a white light, sufficient to 

make motorboats presence & location known, is 

required during hours of darkness. 

California : * 
Colorado: * 
Connecticut : * 
Delaware : * 
D. C . : * 
Florida: * 

Geor^'ia: On State waters only a white light sufficient to make 
watercrafts presence & location known to all other 

watercraft within 200 ft. is required during hours of 

darkness. 

Hawaii: * 
Idaho : * 
Illinois : * 

Indiana: Combination light required on all motorboats ?yer 15 h.p 
— — and all pontoon boats. A 32 pt. white stern light is 

required on all motorboats and sailboats. Dinghies and 
tenders need only have a white hand held light when 
operated as such* 
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Iowa ; Same as Model Act. Law does not provide for inter- 
national lighting. 



Kansas ; * 
Kentucky : * 
Louisiana: * 

Maine ; Same as Model Act except motorboats of 10 h.p. or less 
are not required to display comb, bow lights on inland 
waters of the state. 

Maryland ; * 

Massachusetts ; * 

Michigan ; Same as Model Act except motorboats less than 11 h.p. 

are only required to carry either a flashlight or 
lantern. 

Minnesota ; Motorboats under 36 feet are required to have only 

a flashlight or lantern. Motorboats 26 feet and over 
same as Model Act. 

Mississippi ; * 

Missouri ; Same as Model Act except raotorboacs 7-1/2 h.p. or 
less are only required to carry a white light the 
same as rcwboats. 

Montana: Same as Model Act except on State waters a 32 pt. white 
light is not required on Class '*A'' and boats while 
anchored. 

Nebraska ; * 

Nevada; * 

New Hampshire ; * 

New Jersey : * 

New Mexico : ^ 

New York : * 

North Carolina : Under 10 h.p. requires only stern light or 

flashlight. 

North Dakota ; State Law requires only a light sufficient to make 

motorboats presence & location known to other vessels 
during hours of darkness. 
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Ohio ; Same as Model Act except law does not regulate sailboat 
lights exactly the same. 

Oklahoma ; * 

Oregon ; * 

Pennsylvania ; * 

Rhode Island ; * 

South Carolina ; State regulations require only one 32 pt. white 

light to be displayed on motorboats at night. 

South Dakota ; * 
Tennessee ; * 
Texas ; * 
Utah ; * 
Vermont; * 
Virginia ; * 

Washington ; State law requires only one white light distinctly 
visible for 300 ft. during hours cf darkness. 

West Virginia ; Not applicable unless over 3-1/3 HP. 

Wisconsin ; * 

Wyoming ; * 

* Conforms with Act of 1971 

1307; STATES WITH P. F. D. REQUIREMENTS DIFFERENT THAN FEDERAL 

Alabama ; State does not require life preservers or ring buoys 
for vessels carrying passengers for hire. 

Alaska ; State Law requires one life preserver or life belt or 
ring buoy or other device approved by C, G. for each 
person on all watercraft - vessels carrying passengers 
for hire need C. G. approved life preservers. 
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Arizona: Children under 8 years must vear a C. G. approved 
device. 

Arkansas ; State Law requires one C. G. approved P. P. D. or 
ski belt for each person on a rootorboat - at night 
all watercraft must carry P. F. D.'s. 

California ; P. F. D.'s required on all watercraft - does not 
specify wearable and throwabie» 

Colorado ; State Law requires C. G. approved P. F. D.'s on all 
watercraft except kayaks & w/w/canoes. 

Connecticut ; state law requires one C. G. approved device for 

each person on all watercraft. 

Delaware ; Same as Federal Regulations. 

District of Columbia ; C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all 

watercraft. 

Florida; C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 

Georgia ; C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 

Hawaii ; C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft except 
sailboats and manual propelled boats less than 16 feet 
built with sufficient flotation to keep from sinking 
in event of filling or capsizing. 

Idaho ; C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft - does 
not specify condition or accessibility. 

Illinois ; C.G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. Type 
I or ring buoy for class 3. 

Indiana: C.G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 

Iowa ; C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 

Kansas ; * 

Kentucky ; C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 

Louisiana ; C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 

Maine ; C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 

(Canoes owned by boys or girls csunps are exempt during 
training periods when within 500 ft. of shore.) 
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Maryland : C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 

Massachusetts ; P.P.D.'s required on all watercraft. 

Michigan : C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 

Minnesota : C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft 
except non-motorized canoes and kayaks. 

Mississippi : C. G. approved P.F required on all watercraft. 

Missouri ; C. G. approved P. F. D. required only on motorboat* 
over 7-1/2 h.p. 

Montana : C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft - must 
be worn by persons 12 years or less on class and 
"1- boats. 

Nebra;?ka ; C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft - persons 
under 12 yrs. must wear while on board - all persons 
on vessels carrying passengers for hire must wear while 
on board. 

Nevada: C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 

New Hampshire : C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 

New Jersey ; C G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft 

except surfboards, racing shells and sailboats without 
cockpits . 

New Mexico ; C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 
New York ; C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 
North Carolina ; Required on motorboats only. 

North Dakota ; C. G. approved P. F. D. required on all watercraft - 

does not specify life preserver or ring buoy for 
vessels carrying passengers for hire. 

Ohio : C. G. approved P. F. D. required on all watercraft; persons 
under 10 yrs. must wear while on board watercraft less than 
18 ft. in length. 

Oklahoma : C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 

Oregon : C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 

Pennsylvania : Persons tinder 9 yrs. must wear P.F.D. on state 

owned water impoundments. {Sailboats not exempt) 
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Rhode Island ; Required on motorboats only. 

South Carolina ; C. G. approved PFD required on all watercraft - 

not specific about accessability. 

South Dakota ; C. G. approved PFD required on all watercraft. 

Tennessee ; Same as Federal Law. 

Texas ; C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft - children 
under 12 yrs. must wear while on board. 

Utah : C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft same 

as Federal Regulations - children under 12 yrs must wear - 
all persons on River float trips must wear. 

Vermont ; C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 
(Exempts boats from organized summer camps) 

Virginia ; Same as Federal Law. (Motorboats only.) 

Washington : State law only requires a life preserver (C. G. 

approved not specified) or life float for each 
passenger that a boat ceurrying passengers for hire 
has capacity for. 

West Virginia ; Not applicable on less than 3-1/2 h.p. 

Wisconsin ; C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 

Wyoming ; C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 

Guam ; Same as Ffdcrai Law. 

Puerto Rico ; Same as Federal Law. 

Virgin Islands; C. G. approved P.F.D. required on all watercraft. 



1308; STATES WITH NON-CONFORMING VENTILATION REQUIREMENTS . 

Alabama: Requires an efficient system. No mention of cowls or 
ducts. 

Alaska; None required. 
Arizona ; * 

Arkansas ; Requires an efficient system. No mention of cowls or 
ducts. 
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California ? * 
Colorado ; * 
Connecticut : * 
Delaware ; * 
D, C . ; * 
Florida ; * 
Georgia : * 
Hawaii ; * 

Idaho; Requires an efficient system - No mention of cowls 
or ducts. 

Illinois ; * 

Indiana; * 

Iowa : Requires an efficient system. No mention of cowls or 
ducts. 

Kansas : * 

Kentucky ; Requires an efficient system. No mention of cowls 
or ducts. 

Louisiana ; Requires an efficient system. No mention of cowls 
or ducts. 

Maine : * 
Maryland ; * 
Massachusetts ; * 
Michigan : None required. 

Minnesota ; Requires an efficient system. No mention of cowls 
or ducts. 

Mississippi ; * 

Missouri ; Requires an efficient system. No mention of cowls or 
ducts. 
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Montana ; Requires an efficient system. No mention of cowls or 
ducts. 

Nebraska ; Cowls and ducts required on navigable waters only* 

Nevada : * 

New Hampshire t * 

New Jersey ; * 

New Mexico ; * 

New York ; Only cowls required. No mention of ducts. 

North Carolina ; Boats of 10 h.p. or less are exempt from require- 
ments . 

North Dakota ; Requires an efficient system. No mention of cowls 

or ducts. 

Ohio ; Ducts are not mentioned in Law or Regulations. 

Oklahoma; Requires an efficient system. No mention of cowls 
or ducts. 

Oregon ; * 
Pennsylvania ; * 
Rhode Island ; * 

South Carolina ; Requires an efficient system. Cowls or ducts 

are not required on State waters. 

South Dakota ; * 
Tennessee ; * 
Texas r * 
Utah ; * 

Vermont ; Exempts boats used solely on State waters. 
Virginia ; * 

Washington ; None required by State law. 

West Virginia ; Not applicable on less than 3-1/2 h.p. 
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Wisconsin : * 
Wyoming ; * 
Guam ; * 
Puerto Rico t * 
Virgin Islands ; * 

1309: ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT BY STATE 

Alabama: Airboats must display a flag (no description) on 
a 12 foot mast. 

Alaska: None 

Arizona ; Fire extinguishers are required on all gasoline powered 
boats . 

Arkansas : None 

California : None 

Colorado : None 

Connecticut; ; None 

Delaware ; Class ''A" boats must carry a horn or whistle, line, 
and an anchor. 

D. C. : Boat must bo of sound construction. 

Florida : Oar or paddle, line, and anchor. A hull serial number 
is required on every boat. 

Georgia : None 

Hawaii ; A hull serial number is required on every boat. 

Idaho : Fire extinguisher is required on all motorboats. 

Illinois : Fire extinguisher is required on all motorboats over 
10 h. p. - batteries must be covered. 

Indiana : None 

Iowa : Fire extinguishers are required on all motorboats over 
10 h. p. 
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Kansas : None 

Kentucky : Line, anchor and bailer. All outboards are required 

to carry oars^ All vessels must maintain clean bilges. 

Louisiana ; None 

Maine ; None 

Maryland ? None 

Massachusetts ; Paddle, line, anchor, and bailer* All motorboats 

must carry a flashlight or a lantern* 

Michigan ; None 

Minnesota ; Fire extinguisher required on all gasoline powered 
motorboats . 

Mississippi ; Paddle 

Missouri ; None 

Montana ; None 

Nebraska ; Oars or paddles, bucket or bailer or sponge* All 
motorboats and sailboats must carry a flashlight 
or a lantern* 

Nevada : None 

New Hampshire ; None 

New Jersey ; None 

New Mexico ; Oars or paddles, line and bucket or bailer. 

New York ; Line, and anchor* All motorboats over 13 foot must 
carry a distress flag and three red flares. 

North Carolina ; None 

North Dakota ; None 

Ohio ; Line, anchor, and distress flag. Fire extinguishers are 
required on all motorboats (electric excepted) * 

Oklahoma ; None 
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Oregon ; None 

Pennsylvania ; Ski pennant must be displayed on ski pick-up 

boat. 

Rhode Island : None 

South Carolina ; Oars or paddle. 

South Dakota ; Oars or paddles, line, anchor, and bucket or 

or bailer. 

Tennessee ; None 

Texas ; None 

Utah; Oars or paddle, line, anchor, and bucket or bailer. 
Motorboats under 26 feet, capable of being beached, 
do not need line or anchor. 

Vermont ; None 

Virginia ; None 

Washington ; None 

West Virginia ; None 

Wisconsin ; Battery covers are required on all storage batteries. 

Wyoming; Fire extinguishers are required on all watercraft, over 
16 feet- 

Guam; None 

Puerto Rico ; None 

Virgin Islands; Line and anchor. 
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1310: STATES WITH OPERATOR AGE RESTRICTIONS 

Alabama; Operator under 12 yrs. of age must have a boating 
safety certificate. 

Alaska : None 

Arizona : None 

Arkansas: Operators under 12 yrs. of age must be accompanied 
by an adult. 

California : None 

Colorado ; None 

Connecticut ; Operators under 16 yrs of age need a boating safety 

certificate to operate over 5 h.p. alone. 

Delaware : None 

p. c . : Operators under 16 yrs. of age must be under the super- 
vision of a qualified adult. 

Florida : None 

Georgia ; None 

Hawaii : None 

Idaho : None 

Illinois : Persons under 12 yrs. must be accompanied by someone 
over 16 yrs. 

Indiana: Persons under 14 yrs must pass a boating course or bs 
with an adult in order to operate over 10 h.p. 

Iowa : Persons under 12 yrs. must be accompanied by someone at 
least 18 yrs. of age to operate over 6 h.p. 

Kansas: Operators under 12 yrs. must be accompanied by sc»neone 
over the age of 17. 

Kentucky : None 

Louisiana : None 

Maine : Persons under 12 yrs must be accompanied by someone 
over the age of 16 to operate over 10 h.p. 
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Maryland ; An operator must be e.t least 12 yrs . of age before 
he may tow skiers. 

Massachusetts : None 

Michigan ; Persons under 12 yrs. must be accompanied by someone 
over 16 yrs. to operate over 6 h.p. Persons from 12 
to 16 yrs. may operate over 6 h.p. alone if they have 
a safety certificate. 

Minnesota: Persons under 13 yrs. must be accompanied by person 
over 15 to operate over 24 h.p, 

Mississippi ; Persons under 12 yrs. must be accompanied by someone 

over 17 yrs. to operate over 10 h.p. 

Missouri ; Persons under 12 yrs. must be accompanied by someone 
over 16 yrs. to operate over 7-1/2 h.p. 

Montana: None 

Nebraska: Illegal for persons und^ 14 yrs. of age to op??rate 
a rootorboat. 

Nevada: None 

New Heunpshire : Persons under 13 yrs. must be accompanied by 

an adult when operating a boat in excess of 25 
h.p. 

New Jersey ; Operator must be at least 13 yrs of age to obtain 
outboard operators license required for non-tidal 
waters of the State. (16 yrs for inboard operation) 

New Mexico : None 

new York ; Persons between the age of 10 & 16 must be accompanied 
by someone over 16 yrs except if they have a safety 
certificate they may operate alone. 

North Carolina ; None 

North Dakota : None 

Ohio : Operators under 12 yrs. of age must be supervised by 
someone over 16. 

Oklahoma : None 

Oregon : None 

Pennsylvania; None 
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Rhode Island : None 

South Carolina : Unlawful for persons under 15 yrs to operate 

any vessel from 1 hour after sunset to 1 hr. 
before sunrise. 

South Dakota : None 

Tennessee : None 

Texas : None 

Utah ; Operators under 16 yrs. of age must be accompanied by 
someone over 16. 

Vermont ; None 

Virginia : None 

Washington ; None 

West Virginia ; None 

Wisconsin : None 

Wyoming : None 

Guam : None 

Puerto Rico : None 

Virgin Islands: None 



1311: PENALTIES FOR VIOIATION OF STATE BOAT LAWS AND REGULATIONS 

Federal Law or Regulation Violation Penalty - Up to $1,000.00 
fine and/or up to 1 year imprisonment 

Alabama; Misdemeanor From $10.00 to $100.00 + costs 

for all violations. 



Alaska : Misdemeanor Up to $500.00 and/or 6 months 

for all violations 

Arizona; Misdemeanor Up to $300.00 and/or 90 days. 



Arkansas ; Misdemeanor Numbering & equipment up to 

$50.00? livery & water skiing 
up to $100.00; reckless or negli- 
gent up to $500.00 and/or 6 
months . 
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California: 



Misdemeanor 



Colorado ; 
Connecticut : 

Delaware ; 

D« C. : 
Florida : 
Georgia : 
Hawaii ; 

Idaho : 



Misdemeanor 
Misdemeanor 

Summary 



Misdemeanor 
Misdemeanor 
Misdemeanor 

Misdemeanor 



Illinois 



Misdemeanor 



Indiana; 



Misdemeanor 



Numbering & equipment up to 
$500.00 and/or 5 days? skiing 
up to $100.00; reckless or 
negligent up to $500.00 and/or 
6 months. 

Up to $25.00 for all violations 

Numbering & equipment up to 
$25.00. Reckless or negligent 
up to $100.00 

From $25.00 to $100.00 or 10 
days for all violations. 

Penalty set by court. 

Up to $25.00 for all violations. 

No specific amount set. 

Up to $1,000.00 and/or 1 year 
and up to 2 years operators 
privileges suspension. 

Numbering & equipment up to 
$100.00 and/or 30 days and up 
to 2 years operator's privileges 
suspension. Up to $500.00 and/or 
6 months for operating while 
priviliges are suspended. 

Numbering & equipment $10.00 to 
$100.00? up to $500.00 and/or 90 
days for operating while priviliges 
suspended; reckless or negligent 
$50.00 to $500.00 and/or 30 days 
to 6 months and up to 2 years 
operator privileges suspension. 

Violation of Regulations, 1st 
offense $1.00 to $10.00 and/or 
30 days, 2nd - $25.00 to $100.00 
and/or 30 days. Violation of Law, 
1st offense $10,00 to $100.00 and/ 
or 90 days - 2nd offense $25.00 
to $250.00 and/or 180 days. 
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lowa t 

Kansas: 

Kentucky t 
Louisiana : 

Maine : 

Maryland : 
Massachusetts : 

Michigan : 

Minnesota : 
Mississippi : 

Missouri : 
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Misdemeanor 



Misdemeanor 



Misdemeanor 
Misdemeanor 



Misdemeanor 

Misdemeanor 
Misdemeanor 



Misdemeanor 

Misdemeanor 
Misdemeanor 

Misdemeanor 



Equipment 6 numbering up to 
$100.00 or 30 days; under 
influence of alcohol or drugs 
1st offense £300. 00 to $1,000.00 
and/or 1 year; 2nd offense 
$500.00 to $1,000.00 and/or up to 
3 years in penitentiary. 

Equipment & Numbering up to 
$50.00; livery & water skiing up 
to $100.00; reckless or negligent 
up to $500.00 and/or 6 months. 

Prom $15.00 to $100.00 for all 
violations. 

Numbering & equipment up to 
$25.00; livery operators up to 
$100.00; reckless or negligent 
up to $500.00 and/or 1 year. 

Prom $10.00 to $500.00 and/or 
90 days for all violations. 

Up to $200.00 for all violations. 

Numbering & equipment up to 
$50.00; lifesaving violations 
from $10.00 to $50.00; reckless 
or operating or skiing under the 
influence of alcohol or drugs 
up to $500.00 and/or 6 months. 

Numbering & equipment up to 
$25.00. Reckless or negligent 
up to $2,000 and/or 2 years 

Up to $100.00 or 90 days for all 
violations. 

Numbering 6 equipment $10.00 to 
$100.00. Reckless or negligent 
up to $100.00 and/or 30 days. 

Numbering & equipment up to 
$100.00. Reckless, negligent or 
under the influence up to $500.00 
and/or 6 months. 
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Montana t 



Nebraska : 



Miidemeanor 



Misdemeanor 



Nevada : 



Misden^anor 



New Hampshire ; Misdemeanor 



New Jersey ; 
New Mexico : 
New York ; 
N. Carolina: 



Misdemeanor 
Misdemeanor 
Misdemeanor 
Misdemeanor 



N. Dakota: 



Ohio; 



Misdemeanor 



Mi;«demeanor 



Oklahoma : 



Misdemeanor 



Oregon ; 



Misdemeanor 



From $10.00 to $500 r 00 and/or 
30 days for all violations. 

Numbering & equipment $10.00 
to $100.00 and/or 30 days; livery 
operators $20.00 to $100.00 and/or 
30 days; reckless or negligent from 
$50.00 to $500.00 and/or 6 months* 

No specific amount set. 

Numbering & equipment up to $100 
and/or 1 year. Reckless, negli- 
gent or under the influence up 
to $100 and/or 6 months; up to 
$1,000 and/or 5 years if death 
results. 

Up to $200 and/or 90 days for 
all violations. 

Up to $50 and/or 30 days for all 
violations. 

Up to $50 and/or 90 days for all 
violations. 

Equipment & numbering up to $50; 
reckless, negligent or under the 
influence up to $500 and/or 6 
months. 

Up to $100 and/or 30 days for all 
violations. 

From $10 to $100 for all violations. 
Reckless or negligent causing 
death - 2nd degree man-slaughter - 
up to $500 and/or 20 years in 
penitentiary . 

Numbering & equipment up to $50; 
livery & skiing up to $100; 
reckless, negligent or under the 
influence up to $500 and/or 6 
months . 

Numbering & capacity plate up 
to $50 &nd/or 30 days; speeding 
$50 and/or 30 days; equipment, 
negligent or reckless up to $100 
and/or 90 days. 
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Pennsylvania ; 



Summary 



From $5 to $100 or 30 days for 
all violations. 



Rhode Island: Misdemeanor 



South Carolina; Misdemeanor 



S. Dakota: 



Misdemeanor 



Tennessee 



Texas: 



Misdemeanor 



Misdemeanor 



Utah! 



Vermont : 



Misdemeanor 
Misdemeanor 



Virginia : Misdemeanor 
Waghinqton ; Misdemeanor 
W. Virginia; Misdemeanor 



Wisconsin: 



Misdemeanor 



Numbering & equipment up to $50; 
livery & skiing up to $100; reck- 
less or negligent up to $500 and/ 
or 6 months. 

Numbering & equipment $10 to $100 
or 30 days; reckless or negligent 
$50 to $100 or 30 days. 

Numbering & equipment $10 to 
$100 and/or 30 days; reckless, 
negligent or under the influence 
$100 to $500 and/or 6 months. 

Numbering & equipment $10 to 
$50; reckless or negligent $50 
to $500 and/or 6 months. 

Numbering & equipment up to 
$200; under the influence $50 
to $500 and/or 6 months; reckless 
or negligent $25 to $500. 

No specific amount set. 

Numbering & equipment up to $50; 
reckless, negligent or xinder the 
influence up to $300 and/or 3 
months. (Death resulting, up to 
$2,000 and/or 5 years). 

Up to $50 for all violations. 

No specific amount set. 

From $10 to $100 except on 
federally owned waters from 
$20 to $300 for all violations. 
Using a light from a boat to 
locate game while anned $100 
to $500 and 10 to 100 days. 

Numbering & equipment up to $50 
and/or 30 days, 1st offense; up 
to $100 and/or 90 days, 2nd 
off.; reckless, negligent or 
under the influence up to $200 
and/or 6 months. 
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Wyoming : Misdemeanor Up to $100 and/or 30 days 

and up to 2 yrs. suspension 
of operating privileges for 
all violations. 



Guam: 

Puerto Rico t Misdemeanor 
Virgin Is ; Misdemeanor 



Enforced by Coast Guard. 

Numbering/Equipment up to $50; 
livery/skiing up to $100; negli- 
gent or grossly negligent or under 
the influence up to $100 and/or 
sixty (60) days. 

Equipment & Numbering up to $50? 
livery & skiing up to $100; reck-' 
less, negligent or xmder the 
influence up to $500 and/or 6 
months . 
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U. S. COAST GUARD AUX'.LIARY 



1401: BACKGROUND AND HISTORY 

The U • S « Coast Guard Auxiliary wae established by 
Congress in 1939 as a non'^mllitary , volunteer affiliate 
of the U. S. Coast Guard. It was originally called the 
Coast Guard Reserv^ and renamed the Coast Guard Auxiliary 
In 1941 when world conditions required Congress to 
establish a military reserve component for the Coast 
Guard. The Auxiliary's basic mission is to assist the 
Coast Guard in promoting safe boating. 

1402: PREREQUISITES FOR MEMBERSHIP 

The prerequisites for membership are: must be a 
citizen of the U. S., or its territories or possessions; 
be at least 17 years of age; and own at least 25% 
Interest in a motorboat* yachts amateur radio statioot 
or aircraft or have special qualifications desired by 
Auxiliary • 

1403: MEMBERSHIP QUALIFICATION . 

Qualification of Auxiliary members is regulated by 
the Commandant. Qualification procedures are promulgated 
by Coast Guard publications and Coast Guard approved 
qualification examinations are provided for each area 
of achievement. The qualification program is administered 
in each Coast Guard district by the district director 
of Auxiliary. At all achievement levels the Commandant's 
requirements are sufficiently pliable to provide for 
insertion of any special qualifications deemed necessary 
by the district commander. There are two basic levels 
of qualifications. 

(1) Bas ic Quallf Ication . Before a new or conditional 
member of the Auxiliary may become a basically qualified 
member^ he must complete a course of Instructions and pass 
an examination. Such areas as history and organization of 
the Coast Guard and the Auxiliary^ seainanshlp^ communications » 
search and rescue, basic piloting. Federal Boating Regula** 
tlons, and administrative procedures are covered. Basic 
qualification does not make the member an expert in any 
phase, but does qualify him to participate in all Auxiliary 
functions, to wear the uniform, fly the auxiliary ensign, 
and to pursue advanced study. 
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(2) Advanced Qualifications . After a member haa 
net the baalc qualifications he may elect to qualify in one 
of the Auxiliary's areas of advanced training. Of these 
there are three: 

(a) Instructor - These Auxlllarlsts execute the 
Auxiliary's public educetlon and member training programs, 

(h) Courtesy Examiner - These Auxlllarlsts 
execute the Auxiliary's Courtesy Motorboat Elimination 
program and perform vessel facility Inspections. 

(c) Operations - Auxlllarlsts who wish to 
participate in the operational area may qualify in any or 
all of six separate specialties: 

(1) Communications (4) Seamanship 

(2) Search and Rescue (5) Piloting 

(3) Patrol Procedures (6) Weather 

The program is taught around :^perational specialty textbooks 
and training 4ids which are directed to knowledge areas 
prescribed by the Commandant and which bear his endorsement. 
The Coast Guard provides qualification examinations for each 
course In qualifying in all operational specialty coursee» 
plus a seventh course in Auxiliary administration, the Auxiliarist 
advances to the coveted OPERATIONAL MEMBER CATEGORY - (AUXOP) , 
the Auxiliary's most qualified member category. 

1404: ADMINISTRATION OF THE AUXILIARY 

Administration of the Coast Guard Auxiliary is vested 
in the Commandant of the Coast Guard. The basic publication 
by which this administration is carried out is the Auxiliary 
Manual, CG-305. At the Coast Guard Headquarters level an 
officer is assigned to act as Division Chief for Auxiliary 
Affairs under the Chief, Office of Boating Safety. This 
officer if referred to as the Chief Director, Auxiliary and 
administers the overall program for the Commandant and deals 
with policy matters affecting the Auxiliary as a wholt. 

Within each Coast Guard district the Auxiliary program 
is administered by the district commander through the district 
director of Auxiliary. This officer is therefore directly 
concerned with the Auxlllarlsts within hi& district, inter- 
relationships between the Auxiliary and other interests, and 
with maintaining the program standards promulgated by the 
Commandant. 
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While the Coast Guard Is responsible for the overall 
administration of the Auxiliary, the specific accomplishment 
of stated aissions rests as much as possible with the Auxiliary' 
own elected officers and staff. Such an approach builds 
respoasibility on the part of those individuals and fosters 
greater pride among the membership in the success of the 
program. Top elected officers at the national and district 
level maintain close liaison with the Coast Guard director 
and receive necessary guidance from him. 

The basic unit of the Auxiliary is the flotilla. A 
flotilla consists of 10 or more members who own facilities. 
A flotilla elects its two top officers. The district director 
can refer you to the flotilla closest to your area of operation 
and provide you with a copy of the district Auxiliary directory. 
When there are five or more flotillas in a given area an 
administxative unit called a DIVISION is formed. The "Division 
Board" which promotes activity among flotillas in the same 
area and with similar interests Is composed of the respective 
flotilla commanders and two sleeted division officers. Senior 
officer is called the Division Captain. Division Captains 
throughout the district in turn compose the "District Board" 
which Is responsible for performance of all flotillas through- 
out the district. Some Districts Boards are also legal 
entities. A District Commodore, a Vice Commodore, and one 
or more rear commodores are elected. These elected officers 
are approved for election by the district commander. 

Uniforms, awards, and flags are prescribed for the 
Auxiliary by the Commandant. Refer to the Auxiliary Uniform, 
Awards, and flag Code Manual, CG-404. 

Specific questions regarding regulations or procsdures 
should be referred to the Auxiliary Manual and/or District 
director of Auxiliary. 

1405: PUBLIC EDUCATION (PEC) 

Each year the public receives boating education from 
the Auxiliary. The only charge Is for books, materials, and 
registration, which cannot exceed $3.00. The Auxiliary offers 
four such courses to the public: Skipper's Outboard Special 
and others, each 1-leeson; Safe Boating, 3-lessons; Principles 
of Safe Sailing, 7~les8ons; and Boating Skills and Seamanship, 
6 to 13-le8sons. Courses are designed for the beginner and 
cover such subjects as aids to navigation, rules of the road, 
small boat maneuvering, charts and compass, and nomenclature. 
Instructors are qualified by the Auxiliary before they are 
permitted to instruct. Public education has branched into 
television in many localities, and in several states, Auxiliary 
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safe boating courses have been introduced into secondary 
schools. This program can make the work of enforcement 
and SAR personnel easier for the Coast Guard by providing 
a better educated and safer boating public . At the same 
time, Coast Guard boarding and law enforcement officers 
can assist the Auxiliary by determining the locations and 
times of such courses and recommending them to boatmen 
they contact. 

1406: COURTESY EXAMINATION (CME) 

Specially qualified members are authorized as 
Courtesy Examiners to conduct Courtesy Motorboat Examina- 
tions (CME) on motorboats when requested by the owner or 
operator. CME standards embrace all the requirements of . 
Federal law and additional standards for safety which 
have been adopted by the Auxiliary, or imposed into Auxiliary 
requirements by the Coast Guard. No report is made to any 
law enforcement agency if a boat fails to pass. If the boat 
passes, it is awarded a distinctive decal, which signifies 
that the boat has met Auxiliary standards. This decal is 
honored by the Coast Guard and most states and will normally 
exempt the boat from routine boardings unless an obvious 
violation is evident. 

What boats are eligible for a CME? All motorboats 
and documented yachts 65 feet or less used for pleasure, 
may receive a Courtesy Motorboat Examination. NO vessel 
used commercially regardless of size may be examined. 
Further^ the examination mus t be requested by the owner* 
and he or his agent must be present during the examination. 
The standards for the CME Program, the procedures, and the 
standards for Facility Inspections} are covered thoroughly 
in the C04JRTESY EXAMINERS HANDBOOK, CG-289.. A Fac lity 
is an Auxiliarist *s vessel. It too must be examined 
annually and display a current Facility decal. The color 
of the CME decal is changed annually. All old decals 
must be removed before the current one is applied. 

Listed below are some advantaftr^s of the CME to 
the boatman : 

(a) He requests an examination his boat from an 
experienced fellow boatman. This promotes cooperation and 
an open attitude on the boatman's part. 

(b) The Courtesy Examiner is not a law enforcement 
officer; no report of violations is made. The boatman is 
advised of any deficiencies and offered advice on their 
correction. The examiner also offers advice on safe 
practices and provides a list of recommended optional safety 
equipment . 
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(c) The boatman who receives the decal will not 
ordinarily be boarded by enforcement personnel for enforce- 
ment of the motorboat regulations unless au obvious violation 
or unsafe practice is observed. 

(d) The service is provided only upon request, and 
is free. 

Advantages of CMS to CG enforcement personnel : 

a. The CME can reach vessels that the enforcement 
officer might not have an opportunity to board. 

b. The CME requirements extend far beyond the 
minimum Federal legal requirements. It considers not only 
equipment, but the boat's general condition as well. 

c. By promoting safer boats and safety practices, 
the program indirectly prevents accidents and makes the 

enforcement officer's job easier. ^^The •^x««lneT-efi»-««#l#^' 

enforcement personnel by "t)a8sing the word" on new regulations 
and safety practices. 

d. The Auxiliary's standards are established by the 
Commandant in CG-289 and exceed basic Federal legal require- 
ments . 

e. Display of the CME decal indicates a boat which 
carries proper safety equipment and whose owner has exhibited 
his interest in safety afloat. He should not be boarded for 
enforcement of motorboat regulations unless as obvious 
violation or unsafe practice is observed. This is especially 
true of Auxiliary vessels (Facilities) which have been 
required to pass an annual examination with extremely high 
standards. 

1407: OPERATIONS 

The Auxiliary's operational work most frequently falls 
along two aajor avenues; Search and Rescue and Patrol of 
Marine Events . 

Search and Rescue . The Auxiliary is often called upon 
to perform assistance missions. The Auxiliarist operates 
under official Coaut Guard orders in the performance of these 
missions. 

Patrol of Marine Events . Operating under official 
orders. Auxiliary facilities manned by qualified Auxiliarists 
patrol numerous regattas. These patrols may be in conjunction 
with regular Coast Guard units, generally the case with large 
well-known regattas. Auxiliary regatta patrols may, however, 
be made without Coast Guard operational control. This very 



valuable function supplements Coast Guard forces for patrol 
and thereby limits the reduction in SAR readiness imposed by 
deploying a large number of regular Coast Guard units for 
regatta patrol. 

1408: STATUS OF AN AUXILIARIST "UNDER ORDERS *' 

If and when an Auxiliarist becomes properly qualified^ 
he may be placed under orders. Further, if his vessel has 
passed an annual Facility Inspection he may, if he chooses, 
"Offer it for Use" to the Coast Guard. This would Include 
"Call-up" for emergency cases or assignment to routine.^ regatta 
or safety patrols. Orders are issued to Auxiliarists as 
outlined in the District OPLAN. Frequently Group Commanders 
may have this call-up authority. In other districts. Auxiliary 
orders are issued only at the district level. Obviously, it 
is veil for local commanders to become personally familiar 
with the nearby Auxiliarists and their capabilities. Still, 
what does it really mean when an Auxiliarist is under orders ? 
It means the following: 

(a) The Auxiliary vessel becomes a Vessel of the United 
States insofar as the Government assumes responsibility for 
the vessel against damage, loss or liability. (Without orderst 
that responsibility rests with the Auxiliarist.) 

(b) He operates on Coast Guard radio frequencies in 
accordance with district CCMPLAN. 

(c) The Auxiliarist may be reimbursed for necessary 
operating axpenses while under orders. 

Beins under orders DOES NOT mean the following : 



a. That he must unduly risk himself or his vessel. 

b. That he is subject to UCMJ. 

c. That he has any law enforcement authority whatsoever. 

It should be stressed that an Auxiliarist NEED NOT be placed 
under official orders to engage in authorized Auxiliary 
activities, however, it is to his advantage. 

1409: ASSIGNMENT OF CG PERSONNEL TO AUXILIARY VESSELS 

Frequently, particularly for regatta patrol, a Ccast 
Guard officer or petty officer will be assigned to an Auxiliary 
vessel. HE IS PLACED ABOARD IN THIS CASE TO ENFORCE REGULATIONS. 
The ^oast Guard ensign is flown from the vessel, but the 
authority does not extend to the Auxiliarist. The officer 
assigned DOES NOT assume command of the vessel. 
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1410: RECOMMENDATIONS FOR COAST GUARD ENFORCEMENT PERSONNEL 
IN DEALING WITH AUXILIARY 

a. Recommend Auxiliary public education classes to boatmen 
contacted. Have schedules available if possible. 

b. Recommend that vessels who have equipment violations 
(or are on the borderline) correct deficiencies and seek an 
Auxiliary Courtesy Examination. 

c. Don't criticize the Auxiliary before other boatmen. 
Be willing to tactfully correct Auxiliarists where indicated. 
(Remember many Auxiliarists occupy important and influential 
positions in private life.) 

d. Do not request Auxiliarists to exceed their authority. 
Before working with them, become familiar with the Auxiliary 
Manual, (CG-305) . 

e. Do not disparage the entire Auxiliary on the basis 
of imprudent acts of individual Auxiliarists or units. Their 
failings av^i ofteu reflections of insufficient instruction from 
the Coast Guard. 

f. Occasionally Auxiliarists may act imprudently or 
conduct themselves poorly. Refer serious deficiencies or 
errors on the part of the Auxiliary to the district director 
of Auxiliary- You as Coast Guard officers and petty officers 
can exercise no disciplinary action over Auxiliarists. The 
director can take corrective action if indicated. 

1411: HOW MAY THE MOTORBQAT BOARDING OFFICER AND THE 
AUXILIARY WORK TOGETHER 

a. If able and qualified, agree to serve as guest 
icstructor occasionally either for public education courses 
or for member training. 

b. Many Auxiliaris ts ' are very influential in the field 

of public relations. They can be of great assistance in bringing 
the message of boating safety to their community. They can also 
frequently arrange for you to speak before local organizations 
on boating safety. 

c. Auxiliarists are usually eager to assist the Coast 
Guard. Their assistance can be especially valuable to you in 
your boating safety efforts. They ask only the Coast Guard s 
respect and recognition in return. 
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1412: CHAPTER QUIZ 

1. The Coast Guard Auxiliary was originally called the Coast 
Guard Reserve. TRUE/FALSE (1401) 

2. Prerequisite(s) for Membership in the Auxiliary is/are: (1402) 
a. U« S. citizen. 

b* A ninimum of 17 years of age. 

c. Own at least 25% interest in a motorboat» yachts 
amateur radio station, or aircraft, or have other 
special qualifications desired by the Auxiliary • 

d. All of the above. 

3* The two levels of Auxiliary member qualification are: (1403) 
a. 



b. 



4. A basically qualified member of the Auxiliary may elect to 
qualify in one of the 3 following advanced training areas: (1403) 

a. 



b. 



c • 



5. The Auxiliary's most qualified member category is a ^ 

member awarded to Auxiliarists who complete the 6 separate 
operations speclalites plus a seventh course in Auxiliary 
Administration. (1403) 

6. An Auxiliarist onboard a Coast Guard patrol craft has 
similar law enforcement authority to that of the boarding 
officer* TRUE/FALSE (1408) 

7. The standards for Issuance of a CME decal are the same as 
for issuing the colored copy of a CG-4100 following a courtesy 
boarding. TRUE/FALSE (1406) 

8. Coast Guard boarding officers may be assigned to Auxiliary 
vessesl to enforce regulations. TRUE/FALSE (1409) 

9« Auxiliary vessels may be assigned to carry out SAR missions. 

TRUE/FALSE 

10. When under orders^ the Auxiliarist is subject to the UCMJ . 
TRUE/FALSE (1408) 
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BOATING ACCIDENTS 



1501: INTRODUCTION 

This section contains instructions for reporting boating 
accidents. Certain boating accidents are recmired to be 
reported. The responsibility for reporting these accidents 
rests with the people involved in the casualty. Further, 
certain boating^accidents are required to be investigated by 
the Coast Guard, and this investir tive responsibility is a 
function delegated to the various Marine Inspection offices. 

In addition to a Federal statute requiring certain veasel 
casualties to be investigated, another statute requires the 
Comandant of the Coast Guard to compile statistics from Boating 

Sent reports and to publish them ^^^^^ii^ ' ^^j^fj^leter- 
these accident and investigative reports, the Coast Guard deter 
mines the causes of accidents and casualties from which 
recommendatI3ni~for preventative measures ^V^^^^"!*^® '^^^^^ 
may entail the promulgation of regulations, and standards or 
SSbliShing information to the boating public that will help 
reduce or prevent vessel casualties or accidents. 

After a discussion of general terms, this section <ieals 
with bating accidents, boating accidents statistics, reportable 
accidents and casualties, boating accident reporting requirements, 
reporting procedures, preparing the Coast Gj^^^ « 
Report form, and some basic information on boating accident 
investigation. 

1502: DEFINITION OF TERMS 

So that we will not have to define certain terms each 
time we use them, we are providing here the following definitions, 
as stated in the Federal Boating Safety Act of 1971. 

Vessel includes every description of water craft, other 
than a-iiipTane on the water, used or capable of being used as a 
means of transportation on water. 

Boating Accident means a collision, grounding, sinking, 
or oth er casualty that involves a vessel, its equipment, or its 
appendages • 

- A vessel is considered to be involved in ^^^^^^ing accident 
whenever the occurrence results in damage by or to the vessel or 
uHquipment, injury or loss of life to any person, or the^ 
disappearance of any person from on board under circumstances 
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which indicate the possibility of death or injury. A boat- 
ing accident includes, but is not limited to, a vessel's 
capsizing, collision, foundering, flooding, fire explosion, 
and disappearance other than by theft. 

A documented yacht is a vessel 5 net tons or over, used 
exclusively for pleasure, owned by a citizen of the United 
States, and registered with the Coast Guard. 

Marine Casualty means a casualty similar to a boating 
accident, except that this type of casualty involves and is 
reported by documented vessels. As you will see later in 
the section, vessels documented for pleasure also fall into the 
boating accident definition. 

1503: STATISTICS 

There were 5,322 boating accidents involving 6,738 vessels 
reported for calendar year 1973. From these accidents, 1,754 
fatalities resulted. There were also 829 personal injuries 
reported. These accidents accounted for $11,376,600 in property 
damage. 

The above statistics were compiled by Coast Guard Head- 
quarters from boating accident reports received from Coast 
Guard units and the various States. The Coast Guard is required 
to compile and publish these statistics annually. This infor- 
mation is published as "Boating Statistics" ( year ) annually. 

1503-1: LOSS OF LIFE 

These statistics show that vessel capsizings have con- 
sistently accounted for more of the lives lost each year than 
any other type of accident. Operator's faults in mishandling 
vessels cause the great majority of capsizings. The operator 
fault that caused the most capasizings in 1973 was overloading 
or improperly loading the boat. Other ?perator faults that 
cause a large number of capsizings include ignoring weather 
warnings and proceeding under unfavorable weather conditions, 
and operating in waters which exceed the limits of the craft 
and/or the operator's training or experience. (This type of 
information is found in "Boating Statistics 1973," which was 
mentioned above.) After capsizings, falls overboard and vessel 
floodings were the second and third major types of casualties 
resulting in boating fatalities. 

1503-2: PERSONAL INJURIES 

Over half of the vessels reported in accidents were 
involved in collisions. These collisions accounted for most 
of the personal injuries . The principal cause of a vessel 
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colliding with another vessel or with a fixed oHect is the 
operator's failure to maintain a forward lookout- The in- 
creasing popularity of water skiing has contributed to this 
safety problem since the operator often attempts to divide 
his attention between ahead and astern. Fires and explosions 
resulted in the second largest number of personal injuries. 

1503-3: PROPERTY DAMagE 

Pires and explosions also continue to account for the 
greatest amount of property damage , ^*ith vessel collisions 
following in second place. In tne majority of cases where the 
cause of the accident could be determined, the fires and ex- 
plosions were caused by the operator, who may have improperly 
installed or maintained the engine or equipment, disobeyed safe 
fueling practices, or lacked operating experience. 

1504: REPORTABLE ACCIDENTS AND CASUALTIES 



A reportable boating accident is any accident that in- 
volves a vessel used by its operator for recreational purposes 
or that is required to be numbered (including those documented 
for pleasure) , except for those vessels required to have a 
Certificate of Inspection, which results in any one or more of 
the following: 

1. Loss of life. 

2. A person loses consciousness, or receives medical 
treatment, or is disabled for more than 24 hours. 

3. Damage to the vessel or vessels and other property 
totaling more than $100.00. 

4. A person disappears from the vessel under circum- 
stances that indicate death or injury. 

QUESTION: If two vessels were involved in a collision and 
each vessel received $60.00 damage, would this 
be a reportable accident? 

ANSWER i Yes, The total damage to both vessels is more than 
$100.00 so a report is required from each vessel. 

1505: REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 

The operator of a vessel involved in a reportable boating 
accident is required to submit a written report of the incident 
within 48 hours of the occurrence if a person dies within 24 hours 
of the occurrence; within 48 hours of the occurrence if a person 
loses consciousness, receives medical treatment, or is disabled 
for more than 24 hours or disappears from a vessel; and within 
5 days after any other type of occurrence. (If a person should 
die after the 24 hour period, the boating accident report is 
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required within 5 days after the death if an earlier report 
has not been submitted.) 



The operator of a vessel involved in a reportable boat- 
ing accident is responsible for submitting the report. When 
the operator is unable to submit the report, then the ovmer shall 
submit the report. 

QUESTION; If a boating accident occurred and one person on 
boat "A** were killed, but on boat "B" only $200 
damage resulted, how soon wDuld the report have to 
be submitted? 

ANSWER : The reports must be submitted from both vessels 
within 48 hours because the accidant resulted in 
a death. 

1506: REPORTING PROCEDURES 

Whenever a boating accident has occurred, the operator 
of the vessel involved is required to submit a written report 
to the State where the casualty occurred if that State has an 
approved numbering system. The operator must send the report 
to the Coast Guard if the State does not have an approved num- 
bering system. The operator must send the report to the Coast 
Guard if the State does not have an approved numbering system. 
If the vessel is documented (for pleasure only) , the same 
reporting requirements as stated above apply. If, however, the 
documented vessel (documented for pleasure only) is involved in 
an accident which is considered a marine casualty, the operator 
is required to file a marine casualty report with the OCMI nearest 
the location of the accident in addition to the boating accident 
report. 

States with approved numbering systems furnish the Coast 
Guard with a copy of each boating accident report submitted in 
accordance with their reporting requirements, which must be at 
least as strict as the Federal requirements. Some variations in 
reporting requirements among the States do exist, however. For 
example, some States require that accidents resulting in any 
injury be reported, some others require reporting only when the 
injuries require medical attention, while two States require that 
only "serious injuries" be reported. Also, some States require 
reporting when there is $50.00 damage, and one State requires 
reporting when there is $25,00 damage. For the sake of consistency, 
the Coast Guard does not include in its statistics those accidents 
for which the reporting requirements are stricter than the Coast 
Guard's. Reports are effectively screened to eliminate multiple 
reporting of the scime accident and to avoid duplication of statistics, 

A boating accident report may be submitted in written 
narrative form, on a State boating accident report form like that 
shown in figure 15-1, or on the Coast Guard Boating Accident Report 
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(CG-3865) shown in figure 15-2. A documented vessel must 
submit its report on a Report of Vessel Casualty or Accident 
(CG-2692) or on the Report of Personal Injury or Loss of Life 
(CG-924E), shown in figures 15-3 and 4 respectively. Docu- 
mented pleasure vessels must also submit a Boatirig Accident 
Report. 

If a written report is submitted in lieu of the pre- 
scribed form, the following information must be included:^ 

(1) Numbers and nameS of each vessel involved. 

(2) Name and address of each ownej^ or of each vessel 
involved. 

(3) Name of the nearest city or town, the county, the 
State, and the body of water. 

(4) Time and date the casualty or accident occurred, 

(5) Location on the water. 

(6) Visibility, weather, and water conditions. 

(7) Estimated air and water temperatures. 

(8) Name, address, age (or date of birth), telephone 
number, vessel operating experience, and boatin9 safety train- 
ing of the operator making the report. 

(9) Name and address of each operator of each vessel 
involved . 

(i^) Number of persons on board or towed on skis by each 
vessel . 

(11) Name, address, and date of birth of e&ch person injured 
or killed. 

''(12) Cause of each death. 

(13) Weather forecasts available to, and weather reports 
used by, the operator before and during the use of the vessel, 

(14) Name and address of each owner of property involved, 

(15) Availability and use of personal flotation devices. 

(16) Type and amount of each fire extinguisher used. 

(17) Nature and extent of each injury. 

(18) Description of all property damage and vessel damage 
with an estimate of the cost of all repairs. 

(19) Description of each equipment failure that caused 
or contributed to the cause of the casualty. 

(20) Description of the vessel casualty or accident. 

(21) Type of vessel operation (cruising, drifting, fishing, 
hunting, skiing, racing, or other), and the type of accident 
(capsizing, sinking, fire, or explosion, or other). 

(22) Opinion of the person making the report as to the cause 
of the casualty. 

(23) Make, model, type (open, cabin, house, or other) , beam 
width at widest point, length, depth from transom to keel, horse- 
power, propulsion (outboard, inboard, inboard -outdrive, (wood, 
steel, aluminum, plastic, fiberglass, or other) and year built 
(model year) of the reporting operator's vessel. 
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BOATING ACCIDENT REPORT 
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80AT NAME 


NAME OF OW^ER 


ADDRESS 


WrXNESSES 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


TELEPHONE fcU^BER 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


TELEPHONE NUMBER 


NAME 


ADDF)£$S 


TELEPHONE NUMBER 


PERSON COMPLETING REPORT 


SIGNATURE 


ADDRESS 


DATE SUBMITTED 


QUALIFICATION (Cb^ck «t»; 

fl"l0PCRATOR CTjO^^'^ER Q :f N VCf T f G A T OR ! ipTNER 


TELEPHONE 


frfo net vf#; . FOR REPORTING AUTHORITY REVIE*.^ o^^nc^- tfamp} 


NAME OF REV'(£W»NG OFFtCE 


DATE RECEIVED 


CAUSES 9A 
TMI* WE 

r 1 INVC»T 


SED ON (Qh0ck onm) 

PORT f"^ HSI VHfTlCATrO^s* AND THIS 
REPORT 

CATION £ ^COULO NOT OC DETER- 


PRIMARY CAUSE OF ACCtDENT 




REVIEWED SY 


SECONDARY CAUSE OF ACCiOENT 
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DEPARTMLNTOF 
TKANSPORTAT10V 
U. S. COAST GUARD 
CG*924£ ^Rtv* 9*66 > 



I REPORT OF PERSONS INJURY OR LOSS OF LIFE 



form Ar>P«vi»d il'i^l^t: s -'fu 

No. 



ftEPOKTS CONTROL SNVMOt 



INSTRUCTIONS 



1, This for» thall be completed for eveiy lai» of life 
And for eveiy injacy which iQcapicitetes the injured 
for • period in excess of seventy-two hour* (3 dmym), 
it the accident involves my vessel except those 
MBbefcd under the Pedefsl Boating Act. 

2, Injuries to longshoreitsen or harbor worfcerm are not 
Inquired to be reported unless the injury arises out 
of failute of ship's equipment, a vessel cssualty» 
ffiscooduct or negligence of ship's peraoanel or the 
injury lesults in death. 

3, A sigRtd originsl and two signed copies shall be 
mtbsiitted as soon ss possible to the Officer |n 
Charge, Marine Inspection. U. S. Coast Guard, in 
whose district the accident occurred, or in whose 
district the vessel first arTive(sXd) after such 
cssualty. 



4. The master or person in charge is required to rerort 
in person to the Officer in Charge, Marine Insper-jon 
as soon as possible after the casualty occurs urt'.ess 
it can be shown that it was inconvenient to do %o 
because of the distance involved. However, no-J:ing 
shall relieve tb9 person in charge of the v*essel from 
submitting this report. 

5. This report should be completed in full. Blocks 
which do not apply to a particular casei should be 
indicated as **NA." ^Tiere answers are unknoxa or 
none, they should be indicate^! as such. 

6. Report all vessel casualties pr accidents on Fom 
CG-2692, Report of Vessel Casualty or Accident. 
Attach a Form CO'924E to the CG-2692 for each 
person killed, missing or injured &S a result of Lhe 
marine casualty or accident. 



Officer in Charge, Marine Inspection, Port of 



f, WRTICUL1^!!S OF VESSEL 



\.Hmt Of vessel. 


?. OFFICIAL NUMtCR 


3-v£Sset i(vs^ecT£D 9f usca 

□ YES □ NO 


4. MATIOttAL 1 TV 






l^HMMt OF 0«MCi«U) . ^P£fliTOll(S> . Ott AG£NT (Indic^t* wfitciv 




ib>LIC£NSeO iY COAST GUAHO 



^(«)MAMC or fCRfON 



(b)f40V£ ADOKESS 



<tf>OAT£ If illlT*- 



to. IDOft Oil **2** MUMBf 



It.LlCeNSCD IV COAST GOAftO 

□ vts Qwo 



t2. iTATVS 0» CAPACITY OM VCSSCl 



IS. ACr^VlTY CNCACCO *H AT TIME OF CASUALTY 



t4. IF CUCH MCMteA Off SHOtC flCMEt 
rn ON irATCH Q WOltKiM© 



f5(A) NAM£ OF IMMCOtATC SU^CRVtSOR AT TfWE OF CASUAL TV 



<b) $CP£ffVl50« S CAPACITY Off STAtltf OH VCSSU 



Ml. MftTICUURS DF AGCIQiENT OR CASUALTY 



tS. DATC or CASUALTY 



17. TIME OF CASUALTY (Loe^ or mnti) 



18. ZO^C :>£$CtlPTIOW 



ft. TIWC or OAY 



20c «) DID CAit/4LTY OCCUd tHlL£ UMOCKVAY 

□ rES Omo 



(bi> SF YES. LAST POkT OF D£PAIlTUllE 



|e> IF YES. WhERC WamO MNCM CASi^ALTY 
OCCURREO 



21 <^ VCSSU LOCATro«« AT CkStJMLVf (J.»tthtdm mtd tae%4ttud*i di^^ancm «rt^ TRUE ^t^Hug tfom 



<fat) tOOr OF WATCH fO«o^r^hf£«f nMsr0/ 



tZitd RESULT OF CASUALTY: Q IWJUAY □ OtATW 



{10 MAnitC OF INJURY 



<£> 1VTAL f»AYS INCV**:) TATEC 



(d> REASO«t FOR OEATV 



{•> LOCATION OF IMOIYIOCAL AT 0£a^ 



(f) c*rc OF tz\rn 
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HS:«i{^^fCN •»»u*L'> (i^t .t ^vpntm f0^n0 tip to emmumttr •^<iyn^ 4ff#c^ A •4rfJ#/*«*l 



24 tflTNC^SCS TO ACCiSCNT (At tt^^S two, t( p^m^lbi^) 




NAME 




AOOR&SS 




NAMC 






IV. ASSISTAHC^ AND RECOMMENDATIONS 




(b) IF Yf.» GIVE "ATF or fltST mE$SAG£ 


(e) IF YiS. QtVC TIME OF FIffST WCSSAGI (LocM tAt 




(V) IF Yt». iV WHOM 

• D »**»^'* DOCTO» O OTHEd SHIP'S PCHSOfWCL Q OTNtIf (S^cliy} 








1 (b> A0D9&SS OF HOS^lTAt 


t> PCCOMMfWDATJOW* FOU COWECTrVt fArCTY MCAtU«Ef ^effTINEMT TO THIS CASUALTY 


TilLt 1 SJCWATli^F ^ — 

{ 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 
U. S. COAST GUARD 
CG^69:^ (Rev. 12-70) 



tePORT OP vESsn. casualty or ACaOCMT 



ssromrt coimKH^ tniBOL 
iiVMtiy 



mtmucnoNs 

t. Am •ridMi •md two 09pi#« ol tkU foiw b« soteiltad. 3. ThU fom aluMUa b« comgimfd im ^al; block* which do Mt 

wiMM 4i»titct tiM c«MMitr occwd. Qt l» whoM district tiM WWrt ftasw«c« «r» wkam or ooeo. tb«r vlioaid be lodi- 
▼••••I Of^ vrif^ Bftm emmmitf- cot#d m oych. Ail co^o« obottld bo •ictt«d. 

X U dM piw f Mktec tbo ropoft U • UcoM#d olfloor 9« • v«o- HOTS: (1) Ropott mil dMtiM Md iA^lrtoo^wUc^ iAcopociUt* 
Ml po^ttir«d l» b« MMOd bf oocli officor^ hm mM Mko tb# ia oxcooo of 72 h«iri. on CQ-924E w1i#UHir or hoc 

fOIMci im wiitiAc Md ia pmoa to tlio propor lUriao laopoctor. thoco woo • vooo«l cosvolty. 

If boc— o of diotM«« it ba iM^oairmiwt for ovdi mi off i- (2) Attoch oopmto Worn CO-924E to thlo ropoct for 

cor to ooitait tiio npoft ima%. 9om, km mmf oubwit tlio foqvirod mmeh porvor kLSod or iniivod and iacopocltotod io 

■Mibtr of oopioo by «mU. Howovw. to ri^vold doioy i» iiivMtl- oxcooo of 77 homm oo • ro^t of thm vooool 

fotioM. it to do olf o d tbot roporto bo oob^ttod i* poroo<r coottolty roportod boroia. 
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I PARTtCULAXSOP VfSSfL 



f . IMMK OF VttSa. 



I orflCIAL 



9. HOMfc 



d.MTioaiMiiiy 



7 OOOtf TOMNAOC 



WCOtfTEHfP LKIKOTH 00 L O A 



10 VCAO OUtLT 



VI UOlO COUIPtiCMT 

Q T«A*I*MIT [ 1 OtCt tVt 



□ voice rxryj 



n^^ir VCS.OAOAX OrCRATIN« AT TIMC OF ouiMLrr 
□ Yit □ MO 



IS.r^ C(iT|F|CATf OF l«S^ECT)0«f ItK^D AT ^OT OF 



OAT£ CiRTtriCAre OF INSFCCTIQM I SSlfCO 



f4 ro> NAMt OF MAtrCA OA FCftSOM »M OaoCC Oitdfe^r flM«i^> 



OATC OF ftlOTH 



(0 LIClNftAO av COAST OUAAO 
□ YCS □ MO 



)f .r^MAMC OF OMOUI.O^EIUTOIllsloa A9tHJ (tm^iemtm wHScJ^' 



(^FFLOT HOyiMO UKOCO AuTHOam OF LICUtK I tSUCO *V 



AObffcis OF QWiietCfl.orfftArooCD.oo Aoci«T 



II PAKTtCULARSOF CASUALTY 



t/.<4)0ATl OF CASUALTY 



(^ril0i OF CASOAtTVrLor^ 0f 



(Q}lQHt OCKltFTtON 



C<>TIMC OF DAY 

□ ©AY QjflONT □ TWILIONT 



te. LOCATION OF CAK^AiTY (Lmtifudm «id /wM i * Md l w dftMPO* oad TRUa Im cAmM *Ak; — n a^w ^ 



IC ftoov OF wAltn (Om40^^c^ nmm> 



20 ftu.Cf OF rm IIOA0 AW-fCArtc □ tm.M Q ohiat laxcs p Mmaw »ivciit 

IMTC«»AT<0NAL Q OTNCH (Mf^tf) 



t\ . f^OlO CAS<jAlTY OCOUt W*ttl UXPCttfAY! Q Yt« □ WO 



(k>^f VCS t AtT f»0«T OF 0£l»A«n;«£ 



f«>ir YCt, INMC OOIMO mfM CAfUAiTY 0CC4J«rCO 



It OtATHCt COOlOtriOMft WHCM CAt^^TY OCOlMCO: 

n 3 FAOItY aOOOY Q OVIUCAtT Q F0« Q OAIM □ $MC« Q OTnC* 6W#ci/r) 



23 r«>SCA COMOITiOMO (MM 
CA«4;Ai.TY OCCUMEO 



(C^ VINO OliCCTloa 



f^^NCIONT OF ffA 



OUOTY 

□ Yfi □ MO 



<40IIICCTtON OF fCA 



C^NCtONT or mtt 



(O Am Tii#E(iAniiit 



(OOltCCTlOM OF tOCtL 



24 r«>MA7Ullt OF CAJlOO f%M«i/r> 
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(e} AMOtMT OF i^lOUlO 



fi^AMOUMT OF PCCR LOAO 
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l|«««r«« of CO-2692 (R«v. 13-70) 



T7 


CAC« PAttE^OCflt OTHCJ^ff|t^ry»> 


2$ CSTIMATEO LOSS'OAfeaeC TO YOUR VCtSEt f 


«<VM«C1I OM MARO 


CtTlMATEO LOSS'^OAMAOC TO>OUR CAHCO $ 




ESTIMATED LOSS 'OAMAOC TO OTH^R ^ll&^ERTY $ 




<9t^0<tfr w#^•r^•r #»cJtr. bfidg; 






» ^^tnmt i(% Mem JO.> 




C01(.»t|0M «irN OTHER VCttCLCft) ($^^itf) 




EXPLOSION ^FiRC <'orft«<^ 








ftROlMOlNa 








FOimoCR (5tr%kin4> 




COtLltlOM »|TH FtOATIMC OR UimtknQlO OttCCTf 




CfkPtUmQ WitMOOT SINKING 




COl.l.itlOM •ITN rixtO OtJCCTft (Fttem^ tHt4mm, 




FLOOOIN&. SVAMFINC f TC .I^ITHOMT SINKING 




GOiLltlOM VITH ICC 




HEAVY WlATHER OAMAOl 




COtLltlJM VtTN AlPft TO MAVI6ATI0M 




CAROO OAMAGC (So r««W«l ^m^Mg*) 




COCI.itfO«t COU>fO 




fttATCRlAt FAILORC fV«««W Hmctue^ 




CWn.OtlOM/PiR€ CMf$m} 




MATCfflAt FAfLURC (Knikf0fH%0 msMn^fT^ m^kt 










F * Ri (V9SS9i'm Umeiuf or ^^pmrn^O 




EOUIPANENT FAILURE 








CASUALTY NOT NAMCO AlOvC 












DCtCRI^TIOM OF CASUAL IV (Sr«^« MMf cii^UM««««c«« f0Sdk%g 1* CMW«lrr 






BAI«A« AarfM gmmmmi ^mmcr^imm mtd mtmim it wmmmmt im m tmtMt 






ill ASSIST^CE AMD RECOMMENDATIONS 




^JO ALAIM TRAHaiCITTIO iV Y04IR Vlf»CL: Q V£$ Q HO 






(to) 01>4CR ASftlftTAMCf tCMDCtCO 


94. 


RtCOMMtNOATtOliR f^R CdRRCCTlyC SAFETY MCAMMt MRTIrCwT 


THt% 




Tfttt. 


tlOKATVRC 



(24) Name, address, and telephone number of each witness • 

(25) Manufacturer's hull identification number, if any, 
of the reporting operator's vessel. 

(26) Name, address, and telephone number of the person 
submitting the report. 

To accomplish the effective flow of boating accident 
reports to Coast Guard Headquarters designated Coast Guard 
officers perform duties as liaison officers for specified 
States. A copy of each boating accident report submitted to 
a State must be forwarded by the State to the appropriate Coast 
Guard liaison officer. The Coast Guard liaison officer is then 
responsible for forwarding these accident reports to Coast Guard 
Headquarters for review and statistical processing. 

Coast Guard Headquarters; processes each accident and records 
each under the State in which the accident occurred. Problems may 
arise when a boat numbered in one State is involved in an accident 
in another State. The federal law says "The State shall require 
that reports be made to it of accidents involving vessels under 
their jurisdiction..." As a natter of practice, the Coast Guard 
is interested only in receiving an accident report on each vessel 
involved in a boating accident, regardless of the source. Many 
States in which this type of two--State" accident occurs have the 
accident investigated and forv^ard a copy of the accident report 
to the State in which the boat is numbered, as well as to the 
Coast Guard liaison officer. This is an accepted and recommended 
procedure . 

QUESTION: If a boating accident occurs in North Carolina, and 
one boat is registered in Indiana and the other in 
South Carolina, where would the boating accident report 
be sent? 

ANSWER : North Carolina. 

1507: PREPARATION OF BOATING ACCIDENT REPORT (CG-3865 ) 

While the parties involved in an accident are responsible 
for filing the proper reports, you, as a boating safety officer, 
may be called upon to assist in properly preparing the form 
particularly the CG-3865. Therefore, the following information 
is provided to help you better understand this form. Figure 15-5 
illustrates the front and reverse sides of the Boating Accident 
Report (CG-3865) . Follow along with the foldout as we explain the 
information required in each block on the form. 
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Block 1 - List the operator's name and address with 
zip code . 



Block 2 - List the operator's age. 

Block 3 - Check the boat operation experience of the 
operator, in hours. 

Block 4 - List the name and address with zip code of 

the owner (s) of the vessel. If tne owner is 

the same as the operator, list "Same As Operator" 

in this block. 

Block 5 - Check "Yes" for rented or leased boats and 

"No" for all other boats. This will provide 
information about the number of rented or 
leased vessel involved in accidents. At 
present there are indications that rented or 
leased vessels may be a problem area in boating 
safety. 

Block 6 - List the total number of persons on board the 
vessel. 

Block 7 - Check for formal instructions in boating safety. 
The information provided by this block will 
give the Commandant a statistical analysis of 
the value of the boating safety education. 

Block 8 - List the boat number, such as NC 123'* AA. 

Block 9 - List the name of the vessel. If the vessel has 
no name, list "None." 

Block 10 - List the make of the boat, such as Lyman and Oris 
Craft. 

Block 11 - List the model of the boat, such as Pullman and 
Cavellers . 

Block 12 - List the Hull Identification Number if the boat 
has one assigned. 

Block 13 ~ Check the type of boat involved in the accident. 

Consider a cabin motorboat to be a motorboat with 
a cabin which can be completely closed by means of 
doors or hatches. If the boat is not one of those 
listed, check, the "other" block and insert type. 
"Other T includes kayaks, hydro-planes, houseboats, 
rafts, etc. 
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Block 14 - Check the hull material of the boat involved 
in the accident. If the hull material is 
different than the materials listed within the 
block, check "other" and list the material under 
that block. 

Block 15 - Check the type of engine the boat has for pro- 
pulsion. If the engine is different than those 
engines listed, check the "other" block and list 
the type of engine under that block. 

Block 16 A & B - List the data asked for in the block. 

Make sure to list the total horsepower capable 
of being used. 

Block 17 - List the date of the boating accident- 

Block 18 - List the time before the applicable AM or PM. 

Block 19 - List the name of the body of water on which the 
accident occurred. 

Block 20 - List the detailed location where the accident 
occurred, using known landmarks, charted aids 
to navigation with bearings and ranges from each, 
or latitude and longitude. 

Block 21 - List the State in which the accident occurred. 

Block 22 - List the city or town located nearest the place 
where the boating accident occurred. 

Block 23 - List the county in which the accident occurred. 

Block 24 - Check the applicable weather condition as best 
observed or determined. 

Block 25 - Check the block for the applicable water condition 
as can best be observed or determined. 

Block 26 - List the temperature of air and water. 

Filock 27 - Check the applicable block concerning the speed 
of the wind. 

Block 28 - Check the applicable block concerning visibility 
at the time the accident occurred. 

Block 29 - Check the block for weather encountered at time 
of accident. 
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Block 30 - Check the type of operation in which the 

boat was engaged when the accident occurred. 
Check as many of the blocks as needed. 
Water skiing includes use of surfboards, 
sleds, discs, and any other device used to 
, tow a person behind a boat. 

Block 31 - Check the type of accident that occurred. 

If the type is not listed, check the "other" 
block and list the type under this block. To 
help you understand types of accidents which 
are sometimes hard to define, we are providing 
the following definitions; 

Grounding: A vessel running aground, striking, 
or pounding upon rocks, reefs, shoals, or the 
bottom. 

Capsizing ; A vessel overturning or upsetting. 

Flooding : A vessel filling with water, regardless 
of method of ingress, but retaining sufficient 
buoyancy to remain upon the surface. 

Falls overboard : A spilling out of a person 
or persons without overturning the vessel. 

Sinking ; A vessel losing enough buoyancy to 
settle below the surface of the water. 

Collision with Vessel ; Any striking together 
of two or more vessels, regardless of the 
operation at the time of the accident; includes 
colliding with the tow of another vessel, regard- 
less of the nature of the tow, i.e., surfboard, 
ski-ropes, skiers, etc. 

Collision with A Fixed Object ; The striking 
together of a vessel and any fixed object, above 
or below the surface of the water except bottom. 
(The striking of rocks, reefs, shoals, etc. on the 
bottom is a "grounding.") 



Block 32 
Block 33 

Block 38 

Block 39 



- List your opinion of what caused the accident. 

- 37 Self explanatory; Fill in the appropriate 
space . 

- List name, address, and zip code of owner if 
property was involved other -han vessels, 

- If deaths resulted from the accident, list the 
deceased person's name, address, zip code, date 

of birth, swimmer/non -swimmer, and cause of death. 
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Block 40 - If personal injury resulted, list the injured 
person's complete name/ address/ zip code, 
date of birth/ nature of injury/ and check the 
applicable block concerning incapacitation. 

Block 41 - The operator should sketch in thig space what 
happened or included a larger sketch and & 
thorough description of just how the accident 
occurred. If a death occurred, the operator 
should describe in detail how the victim died. 

Block 42 - List the information requested for the other 
vessel involved in the accident. 

Jlock 43 - List name/ address/ zip code, and telephone 
number of all witnesses to the accident. 

Block 44 - The person completing the report should sign 
in this^space. Make sure the "Qualification" 
block is checked. 

Block 45 - The person preparing the form should leave this 
space blank. This space is for Coast Guard or 
State review of the report. 

As you can see, the form is self-explanatory. All blocks should 
be completed. If a block is not applicable/ indicate this by 
"NA." If information is not known/ indicate this by .writing 
"Unknown in the applicable block. 

Remember/ the preparation of this form is required of the 
operators or the owners of vessels involved in accidents unless 
they are deceased. If they are deceased/ then you, as the boating 
safety officer on scene/ may prepare the report. When preparing 
or helping this form, keep in mind that this information xs vitally 
important to the Commandant for compiling statistics and deter- 
mining areas where emphasis should be placed in the Boating Safety 
Program. 

1508: BOATING ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 

The Coast Guard investigates all reportable boating accidents 
involving death/ or a violation, or an alleged violation of Title 
52 of the revised statutes on waters over which the Coast Guard has 
exclusive or joint jurisdiction. It is assumed that all boating 
accidents reported to a Sti ♦:e will be investigated by State or 
local authorities, and as i practical matter, the duplication of 
investigations by State or local authorities and the Coast Guard 
would not normally be in the public interest. 
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ERIC 



DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 
U. S« COAST GUARD 
CG-3865 (Rev. S-72) 



NAMe AND ADDRESS Or ORCRATOR 



BOATING ACCIDENT REPORT 

figure 15-5 



PORW APPROVED 



The operator of every vemtel involved is required to file • report in writing whenever m boating iiccidt?nt results in Iokb of life; 
lost of contciousnett, medical treatment or diBsbility in excess of 24 hours or property damage in excess of $100. Rcfiorts in 
desth iind injury cases must be submitted within 48 houri; reports in other cases are required within 5 days. All reports shall be 
submitted to the Officer in Charge, Marine Inspection, U. Coast Guard nearest the place where the accident occurred. Any 
person violating these requirements is liable to a civil penalty of not more than $500 for each violation. 



COMPLETE ALL BLOCKS fM^^cafa f^asa «af ^h^9klm fcy "NA"; 



NAME AND ADDRESS OF 0**EN 



7* 



J19 



RENTED 
BOAT 



NO 



• OAT N uMa^n 



PC OF BOA 
[jjf OPEN MOTO«aOAT 
Ql CAMIN MOTO^SOAT 
P]]l AUXILIARY SAIL. 

CT; SAIU (ONLY) 
Kowao A T 
1 OTHCH (Specify) 



BOAT NAME 



VESSEL NO. 1 



THIS TV^C OF POAT QTMCN SOAT O^C^ATINC KXP. 
n UNDK.m 20 NOUKt /S UMDCW 20 HOUf«l 

IKI 20 TO » 00 NOLrns CIj 20 to « 00 hours 
TO sog NOuws "^o •oo HOUHi 

dl OVER SOO NOU«» [311 OVKR SOO HOU«l 



NO, or 

PERSONS 
ON '^^'^ 



4 



FORMAL iH%tnUJ^i6H% IN lb6ATlNG SAfETV 

□ none □•^'^'''K 

□ POWER SQUADRON ff^^ S 

□ AM»,CAN .CO y 



HULL MAT! 
[J^ *VOOD 
(2^^ ALUMINUM 

[ ] OTHER (^mcify) 



i2 



OAT MAKE ^^^P 



4^ 



:n GiNi 

CI OUTaOARD 

iN»OAMD Gasoline 

□ {N»OA«0 OIESEL 
rn IN»OA«0-OUTDRI VE 

□ OTHEP rsp«cr//r> 



»OAT"M<tDKL 



-0 



OAT DATA f^ropuf 

I 



NO. OF ENGINES- 



MAKE OF ENCINC 



MORSE POwEw^To rai j^^^ 



ACCIDENT DATA 



MFR HULL lOENTlFf 
TrON NO. 



MIOTH BEAM 



OCPTH<</n/t«r 




U»L TCSi>#f;. 



DATE 05 ACClOE 



rr.e. 




3EAPCST CITY ort TOWN 




NAME OF aOPV OF WATER 



^ OC A^i 6n~(^C^ r» l^cmUock prmci0mty) ^ flU^ ^ 



WATER CONDtTtOj 

CD C ALM 
(XJ CHOPPY 
[31 ROUGH 
1^] VEPY POUCH 
[Z.] *T PCNC C URRE 




OVtlPATtON AT TlMfc OF ACCIDENT 

J|C«Ul»rNC il.l A T ANfCHOR 
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The purpose of all of these investigations is to determine 
the cause of the accident so that appropriate measures may be 
taken to promote the safety of life and property at sea. Coast 
Guard investigations are not intended to fix civil or criminal 
responsibility. The investigation of a boating accident must 
determine, as closely as possible, the following: 

1. What the cause of the accident was. 

2. Whether there is evidence that any failure of material 
(either physical or design) was involved or contributed to the 
casualty, so that proper recommendations may be made to prevent 
recurrence of similar casualties. 

3. Whether there is evidence that any misconduct, in- 
attention to duty, negligence, or willful violation of law on 
the part of any licensed or certificated man contributed to the 
casualty, so that appropriate proceedings against the license or 
certificate of such a person may be recommended and taken under 
Title 46, U. S. Code, section 239. 

4. Whether there is evidence that any Coast Guard personnel 
or any representative or employee of any other government agency 
or any other person caused or contributed to the cause of the 
casualty. 

5. Whether the accident shall be further investigated by 
a Marine Board of Investigation. 

The of f icer-in-charge of a Coast Guard Marine Inspection 
office (OCMI) is responsible for investigating those boating 
accidents requiring investigation that occur within his juris- 
dictional area. The findings in each investigation are trans- 
mitted to the Commandant in a detailed written narrative report. 
This narrative report, which includes findings of fact, con- 
clusions, and recommendations by the investigating officer, is 
reviewed and endorsed by the of f icer-in-charge. Marine inspection. 
It is then forwarded to the district for review and endorsement 
by the district commander. After endorsement by the district 
commander, it is forwarded to the Commandant for final review and 
action. 

Although only trained investigators from a Marine Inspec- 
tion office (MIO) are assigned to investigate boating accidents, 
you can be of assistance to these investigators by obtaining cer- 
tain information. In those cases in which you come upon boating 
accidents, you will almost always arrive on the scene before an 
investigator. By obtaining information the investigator will need 
to comolete his report, you will aid him are^tly and you vill 
eliminate a delay in the submission of the report. 
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gation. The following listing is the usual information 
needed by an investigator of a boating accident. When 
you arrive on scene before an investigating officer, try 
to obtain as much of this information as possible and make 
sure the appropriate Boating Accident Report is completed. 

1. General statement telling how the casualty occurred. 

2. The cause of the accident as you can best determine it. 

3. Disposition of deceased persons. 

4. Weather condition. 

5. Detailed description of boat(s). 

6. Safety equipment available (personal flotation devices, 
fire extinguishers, etc.). 

7. Whether safety equipment was used and whether or not 
the equipment performed as intended. 

8. Whether the casualty was a result of material or 
equipment failure. 

9. Whether Coast Guard maintenance of aids to navigation 
caused or contributed to the casualty. 

10. Whether Coast Guard or other Federal agency personnel 
.contributed to the casualty. 

11. Whether a violation of a Federal law or regulation 
occurred. 

12. Names and addresses of witnesses. 

Some cases will often require additional information. 
Always remember that gathering too little information is cer- 
tainly a greater danger than gathering too much. Also, be 
sure that the etbove information, when collected, is delivered 
to the investigating officer or to the responsible OCMI. 

Should you be the first to arrive on the scene of a boat- 
ing accident, you should take the following action: 

1. If a death or serious injury has occurred, immediately 
notify State or local law enforcement authorities, arrange to 
obtain aid for the injured, and administer first aid. 
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2. Provide for the security and preservation of the 
accident scene until law enforcement personnel arrive. 

3. Obtain the names and addresses of all witnesses to 
the casualty. 

4. Identify vessels involved (including names of owner 
and/or operator) . 

5. Insure that the owner, operator, or some other 
responsible party for each vessel in/olved knows the accident 
reporting requirements. If all are deceased, compile the infor- 
mation required on CG-3685 and forward the same to the district 
commander (b) . 

6. Record weather data (wind, seas, visibility, etc.). 

7. Identify law enforcement personnel investigating the 
casualty . 

8. Determine the disposition of the bodies of any deceased 
persons . 

9. If it appears that a Coast Guard aid to navigation may 
have caused or contributed to the casualty, notify your command 
immediately. 

10. Report the boatinc^ accident to the district commander 
(b) , and the nearest senior Coast Guard investigating officer, 
or to other appropriate personnel in accordance with local policy. 

In order that you may properly respond to boating accidents 
and assist the OCMI in his investigation, you should become 
acquainted with the of f icer-in-charge , Marine Inspection office, 
and have the name , address , and telephone number of the senior 
investigating officer assigned to the OCMI office. If requested 
to assist the OCMI in conducting an investigation, you will be 
informed by the investigating officer what information he needs. 

Each unit having a boating gafety capability should have 
certain boating accident forms and information in its boating 
safety kits. This might include: 

1. CC 3865, Boating Accident Report, for undocumented 
vessels. 

2. Approt'riate State boating accident forms for the State (s) 
in which unit has responsibility. 
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3. CG-2692, Report of Vessel Casualty or Accident, 
for documented vessels. 

4. CG-924E, Personal Injury or Loss of Life Report, 
for documented vessels. 

5. Copies of State and Federal regulations concerning 
boating accidents. 

1509: SUMMARY 

A boating accident is any accident involving a vessel 
that is used by its operator for recreational purposes or 
that is required to be numbered (including those documented 
for pleasure) . The accident is to be reported by the opera- 
tor of the boat when the accident results in any one or more 
of the following: 

1. Loss of life. 

2. A person loses consciousness, receives medical treat- 
ment, or is disabled for more than 24 hours. 

3. Damage to the vessel or vessels and other property 
totals more than $100.00. 

4. A person disappears from the vessel under circumstances 
that indicate death or injury. 

In all cases, the report is to be submitted within 48 hours. 
The only exceptions are accidents involving just damage? then the 
report is to be submitter' within 5 days. If death occurs more 
than 24 hours after the accident, the report is to be submitted 
5 days after the death unless a report has previously been sub- 
mitted, 

A marine casualty involves only documented vessels and 
must be reported if the results are the same as those listed 
above, except that the property damage must be in excess of 
$1,500, You must remember that vessels documented for pleasure 
fall into a dual reporting requirement in that the operators must 
file a report involving those items listed for boating accidents 
as well as for marine casualties. 

If a boating accident occurs, the operator must submit a 
written report to the State in which the accident occurred or to 
the responsible Coast Guard district if the State does not have 
an approved reporting system. This requirement applies to vessels 
documented for pleasure as well as to undocumented pleasure vessels. 
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Documented vessels reporting a marine casualty will submit 
their report to the of f icer-in-charge , Marine Inspection 
(OCMI) , nearest the location of the accident or port of 
arrival. A vessel documented for pleasure must file both 
a boating accident report and a Marine Casualty Report to 
the OCMI if both reporting requirements are applicable. 
NOTE: Remember, only vessels documented for pleasure fall 
Into the dual reporting requirement. Boating accident reports 
may be submitted either in written narrative form, on a State 
boating accident form, or on the Coast Guard Boating Accident 
Report (CG-3865) . Marine casualties are reported on a Vessel 
Casualty Report (CG-2692) or Report of Personal Injury or Loss 
of Life (CG-924E) . To recall the contents of each form, refer 
to Figures 15-1 through 15-5. 

Through a Coast Guard liaison officer. States furnish the 
Coast Guard with a copy of each boating accident report. Prom 
these reports, the Commandant processes each accident, compiles 
statistics, and publishes the statistics in Boating Statistics 
(year) (CG-357) . State boating accident reporting requirements 
must be at least as strict as Federal reporting requirements. 
When accidents are reported for which State requirements are 
stricter than the Coast Guard's, the Commandant does not include 
the data in the statistics. By studying these statistics, the 
Commandant can determine reasons for the accidents and then issue 
regulations and information to the public in order to reduce or 
prevent vessel casualties. 

Even though each party involved in a boating accident must 
file an accident report, you may be asked to assist in the 
report preparation and, therefore, must know how to prepare boat- 
ing accident reports (especially the CG-3865) . 

To determine the cause of a boating accident so that steps 
may be taken to insure the safety of life and property on water, 
the OCMI is responsible for investigating all reportable accidents 
occurring on waters over which the Coast Guard has exclusive or 
joint jurisdiction and which involve death, a violation, or an 
alleged violation of Title 52 of the revised statutes. A trained 
investigator from an OCMI office investigates boating accidents, 
but you can assist him, especially when you arrive at the scene 
before him, by obtaining as much of the necessary information as 
possible (as listed earlier in this section) . 

If you are the first to arrive at the scene of a boating 
accident, notify State or local law enforcement authorities if 
a death or serious injury occurred, and also obtain aid and 
administer first aid. Provide security and preservation of the 
accident scene until law enforcement personnel arrive. Record 
weather data. Obtain names and addresses of witnesses and 
identify the vessel and its owner and/or operator. Inform the 
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owner/operator of reporting requirements, and if all boat 
occupants are deceased, fill out a CG-3865 and forward it 
to your district conunander (b) . Determine the disposition 
of the deceased persons. Report the accident to your district 
commander (b) , and the nearest OCMI , or to other appropriate 
personnel in accordance with local policy. If a Coast Guard 
aid to navigation caused or contributed to the accident, notify 
your command immediately. 
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REGATTAS AND MARINE EVENTS 



1601: INTRODUCTION 

If you are assigned to a unit located in an area 
where boating is a popular sport, you will more than likely 
come in contact with marine events or regattas. The informa- 
tion contained herein will provide you with a working 
knowledge of marine events and regattas so you can respond 
to questions from the public. If you are assigned as a 
marine event patrol commander, this information will help 
you to carry out your duties. 

We will cover the laws and regulations governing marine 
events and regattas, the application and approval of permits 
to hold a marine event, the issuance of Special Local 
Regulations by the Coast Guard, special aids to navigation 
which may be issued for a marine event, the assignment of 
a patrol commander, and the duties of a patro! commander 
and other members of the patrol. 



1602: LAWS 

The laws which govern marine events (called marine 

parades in the law) and regattas are contained in 46 USC 454 

through 46 USC 457. These laws read as follows: 

46 USC 454 Regulations for Regattas 

"The Commandant of the Coast Guard is authorized and em- 
powered in his discretion to issue from time to time regula- 
tions, not contrary to law, to promote the safety of life 
on navigable waters during regattas or marine parades. 

46 USC 455 Enforcement of Regulations; 
Use of Public or Private Vessels 

"To enforce such regulations the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard may detail any public vessel in the service of the 
Coast Guard and make use of any private vessel tendered 
gratuitously for the purpose, or upon the request of the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard the head of any other depart- 
ment may enforce the regulations issued under sections 454 
and 456 of this title by means of any public vessel of such 
departn^ent and of any private vessel tendered gratuitously 
for the purpose." 
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46 use 456 Transfer of Authority to 
Regulate to Head of Other Department 

"The authority and power bestowed upon the Commandant 
of the Coast Guard by sections 454 and 455 of this title may 
be transferred for any special occasion to the head of 
another department by the President whenever in his judgement 
such transfer is desirable." 

46 use 457 Penalties for Violations 
of Regulations 

"For any violation of regulations issued pursuant to 
sections 454-456 of this title the following penalties shall 
be incurred: 

(a) A licensed officer shall be liable to suspension or 
revocation of license in the mav.ner now prescribed by law 
for incompetency or misconduct. 

(b) Any person in charge of the navigation of a vessel 
other than a licensed officer shall be liable to a penalty 
of $500. ' 

(c) The owner of a vessel (including any corporate 
officer of a corporation owning the vessel) actually on board 
shall be liable to a penalty of $500, unless the violation 

of regulations shall have occurred without his knowledge. 

(d) Any other person shall be liable to a penalty of 

$250. 

The Commandant of the Coast Guard is authorized and 
empowered to mitigate or remit any penalty herein provided 
for in the manner prescribed by law for the mitigation or 
remission of penalties for violation of the navigation laws." 



1603; REGULATIONS 

In accordance with the authority granted in 46 USC 454, 
the Commandant issued regulations concerning marine events 
and regattas. These regulations are found in Title 33 Code 
of Federal Regulations, Part 100, and read as follows: 

■ 100.01 Purpose and Intent 

"(a) The purpose of the regulations in. this part is to 
provide effective control over regattas and marine parades 
conducted on the navigable waters of tha United States so as 
to insure safety of life in the regatta or marine parade area." 

100.05 Definition of Terms Used in This Part 

"(a) Regatta or marine parade means an organized water 
event of limited duration which is conducted according to a 
prearranged schedule. 
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••(b) Navigable waters of the United States means those 
waters of the United States, Including the territorial sea 
adjacent thereto, the general character of which Is navigable 
and which, either by themselves or by uniting with other waters, 
form a continuous waterway vin which boats or vessels may 
navigate or travel between two or more States, or to or from 
foreign nations. 

"(c) District Commander means the Commander of the 
Coast Guard District In which the regatta or marine parade 
is Intended to be held. 

••(d) State authority means any official or agency or a 
State having power under the law of such State to regulate 
regattas or marine parades on waters over which such State 
has jurisdiction." 

100.10 Coast Guard-State Agreements 

"(a) The District Commander is authorized to enter into 
agreements with State authorities permitting, regulation by 
the State of such classes of regatta or marine parade on the 
navigable waters of the United States as, in the opinion of 
the District Commander, the State is able to regulate in 
such a manner as to Insure safety of life. All such agree- 
ments shall reserve to the District Commander the right to 
regulate any particular regatta or marine parade when he 
deems such action to be in the public interest." 

100.15 Submission of Ajpplication 

"(a) An individual or organization planning to hold a 
regatta or marine parade which, by its nature, circumstances 
or location, will introduce extra or unusual hazards to the 
safety of life on the navigable waters of the United States, 
shall submit an application to the Coast Guard District 
Commander having cognizance of the area where it is intended 
to hold such regatta or marine parade. Examples of conditions 
which are deemed to introduce extra or unusual hazards to the 
safety of life include but are not limited to: an inherently 
hazardous competition, the customary presence of commercial 
or pleasure craft in the area, any obstruction of navigable 
channel which may reasonably expected to result, and the 
expected accumulation of spectator craft. 

"(b) Where such events are to be held regularly or 
repeatedly in a single area by an individual or organization, 
the Commandant or the District Commander may, subject to 
conditions set from time to time by him, grant a permit for 
such series of events for a fixed period of time, not to 
exceed one year. 

"(c) The application shall be submitted no less than 
30 days prior to the start of the proposed event. 

"(d) The application shall include the following Hi.f«ils: 
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(1) Name and address of sponsoring organization. 



(2) Name, address^ and telephone of person or 
persons in charge of the event. 

(3) Nature and purpose of the event. 

(4) Information as to general public interest. 

(5) Estimated number and types of vatercraft 
participating in the event. 

(6) Estimated number and types of spectator 
wat ercraf t . 

(7) Number of boats being furnished by sponsoring 
organizations to patrol event. 

(8) A time schedule and description of events. 

(9) A section of a chart or scale drawing showing 
the boundaries of the event, various water courses or areas 
to be utilized by participants, officials^ and **r»<^ctator 
craft." 

100.20 Action on Application for Event 

Agsi^ned to State Regulation by Coast 
Guard-State Agreement 

"(a) Upon receipt of an application for a regatta or 
marine parade of a type assigned to a State for egulation 
under a Coast Guard-State agreement^ the District Commander 
will forward the application to the State authority having 
cognizance of the event. Further processing and decision 
upon such an application shall be conducted by the State.'* 

100.25 Action on Application for Event 
Not Assigned to State Regulation by 
Coast Guard-State Agreement 

"(a) Where an event is one of a. type not assigned to 
the State for regulation udner a Coast Guard-State agreement 
(or where no such agreement has been entered), the Commander 
of a Coast Guard District who receives an application for 
a proposed regatta or marine parade to be held upon the 
navigable waters of the United States within his district 
shall take the following action: 

(1) He shall determine whether the proposed regatta 
or marine parade may be held in the proposed location with 
safety of life. To assist in his determination, he may* if 
he deems it necessary, hold a public hearing to obtain the 
views of all persons interested in, or who will be affected 
by, the regatta or marine parade, 

(2) He will notify the individual or organisation 
which submitted the application: 
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(1) That the application is approved, and the 
nature of the special local regulations, if any, which he 
will promulgate pursuant to part 100.35; or 

(ii) That the interest of safety of life on 
the navigable waters of the United States requires specific 
change or changes in the application before it can be 
spproved; or, 

(iii) That the event requires no regulation or 
patrol of the regatta or marine parade area; or, 

(iv) That the application is not approved, with 
reasons for such disapproval." 

100.30 Approval Required for Holding 
Event 

"(a) The Commander of a Coast Guard District, after 
approving the plans for the holding of a regatta or marine 
parade within his district, is authorized to promulgate 
such special local regulations as he seems necessary to in- 
sure safety of life on the navigable waters immediately 
prior to, during, and immediately after the approved regatta 
or marine parade. Such regulations may include a restriction 
upon, or control of, the movement of vessels through a 
specified area immediately prior to, during, and immediately 
after the regatta or marine parade. 

"(b) After approving the plans for the holding of a 
regatta or marine parade upon the navigable waters within 
his district, and promulgating special regulations thereto, 
the Commander of a Coast Guard District shall give the public 
full and adequate notice of the dates of the regatta or 
marine parade, together with full and complete information 
of the special local regulations, if there be such. Such 
notice should be published in the local notices to mariners. 

i 

"(c) The special local regulations referred to in 
paragraph (a) of this section, when issued and published by 
the Commander of a Coast Guard District, shall have the 
status of regulations issued pursuant to the provisions of 
section 1 of the Act of April 28, 1908, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
454)." 

100.40 Patrol of the Regatta or 
Marine Parade 

"(a) The Commander of a Coast Guard District in which 
a regatta or marine parade is to be held may detail, if he 
deems the needs of safety require, one or more Coast Guard 
vessels to patrol the course of the regatta or marine 
parade for the purpose of enforcing not only the special 
local regulations but also for assistance work and the enforce- 
ment of laws generally. 
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"(b) The Commander of a Coast Guard District may also 
utilize any private vessel or vessels to enforce the special 
local regulations governing a regatta or marine parade pro- 
vided such vessel or vessels have been placed at the dis- 
position cf the Coast Guard pursuant to section 826 in 
Title 14^ U.S. Code* for such purpose by any member of the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary, or any corporation, partnership, or 
association, or by any State or political subdivision thereof. 
Any private vessel so utilized shall have on board an officer 
or petty officer of the Coast Guard who shall be in charge 
of the vessel during the detail and responsible for the law 
enforcement activities or assistance work performed by the 
vessel during such detail. Any private vessel so utilized 
will display the Coast Guard ensign while engaged in this 
duty . 

"(c) The Commander of a Coast Guard District may also 
utilize any private vessel or vessels placed at the disposition 
of the Coast Guard pursuant to section 826 in Title 14, U.S. 
Code, by any member of the Coast Guard Auxiliary, or any 
corporation, partnership, or association, or by any State or 
political subdivision thereof, to patrol the course of the 
regatta or marine parade for the purpose of promoting safety 
by performing assistance work, effecting rescues, and 
directing the movement of vessels in the vicinity of the 
regatta or marine parade. Vessels utilized under the authority 
of this pr^agraph are not authorized to .enforce the special 
local regulations or laws generally." 

QUESTION ; In view of the fact that law Implies that the 
officer or petty officer assigned to a civilian craft is in 
charge of such craft, is his responsibility and authority 
aboard this craft extended beyond that of law enforcement and 
SAR, i.e., navigation, conduct of crew, etc.? 

ANSWER : This question is best answered by the below statement 
which is contained in the Auxiliary Manual (CG-305) and 
reads; assuming that the Auxiliary vessel has been 

accepted for and assigned to a specific operation in charge 
of its owner Auxiliary member, the presence of Coast Guard 
personnel is for the sole purpose of exercising police 
powers and law enforcement authority. In the execution of 
law enforcement dutles^lt may become necessary for the Coast 
Guard person aboard the vessel to direct the Auxiliarist In 
the movement of his vessel such as to pursue, overtake, or 
come alongside another vessel. In complying with such 
directions^ the Auxiliarist-Mas ter has the sole responsibility 
for the safety of his vessel and of the crew. If in his con- 
sidered judgJi^ment the directed operation is not within the 
capabilities of his vessel, or if he concludes that such 
movement would hazard his vessel, he may decline the direction. 
The Coast Guard does not possess authority to take over 
command of ::he vessel or to compel the Auxiliarist to comply 
with his request. Such action may properly become a matter 
of investigation by the district commander at a later time. 
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Unless the orders specifically designate that the Auxiliary 
facility vessel shall be In charge and In command of Coast 
Guard personnel, the owner -Auxlllar Is t (or such other Auxillarist 
designated by competent orders) shall be In charge and in 
command of the vessel (Master), and as such he has the sole 
responsibility for its operations*" 

100,45 Establishment of Aids to 
Navl|j^a t ion 

"(a) The Commander of a Coast Guard District will ^ 
establish and maintain only those aids to navigation as he 
deems necessary to assist in the observaflce and enforcement 
of the special local regulations issued by him. All other 
aids to navigation incidental to the holding of a regatta 
or marine parade shall be considered as private aids to 
navigation • " 

1604: APPLICATION AND APPROVALS 

The regulations covering application aid approval of 
marine events or regattas are listed in 33 CFR 100.15, 100.20, 
and 100.30. A further explanation of each is provided below. 

An individual or organisation planning to hold a marine 
event on the navigable waters of the United States must sub- 
mit an application to hold such event 30 days In advance of 
the date on which the event is to be held. Figurel6-1 is « 
copy ♦f this application. 

This application should be submitted to the district 
commander or to a State (where the event will be held) having 
a Coast Guard-State Marine Event Agreement. Various districts 
may differ in their policies concerning the suKtnission of 
these applications* You should review your 5903 series to 
district instructions or your district OPLAN to find out 
what the submission policy is in your district. 

The ever-lncr easing number of boatmen and boating or-- 
ganlzations has caused the number of marine events to Increase 
tremendously in the past few years. The number of events 
vill cont inue to increase, because the Coast Guard Chief 
Counsel has ruled that a marine event includes : "Any con- 
centration of traffic on water, craft or not, participant or 
spectator, of a competitive or noncompetitive nature, which 
is organized, limited in duration, conducted according to a 
pre-arranged schedule and which would interfere with the 
ordinary Rules of the Road in such a way as to require 
supplementary regulation.'' This could Include an air a how 
over water or a fireworks display over water (which originated 
on land or barges), in addition to the typical events such 
as sailboat races, motorboat races, water parades, and water 
ski shows. Thus, the Coast Guard^s authority covers events . 
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on, in and under the water if the activity restricts the 
normal flow of navigation. 

In order to process all of the anticipated applications 
for marine events and to assist the public in properly 
applying for a permit > the Coast Guard sends annual notices 
to all boat clubs and yachting associations who normally 
conduct regattas and marine events. This notice contains 
application forms and instructions for applying for a Permit 
for Marine Events The Coast Guard-State Marine Event 
Agreements designate which as^^cy (State or Coast Guard) 
will issue the permit for certain events. 

As previously stated, the district commander acts on 
applications submitted to the Coast Guard . He either (1) 
approve'3 them, (2) disapproves them, (3) returns them without 
action because a permit is not required, or (4) returns them 
for additional information or changes. Applications submitted 
to a State are processed in much the same manner. 

If an application is approved by the Coast Guard, a 
Permit for Marine Event is issued. Figure 16-2 is a copy 
this permit. This perm-i^t will specify one or more of the 
following : 



DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 
U. S. COAST GUARD 
£G-4424 (R^v. 8-70) 



PERMIT FOR MARINE EVENT 



MAMC Of CVCMT 



1MN*0^H#G ORGANIZATION 



LOCATfOW 



OATt OF CVCNT 



NAME OF REPItCSeNTAT^VC 



T»? 



Y»uf «>pllcoij»rt for fK« feUPw^nfl •vMf U o^rovtJ* Special ••fvic«» to r««d#r«d by th« C<>««t Ck*»rd Af* UtUd. You 
ere rwmded th»t yoifr £>rg«iti^<:t:?r. »» pc»mAr*ty r»»poo»ihl« fof •Aftty in the r»gAtt» Art* *nd that thU p«rt»it do#» not ratUvtf 
yoM of »«ch re»po«biC>»l»ty. PArticip*nt» th»n be Adequately briefAd mnd their homf equipped required by lew. A pectnit mty 
•Ua be required by • ettie. county or muniripAl agency. Thia authorir atioit ffranta no evemptioo from atate or tocal ordinaocea. 
ta the evcot of any change in the information furniahed in your »ppIicatioi> yo« wiM etotifY thia office. 



P'] 'Hier^ wifl «0f keo Sp«^cjo1 Local R^gulatio« naa^. 

No r<»»{riC*t{Qn la placed on the* u«e ot ony novi«js^b)e wo{<»r« 
by 0{h«»r pOfti<'^. Yaar mv^nt ahciU not obacruct any ctionnct 
or normtjl shipping \Qn&, or mf«*ffer» v. >fh ony oid to novtqo- 
non. Th^ Comrni tt<-<»mon tn Charq^ ahall control part>c»pont» 
to prev«n{ ccnJKiona hoxofdoua to otb*r croft m the oreo. 

ITj^re will ^o Special Local Regulation taau#d eatabhsh- 
mQ o rejatnc»f»d orro ond other tTontrolii. You will be p{o- 
v'.ded o copy for guidance. IT>*» Commi EteefTian m C'harqr 
ahoM control portu-ipanta withan the reftfriCtcd oreo to pr#- 
v#nl condiSkona ttiaJOfdous to t^*L*f rroit in ^he area. 



[ 1 lY»«fe w/// ^ a Local Notice to ^<orlnera laaued to inform 
rrtormme mtereata and aohcit their oocperotlon. 

Q There will n^t W o Regafto Potrot aaaigned by the Cooat 

c^uord. 

[371 Ther^ will Regotfo Potrol oaaigned by the Cooat 
Ckiurd. The ottoched matruction for Potroi Cotrrmondera 
outhnea their reaponathihty and ovthoiity. You ahould 
wo^lt Out ap^cific detojifa with the Potrot Commander. 

[7 ] Addnf0ff»f 9aUtY eq<*/feie«f \m atipulotej w.. I'.te reveiae. 



By direction 



PftCviOUS COrTiON )& O»&0LCTC 

Figure 16-2 — Permit for Marine Event, 
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Division of marine i rccreational veMiCi.ei 

PAHK% ft Nt'CRCATlON 
AISANY^ NEW YORK !)33* 



MAIINI mCATTA PERMIT 



PERMIT NQ 50 ^ ?i 



TCJOR YACHT CLUB 

Tour Strwt 

Tour Clty» K, T. U850 


Nmm Mrf Atf^cci •! In Ct^*f|« R«f««t« 

Mr, HBilXng 0*11 
1$I Stonqr Av»« 
Wladft »• r. X4«51 


Hmm9 «l mkk^k R«|«i«« wMI b« 

Cayugft LAk« (Olenwood E^int) 


lfp» R«f^t« 

Sailboat 


i«f4<Mi»f 9:00 ;^KJ() 


4 July 1972 


1 €niii«t ^.oo tKm 4 JiOr X97S 


tPf CIAL NAVIGATION INl^fCTOffS^ •if*49f*<» mm iN« p««vUI«n« •( Ucllen 1| •! N«w Vtik S««i« N««lf«ffM Hi« Ml««rmf 



U Mr. Ima flaf aty, P. 6. Box 11> Your City. K, Y, 

11. 1V>i%^. IH^ Miir^ jtt., V^y^> IT. _ 

)> Kr, C, Chaanalt Roiita 4» K—lf N» 

1* Subjact to wind and weather conditions * above evante ehall not coneuma mora than 
S houra*total time per day. 

2. Parmittaa subject to sny special rules and regulations and/or restrictions dua to 
local conditions as specified by the Sheriff's Department of Tompkins County, the 
authorised local representative of the New York State fiarge Canal System, or any 
other navigation law enforcement officer having juriadiction on above naioad watera<» 

3* Special Navigation Inspectors tmist provide safe passage for other veaaela through 
race courae between heats, or at other apecified intervale* 

**Rulea and Regulatlona Pertaining to the Conduct of Regattas'* ($ NYCRR 353) ia 
attached and ahall be conaidered to form an integral part of thia permit. 



wenrtN A^^ROVAL ^^• OU»»i«« t^rf R#<r«#»*«n«i V#S»f f#» fciU$T SE ORTAINCO. 

10 Kay 1972 jU-B^-3aa»wi JUEboarA^traka 

Otf« Om#c»«'. D. f^ **»^»«# trtrf H«f#^«t»t*t#l V#K««I«» Iw UtM<^ ^ 

IMPORTANT NOTICR 

Whhl„ 4$ hmyft. •h»f €.«pl#il.« •t (fill r.,.rf«, M^»«'t f« •^•'t* •^^•^^ Kf^'* «»!• r»irt*o iU. •Hhli MfmU 

Figure 16-3 New York State Marine Regatta Permit. 
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1. A patrol will or will not be asolgaed. This patrol 
will be designated as a Coaat Guard Patrol, Coast Guard 
Auxiliary Patrol, or a patrol to be assigned by the sponsor 
of the event. 

2. Special Local Regulations will or will not be 
issued • 

3. Local Notice to Mariners will or will not be issued. 

4. Additional safety equipment is required. This 
equipment will be listed on the reverse side of the permitt 

5. Special ins true tions • These instructions are also 
listed on the reverse of the permit. 

6. Name of patrol commander. This Is usually listed 
on the reverse of the permit. 

Permits issued by the States follow the same procedures 
as the Coast Guard. Figure 16-3is a sample copy of a New York 
Permit for Marine Event. 

1605: SPECIAL REGULATIONS 

As we have mentioned^ when a Permit for Marine Event 
is issued, it may specify special regulations. These regu- 
lations can be in the form of Special Local Regulations or 
the special regulations listed on the permit. 

Special Local Regulations are defined in 33 CFR 100.35. 
Anytime a district commander feels that some special regula- 
tions are needed in an area where a marine event or regatta 
Is to ba held for the safe conduct of the event, he moy i6»sue 
Special Local Regulations. These regulations are made pubjl<? 
through various means such as radio, television^ messenger, 
and Notice to Mariners. The regulations state the rules tc 
be followed in the area and have the force of law. Figure 16-4 

is an example of Special Local Regulations issued by the 
Ninth Coast Guard District Commander. 

The other special regulations involved with marine events 
are those which the district commander specifies to the 
sponsor of an event on the Permit for Marine Event. The 
special regulations can be any of, but not limited to, the 
following * 

1. Requiring a doctor to be on hand for the event. 

2. Requiring the sponsor of the event to provide 
pick-up boats, 

3. Requiring an ambulance to be located in one area* 



DCPARTIIENT OF TRANSTORTATIO*' 
UMITED STATES COAST GUAftw 



SPECIAL lOCAL REGULATIONS 

ISSUED BY: coMiA^fDEl. ninth coast guard bistiict 

IZ4§ East NUtk Stritet • CUvclHd. Ohio 4«lff 
Day p|io«e S22-39S9 Ni^kt Pkoae »22>3»8» 



OATE: 
23 Septcfflbcr 197X 



EBTSOIT Rim - Gibraltar, Michigan 

Th« Trenton Outboard Racing Club, Trenton, Michigan will sponsor the 
Gibraltar Marathon on 26 September 1971 on the Detroit River adjacent 
to GibrAltar , Michigan. This event will consist of races over a closed 
course vlth 10 to I3 foot outboard runabouts canpeting. 

^*r?" l^"^'' ^ northern tip of Gibraltar 
^«r^f u '^^'II °^ Sturgeon Bar and extending 9OO fest to the 
?rL2iS "^S^ ^ restricted to navigation ca 

2fo September 1971 between the hours of 10:00 A.M. and 2-00 P M Th« 

^ "^"^ *° restricted are. 2d 

Celeron Island. SEE BACK. 

p!tJ^i"'r^i!;® to trsnait the area may do so with prior approval of the 
I^^^i^T^i* '^'^ '° directed by that officer. Vessels shall be 
^ to reduce the vaJce to a mlnloum and in a manner 

These^prohibitions shaU not apply to the racing craffc or vessels of the 

No vessel shall anchor or drift in the area restricted to navigation. 

^SLr^Ma^^T^^^ operating vessels in the area covered by the 

^rl S^tif P^°^ Hegulatiuns ar^ required to promptly obey the direc- 
5il??uctioS^ fn^ Ccettander and the officers and men Ictin^ under his 
R^^WnnJ^* connection with the enforcement of these Special Local 



regulation* are prcmul^ated under authority of 33 CFR 




■J. NATWIO 

Captain, U.S. Coast Guard 

•Ccraaander, Ninth Coaat Guard District 

Acting 



Figure 16-4 - Sample of %)ecial Local Regulations. 
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4« Regulations concerning the placement of aids to 
navigation or markers* 

If you are assigned as patrol commander » you will be 
required to sea that these regulations are carried out* 



1606! AIDS TO NAVIGATION AND MARKERS 

The regulation on the use of aids to navigation In 
conjunction with a marine event of regatta Is listed In 33 
CFR 100.45. The use of regular aids to navigation Is further 
authorized In 33 CFR 62.01-35, which states: "For the purpose 
of protecting life and property, theCommandant may authorize 
the establishment of aids to navigation to mark marine parades 
and regattas which are regulated by the Coast Guard*" Any 
aid used for these events Is of the standard type of Coast 
Guard aid. This same regulation also author Izes Coast Guard 
units to place special markers for marine events In lieu of ^ 
Coast Guard aids to navigation. These special markers must 
be supplied by the sponsor and delivered to the Coast Guard 
unit at no cost to the government* 

If a sponsor's markers are not used for the purpose 
of safe navigation In the ordinary sense, but are used for 
special purposes such as to mark turning points, a starting 
line, a slalom course, or other restrictions to participants, 
and if the markers do not display the authorized character- 
istics prescribed by lateral or uniform waterway marker 
systems, such markers are not considered as "aids to naviga* 
tion." Coast Guard approval is not requlre4 for this type 
of marker. Under no circumstances should any regatta 
marker be in accordance with the lateral system ^ 

All aids to navigation and markers must be removed after 
the event. If the sponsor of an event desires to keep the 
aids or markers in the water after the event, he must submit 
application for private aids to navigation. This is usually 
done when events will take place a number of times throughout 
the boating season. 

16C7: MARINE EVENT OR REGATTA PATROLS 

Either Coast Guard vessels or Coast Guard Auxiliary 
facilities may be used to patrol an event. When Auxiliary 
f^^cillties are used, a Coast Guard commissioned, warrant, or 
petty officer is usaaliy assigned so that the vessel has 
some law enf - rce ueixt authority aboard. When an Auxiliary 
facility is used i.or a patro? , the facility musu display the 
Coast Guard Ensign. 

If a Coast Guard patrol is assigned to patrcl a marine 
event or regatta* a patrol commander will be derignated bv 
the district commander. Patrol commanders may be active 

duty Coast Guord commissioned, warrant, or petty office 
O 16-13 
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(Figurel6-5 is an example of a letter of designation for patrol 
commander • ) 

The designated Coast Guard patrol command er Should contact 

the sponsor of the event and establish the following: 

1. A workable procedure for the accountability of each 
participant (particularly for sailing events). 

2. Emergency signals to be used in case of an accident. 

3. The patrol commander's authority to postpone, tem- 
porarily stopt or cancel the event due to violation of permit 
St ipulations » loss of control over participants or spectators^ 
or the development of any dangerous condition . 

4. A clear understanding that the sponsor is completely 
responsible for the conduct of the event, including the 
placing and retrieving of course mat'«rs and the removal 

of obstructions or menaces to naviga;.-.on and for the can- 
cellation ot the event when it is prudent for him to do so 
because of wind ^ rough w£i.t^r, or predicted bad weather 
conditions • 

3. What medical and transportation facilities are 
available in case of injuries in the regatta area and where 
th^y will be located. 

Even though not assigned as a patrol commander. Coast 
Guard commissioned, warrant, or petty officers assigned to 
patrol a marine event or regatta should perform the following 
duties: 

1. Enforce the Special Local Regulations issued by the 
district commander for the event. 

2. Exercise authority as a law enforcement officer to 
correct any observed negiigent operation. If a participant 
is involved in the negligent operation, the sponsor should 

be asked to have the condition corrected or the entrant with- 
drawn * 

3. Exercise control over the movement of spectator and 
transient vessels around the event area. 

The regatta patrol's mission should be carried out with 
firmness, diplomacy, and tact. The magic of the words pl ease 
and thank you accompanying requests or reprimands cannot t><* 
overemphasized. If you are assigned to patrol craft, make 
sure you display the appropriate Identification signs and 
fly the Coast Guard Enalgn. 

QUESTION ; What is meant by Identification signs ? 

ANSWER: Identification signs are those signs which identify 
vessels on patrol duty. Figure 16-6 shows these signs and also 
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the control signals to control the movement of vessels in 
a regatta area. Figure 60 also gives the Federal stock 
number for each sign/signal and describes the signs and 
signals . 

Another requirement of those assigned to patrol a 
marine event is to set up communications frequencies to be 
used between the other patrol boats and the sponsor and to 
enforce communications discipline on these frequencies. 

The patrol commander will be required to submit a 
report of the patrol activities at the completion of the patrol 
In order that you can supply the patrol commander with the 
required information for this report, you should maintain 
a log of the event, making sure to include the amount of 
spectator craft attending the event, any cases of negligent 
operation, any injuries, and number of spectators on shore. 
Districts may vary in the information required on the reports 
from the patrol commander, but those items just mentioned 
for inclusion in the log are standard requirements in all 
districts for patrol commander reports* 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 



3250.1 



MdtM ftp^y to: 

COMMANDER 

Ninth Cotit Guatxl Oiftrict 

1240 iM^ 9ih St. 

CfAvtUfWc Ohio 44199 



• Froat 
Toi 



Contndtr» Ninth Coast Guard District 



Subjt 



Rtf I (a) Aptndix II to Anntx U» CX:GDNIKE OPLAN 

1* You art dtsignattd Patrol CoMsndtr for subjtct avtnt* You may 
rtassign this rtspcnslbiUty at your dlscrttion# 

2» You £r« diraettd to assign such Coast Guard and/or Coast Guard Auxiliary 
forcts to patrol this tvtnt on the datas indicattdf as art nectsiary in your 
discrttiont subject to othtr operational requirements on those dates* 

3« This event will/wllI not be publicized In a local Notice to Mariners. 

4» Special Local Ragulations will/will not be published concerning t,^is 
event* 

5. Upon coaipletion of Detroit forward report in accordance with paragraph 
2*b*(8) of reference (a). 



Enclf (l) Copies of correspondence relative to this event 

Copy tot 
CCGD9(osr} 



Figure 16-5 Sample letter designating a patrol commander. 
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t. Si^» fur IdettUjifatiuH, of Ve§^(» op» PtU^tti liulif: 
*. i\mn\ (.iij^rd C^utrer: 



REGATTA PATROL 

U-S, COAST GUARD 



FSN: CG9905-G00-2316 



b. Auxilijify I Wilify xnuitT Otv^r*: 



REGATTA PATROL 

COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 



FSN: CG9905-C5C0-2317 



StgnaU io ContnU Mo*^mrut of Vetit4in at UtfjaUu Af€u: 

m. Sign.^; psj^I: CG9905-G00-231 8 



b. Sign uio: psjg, CG99O5-GO0-2319 

Stud i : 





Suit: J: 




LEAVE 
AREA 



Design and Display Specifications : 

a. Identification signs - These are to be constructed with solid black bl»>3k letters on International 
red-orange background 9*' by 48'*. Small letters are 2 inches in height; large letters, 4 inches in heig^t^ 
Each patrol vessel displays one sign visible from each beam, mounted forward, amidships, or aft, at 
the rail or on cabin top, as most convenient and conspicuous- 

Ix Control signals - These are constructed with solid black block letters on yellow background 
12'' by 30*\ Small letters are 4 inches in height; large letters, 6 inches. Signs are of lightweight con- 
struction, are fitted with handholds, and have different instructions on the reverse side. They are hand- 
held for display at close range to a boat being directed by the patrol craft* They are displayed as 
needed. 

Figure 16-6 — Authorized regatta patrol signs and signals. 
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1608: SUMMARY 

The laws which govern marine events and regattas are 
contained in 46 USC 454 through 46 USC 457, One of these 
laws authorizes the Commandant to issue and enforce 
regulations (found in 33 CPR, Part 100) to promote safety on 
the navigable waters during regattas or marine events. 
These regulations provide authority for district commanders 
to approve or disapprove applications for a permit for a 
marine events to issue Special Local Regulations to insure 
safety of life in the marine event area , to issue special 
regulations to the sponsor of a marine event, and to establish 
and maintain aids to navigation to assist: in the enforcement 
of Special Local Regulations. 

The sponsor of an event is responsible for the saf.e 
conduct of the event. If the Coast Guard approves an event 
and the district commander assigns a patrol commander, the 
Coast Guard does not assume responsibility forthe participants 
in the event* When a Coast Guard patrol is assigned, its 
primary duties are to control the spectator fleet and tran- 
sient craft for their protection and to eliminate any hazards 
from entering the area. Personnel assigned to patrol duties 
should carry out these duties with vigor and be able to inform 
the patrol commander with enough information to prepare the 
required marine report. 
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Chapter 17 
WATER POLLUTION LAWS 
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1701: INTRODUCTION 

When you hear ^-he word pollution today, you associate 
it with two other words — environment and ecology. Environ- 
ment is all of the natural conditions surrounding our daily 
living. Ecology is the relationship between organisms and 
their environment. Both are a direct concern of the Coast 
viuard/ which has the responsibility of enforcing water 
pollution laws of the United States by detecting, quanti* 
fying, responding to, and investigating each instance of 
pollution. 

In enforcing these laws, the primary concern of the 
Coast Guard is for environmental protection* To provide pro* 
tection. Coast Guardsmen involved with water pollution will 
perform their duties to minimize the damage to the environ- 
ment, and you, as a boating safety officer, may be called upon 
to enforce these laws. If you are called to investigate a 
pollution case, you will be required to procure information 
for the litigation of the case, to obtain complete and accurate 
details, and to gather any evidence tha^ may become unavailable 
at a later time. 

In this section you will learn the various federal water 
pollution laws and the procedure for you to follow upon 
receiving a report of pollution, upon detecting a pollution 
incident, and upon conducting a preliminary investigation 
or being assigned to an investigative team. You will learn 
about keeping an oil pollution kit, preparing pollution reports, 
and monitoring pollution removal. What you will learn is the 
basic information you, as a boating safety officer, will need 
to know to perform the duties expected of you concerning pollution 
incidents. Detailed instructions concerning pollution cases are 
published in the National Contingency Plan and in each regional 
contingency plan. 

The acts we will cover in this section are explained in 
the following order: 

1. Federal Water Pollution Control Act as amended (FWPCA) . 

2. Refuse Act of 1849. 

3. Oil Pollution Act of 1961. 
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1702: FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT, AS AMENDED (FWPCA) 



This act prohibits the discharge of harmful quantities 
of oil into or upon the waters of the United States, ad- 
joining shore lines, or waters of the contiguous zone. Harm- 
ful discharge has been defined by regulations (40 CFR 110) as 
a discharge that violates any applicable water quality standard 
or causes a film, sheen, or discoloration upon the surface of 
the water or adjoining shore line. Under the FWPCA, oil is 
defined much more broadly than under the Oil Pollution Act of 
1961, and means oil of any kind or in any form, including, but 
not limited to, petroleum, fuel oil, sludge, oil refuse, and oil 
mixed with wastes. A very important aspect of the 1972 amend- 
ment of the FWPCA is the definition of navigable waters. For 
purposes of the FWPCA, navigable waters means the waters of the 
United States including the territorial sea. This definition 
gives much broader jurisdiction under the FWPCA than other laws 
which the Coast Guard enforces. This act also requires the 
discharge to immediately report any discharge of a harmful 
quantity of oil or hazardous substance to the appropriate federal 
agency. Failure to notify is subject a $10,000 fine and/or one 
year imprisonment. 

To provide a better explanation and understanding of this 
act, we are making it a question and answer section. 

QUESTION : What is actually prohibited by the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act? 



ANSWER : The discharge of oil or hazardous substances in harmful 
quantities . 

QUESTION ; What is meant by the term discharge and the term harmful 
quantities? 

ANSWER : Discharge means any pumping, spilling, leaking^ 

pouring, emitting, emptying, or dumping. Harmful 
quantities of oil is a term defined by the 
Environmental Protection Agency in 40 CFR 110, and 
includes discharges which violate any applicable water 
quality standard, which cause a film, sheen, or 
discoloration upon the surface of the water, or which 
cause a sludge or emulsion beneath the surface of the 
water. Hazardous substances have not yet been defined, 
but when they are, harmful quantities will be designated* 



QUESTION : Where are these discharges prohibited? 

ANSWER : On the waters of the United States, the adjoining 

shorelines, territorial seas, and the contiguous zone* 
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QUESTION: 



To whom does the law apply? 



ANSWER : 1. To owners or operators of the following: 

a. Vessel s Any description of watercraft capable 
of being used for transportation. The only exception 
is a public vessel (owned or bare boat-^chartered to 
the S. or to a state or local government, provided 
that it is not engaged in commercial service.) 

b. Onshore facility . Any facility of any kind 
located in, on, or under any land within the U. S. 
Also includes motor vehicles. 



QUESTION: 



c. Offshore facility ^ Any facility located on 
or under the navigable waters of the U. S. 

2. The Coast Guard Las been designated the appropriate 
agency to receive reports of immediate notification as 
required by the FWPCA (See 33 CFR, Part 153) • 

Does the government require the polluter to remove or 
pay for removal of a dischax'ge of oil or hazardous 
substance? How does this work? 



ANSWER : The liability for removal lies with the discharger. 

The federal government can contract to have a dis- 
charge removed and then bill the responsible party 
later. The act has limits of liability concerning 
removal costs. They are as follows: 

1. Vessel - $100 per gross ton or $14 million, 
whichever is lesser. However , if there is willful 
negligence on the part of the owner ^ he is charged 
with full costs. 

2. Facilities - A maximum of $8 million. Certain 
discharges have acceptable defenses. These are cases 
caused solely by acts of God, acts of war, negligence 
on the part of the U. S. government/ an act of a third 
party/ or a combination of the above. 

QUESTION: What are the penalties for violations of this act? 



ANSWER : 



1. If a person in charge of a vessel or facility 
fails to make immediate notification of a discharge / 
the criminal penalty may be one year imprisonment and/ 
or a $10/000 fine. 
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2. The owner or operator of a vessel or facility 
subject to the law who discharges in violation of 
the law is subject to a civil penalty of $5,000, 
which is assessed by the Coast Guard. 

3. The penalty for a violation of regulations is 
$5,000. 

4. In addition to enforcing this law, the federal 
government also has some additional responsibilities, 
which are included here for your information. These 
responsibilities are to: 

a. Establish a contingency plan, which will 
coordinate and integrate the response of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the federal and local govern- 
ments and of industry in their attempts to protect 
the environment from the damaging effects of pollution 
discharges (See 40 CFR 1510). 

b. Provide a "strike force" of trained, equipped 
personnel to carry out the contingency plan. 

c. Determine the best methods for containing and 
removing oil discharges (33 CFR Part 153) . 

d. Determine types and amounts of chemicals and 
locations in which chemicals may be used to remove 

a discharge. (See 40 CFR 1510, Annex X) 

e. Establish a fund to cover removal by the U. S, 
government (33 CFR Part 153). 

f. Establish regulations to carry out provisions 
of the act. (See 33 CFR Parts 153 through 156) 

1703: REFUSE ACT OF 1899 

The Refuse Act of 1899 prohibits the discharge, deposit, 
or throwing of any refuse matter of any kind from vessels or 
shore establishments into the navigable waters of the United 
States or tributaries thereof. This act also prohibits dumping, 
discharging, or pumping refuse matter of any kind. The words 
dumping , discharging , and pumping , have been used to cover all 
types of discharge , f rom accidental to intentional . The word 
refuse is considered to be any unnatural substance. Refuse 
which flows in liquid form from streets and sewers is exempt 
from this act. 

The Refuse Act applies to an individual who actually does 
the discharging or who aids or authorizes the discharging. This 
act also applies to a company or corporation which owns a vessel, 
shore facility, plant, factory, or terminal. 
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QUESTION : Is the master of a vessel who has given permission 
to pump oily bilges in violation of the Refuse Act 
of 1899? 



ANSWER ; Yes, Since the master authorized tbe discharge^ he 
has violated the Refuse Act of 1899 if oil is din- 
charged. However, the FWPCA is considered the pre- 
ferred statute under which to proceed in the case of 
discharge of oil* 

QUESTION : Does the phrase "navigable waters" of the United States 
or tributaries thereof mean that all waters on which 
the United States has jurisdictions are included in 
this Act? 

ANSWER : Not necessarily. It includes all waters determined to 
be navigable or tributaries thereof. However, learned 
in the preceding discussion of the FWPCA, there are 
other waters under U. S. jurisdiction not encompassed 
by the Refuse Act* 

When the Refuse Act was originally written, it was written 
to protect our navigable waters for navigational purposes. Con- 
gress was concerned with refuse that restricted navigation, such 
as logs, trash, fire hazards, and any material which could block 
channels. Back in 1899, Congress could not foresee the problem 
of the pollutants we have today such aj: mercury, pesticides, 
oil, and detergents. 

In 1966, the Supreme Court ruled that gasoline was considered 
refuse within the meaning of the Refuse Act# This affirmed a 1963 
Cotirt of Appeals decision that oil was "refuse matter"* 



1704: OIL POLLUTION ACT OF 1961 

The Oil Pollution Act of 1961 prohibits American vessels 
from discharging oil waste in any of the prohibited zones named 
in the act. The zone which is of primary importance to the Coast 
Guard is a band of water 50 miles wide, adjacent to the United 
States coastline. This zone includes the territorial seas and 
the contiguous zone. 

This act stems from an international maritime conference 
that was held in 1954 and was attended by various nations. The 
1954 conferences was concerned with the prevention of pollution 
of the seas by oil. The act was passed by Congress in order to 
implement the convention for the U. S. 

In order to explain this act bettei we have set up the 
following question and answer section. 
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QUESTION; 



To whom does this law apply? 



ANSWER 



1. Basically, the law concerns U. S. flag shi^^a 
and barges that carry oil as cargo or fuel. 

2. Exceptions: 

a. Tank vessels under 150 gross tons. 

b. Other vessels under 500 gross tons. 

c. whaling vessels. 

d. Ships in the Great Lakes. 

e. Naval vessels. 

3. Foreign vessels are not subject to the law. However, 
a foreign flag vessel whose government is signatory to 

the 1954 convention may be boarded when in U. S. territorial 
waters and may be required to produce an oil record book. 

Violations are reported to the parent foreign government 
via our Department of state. 



QUESTION ; 
ANSWER : 



What is prohibited by the Act? 

The discharge of oil and oily mixtures is prohibited. 
Oil means crude oil, fuel oil, heavy diesel oil, and 
lubricating oil. Oily mixtures means any discharge 
which contains more than 100 parts per million of oil. 
Permitted discharges are: 

1. Leakage due to damage to the ship. 

2. Deliberate discharge in order to save the ship or 
save lives. 

3. Pumping of bilges containing only lube oil which 
has -leaked from machinery spaces. 

4. Discharge from the fuel oil purifier. 
QUESTION i Where is the discharge prohibited? 

ANSWER : 1. Within the prohibited zones, which are generally 

within 50 miles of land. There are many location^ where 
the zones extend beyond 50 miles. Description of these 
zones is found in 33 CPR 151. 

2. A ship over 20,000 gross tons and constructed after 
18 May 1967 shall discharge neither within a prohibited 
zone nor- outside the zone except with good reasons , which 
the master must note in the Oil Record Book. 
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3. Penalties for violation by U. S. flag vessels: 

a. Failure to keep an Oil Record Book - $500 to 
$1,000. 

1 

b. Falsification of an Oil Record Book - $500 
to $1,000 and/or six months imprisonment. 

4. While the Act requires this book on U. S. vessels, 
other nations which are signatories to the 1954 con- 
vention require similar records on their vessels. If 
you are called upon to board one of these foreign 
vessels, you should make sure that these records are 
available and are currently kept. Violations should 
only be handled by an experienced boarding officer. 



1705s PROCEDURES TO FOLLOW UPON RECEIVING REPORTS OF OR DETECTING 
POtlU^iON ~ 

As a boating safety officer (i.e. Federal Official) there 
are various responsibilities to assume and actions to take in order 
to affectively carry out the measures required to meet federal 
standards . 

1. If you are the first person to receive a report of 
pollution, take the following action: 

a. Record the name, address, and phone number of each 
person reporting the incident of pollution to you. Also record 
the time and date of the incident and the means of reporting the 
incident. 

b. Record the exact location of the reported pollution, 
the ar ea affected , and the t ype of pollution. Example ; 100 
yards due south of Port Terfninal Dock, Morehead City Harbor, cover- 
ing an area 50 feet wide extending from Buoy 3 to the Causeway 
Bridge. The pollution is black and appears to be oil. 

c. Record all observations of the informants. Example : 
The pollution appears to be coming from a barge anchored in the 
harbor . 

d. Record the names and addresses of any witnesses 
reported by the informant. 

e. Record any other information you feel is pertinent, 
such as other ships in the area, weather conditions, and any 
harbor peculiarities. 

f. After receiving the above information, immediately 
report r.he information to the on-scene coordinator designated by 
local continc^ancy plans. 




2. The National Oil and Hazardous Substance Pollution 
Contingency Plan states: "In the event of a discharge of oil 
or hazardous substance, the first official on the si:;e from 
an agency having responsibility under this Plan shall assume 
coordination of activities under the Plan until the arrival 
of the predesigriated On-Scene Coordinator". 

3. In light of the above paragraph your responsibilities 
upon detecting a pollution incident are as follows: 

a. If you are not already on scene, go to the scene 
as soon as possible. Time is of great importance, since weather 
and sea conditions may disperse or remove the evidence (pollution) . 
Witnesses, too, may become unavailable. 

b. If you have not already done so, notify your direct 
superior, COTP, group commander, or whoever your district instructions 
specify you should notify. 

c. Upon determining the source of the pollution, take 
action to secure the source and limit the discharge. When the 
source of the pollution is unknown, obtain as much information as 
possible and note any suspect vessels or facilities. 

4. Fvxrther actions are required and outlined in following 
section on investigation and pollution removal. 



1706: INVESTIGATION 

Even though you are not directly related with pollution 
cases in the boating safety field, you may be required to carry 
out these duties as the first official on scene or called on by 
the predesignatsd OCS to do an initial investigation. In order 
to be effective as an investigator the responsibilities, techniques 
and procedures of a pollution investigator must be understood. 

1. Common shipboard sources of pollution are: 

a. Overboard discharge ports, excluding main condenser 
discharge ports. 

b. Tank tops. 

c. Valve/flange leakage. 

d. Drip pans. 

e. Hull damage. 

f. Bilge pumping. 
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2. CoRunon shoreside sources of pollution are: 

a. Open dike drain valves. 

b. Sewers. 

c. Leaking valves, pipes, or hoses. 

d. Drip pans. 

3. Other sources of pollution are: 

a. Tank trucks/railroad tank cars. 

b. Fishing boats/pleasure boats. 

c. Service station waste oils. 

1706-1: Res ponsibilities of Investigative Teams 

Should you be assigned to an investigative team, you will 
need to know the responsibilities associated with assignment to 
them. Listed below are your main responsibilities if you are a 
member of an investigative team: 

1. Evaluate the situation: 

a. Insure that damage to the environment is minimized. 

b. Inform your direct superior of discharges for which 
removal has not been undertaken. 

2. Make complete, thorough, and accurate investigations. 

3. Monitor removal activities. 

4. Submit case reports as soon as practical. 

5. Keep your command informed. 

6. Maintain the integrity of the evidence and record the 
chain of custody. 

7. Keep written records and notes . 

8 . Remember, vou have no authority to order rem oval or 
to initiate removal in the name of the Coast Guard . 

9. Use teamwork. Always have a witness fo r everything 
you do or say . 

10, Know your area and the people in it . 

XI. Increase your knowledge about pollution . 

a. Maintain an active interest in the problem of pollution. 




b. Read to improve your knowledge in this area. 
Areas to gain knowledge are: 



(1) Oil pollution removal methods. 

(2) Oil'handling, transporting, and transferring 

procedures . 

(3) Tank vessel construction and practices. 

(4) Laws and regulations concerning pollution. 

1706-2: Proce< ' ures for Boarding a Vessel or Shore Facility 

1. Board the vessel or visit the facility involved and 
ask for the master or person in charge. Identify yourself and 
explain your reason for being there. 

2. Question all persons who may be responsible for or 
have knowledge of the discharge. Record the names, addresses, 
phone numbers f and occupations of all persons at the scene, 
regardless of who they are or what they do. Include all persons 
who have been at the scene within the hour prior to the discharge. 
Interview the witnesses as soon after the discharge as possible 
and while the facts are still clear in their minds. However, if 
this is impossible, make sure you contact the witnesses at a later 
time. 

Interview as many persons as possible: 

a. Find out each person's duties or why he was in 

the area. 

b. Find out in detail what each person does by asking 
specific questions about valves turned, gauges checked, location 
of other persons, etc. 

c. Find out what each person saw with his own eyes 
or heard with his own ears. Testimony about what a person was 
told is hearsay and is inadmissible as evidence. 

d. Keep an accurate summary of what each person says 
to you. Get signed statements if possible. Advise all those 
suspected of a criminal offense of their rights {Miranda Warning) 
before interviewing them. 

3. Collect a sample of the polluted water and a sample 
from all suspected sources, such as scuppters, bilges, fuel tanks, 
and dikes. Obtain samples of at least one (1) quart of heavily 
concentrated pollutant with the aid of an improvised surface skimmer 
or a gauze-lined dip net. 
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4. Label the sample bottles (which are described later 
under the topic entitled "Water Pollution Kit") with the follow- 
ing information that applies: 

a. Name of vessel or facility. 

b. Nationality of vessel. 

c. Source of sample. (Location where sample was taken). 

d. Date collected. 

e. Time collected. 

f. Name and mark (initial) of person (s) taking sample. 

g. Witness (es) to taking of sample. 

h. Sample identification number or letter. 

5. Send only those carefully selected samples that are 
considered vital to the case. Send the samples to the nearest 
COTP who will determine necessity for analysis of the type of 
pollutant. In turn, the analysis may aid in determining the 
origin and thereby the offender in the case. 

6. Take high-quality color photographs (if possible) to 
show the extent and seriousness of the pollution, the source of 
the pollutant, and any other aspects that may aid in prosecution. 
Althovgh photographs in themselves are not conclusive evidence, 
they ure of considerable help in finding the polluter. Record 
the following information on the back of each photograph and sign 
the back of each: 

a. Name of vessel or facility. 

b. Location. 

c. Date photo taken. 

d. Time photo taken. 

e. Photograph number. 

f. Name of photographer and witness. 

g. Type of camera and film used. 

h. Shutter speed. 

i. Degree and type of light (artifical and/or natural), 
j . Lens opening. 

k. Details of processing. 

7. Maintain all samples and other tangible evidence 
(photographs and statements) in proper U. S. Coast Guard custody 
until you have received orders from a competent authority directing 
their disposition. Take precautions to prevent breakage, fire, 
altering, or tampering with the samples. 

a. Keep all evidence in your physical possession until 
it can be properly secured ! Do not let it out of your possession 
without a proper receipt, or it will be compromised and become 
inadmissible in court. 
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b. Store all evidence in locked containers whose 
keys are precisely controlled so that a few persons as possible 
have access to them (thereby to the evidence) and these persons 
are known. 

c. It is very probable that in a trial the prosecution 
will have to prove that an unbroken chain of custody for each 
article of evidence has been maintained. Therefore^ never leave 
evidence unguarded; treat it as though it were classified material 
and get a receipt each time it is transferred. 

d. There have been occasions when the value of samples 
has been questioned. Recent cases have been encountered, however, 
in which the only evidence was a comparison of samples from the 
suspected source and from the water. 

1706-3: Pollution Investigation Reports 

The Coast Guard pollution reporting system has recently 
been modified. Under the new system the initial investigation 
report is submitted in an inclusive investigation workbook. 
The workbook (Form CG-3639A) when completed is forwarded to 
the local COTP. Photos, statements and samples are forwarded 
as an enclosure to CG-3639A. 

A flow diagram showing the complete processing of Coast 
Guard pollution reports are shown in Figure (1) • 



1707: POLLUTION REMOVAL 

As stated before the first federal official on scene is 
required to coordinate certain immediate actions until being 
relieved by the predesignated OSC. 

1. The report of a discharge shall be immediately investigated. 

2- Based on all available information, you should: 

a. Evaluate the magnitude and severity of the discharge. 

b. Detem\ine the feasibility of removal. 

c. Assess the effectiveness of removal actions being 
taken by the party responsible for the discharge. Initiate removal 
actions in consultation with the OSC, if the responsible party is 
not doing so or you cannot identify him. 
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3. If you monitor removal operations, insure that they 
are carried out properly. You should insist that chemicals 
and sinking agents not be used. If you find that their use is 
planned, immediately notify your superior for guidance. 
Familiarize yourself with the applicable State pollution laws 
concerning removal operations. You should aid and cooperate" 
with State officials, but you cannot enforce State laws. 

4. You should note for the pollution report what types 
of removal methods are used. Include the amounts and kinds of 
products and what types of equipment are being used. Also 
note the starting and stopping times of the removal operation 
and give your appraisal of its effectiveness. 



1708: WATER POLLUTION KIT 

In order to perform the functions described in the last 
topic, you must have the following materials: 

1. Log book for recording rough notes, the chronological 
chain of events, neunes, observations, etc. 

2. Forms and pamphlets: 

a. Statement of Fact blanks, including a Waiver of 
Rights Statement. 

b. Supply of Pollution Investigators Workbooks, CG-3639A. 

c. Any locally produced forms which may be required. 

3. At least six 16-ounce (1 pint or 1/2 quart) bottles. 
They must be clean and unused. The cap liners used in most 
bottle jar caps contain contaminants. Unless the cap liners 
are made of glass, metal, or teflon, they must be removed, 
wrapped completely in aluminum foil, and then replaced. If, 
for some reason, you do not have proper covers for the bottles, 
use aluminum foil as covers. 

4. Explosion-proof spotlight for looking into tanks 
containing volatile liquids. 

5. Binoculars, which are useful in finding the source 
of the pollution. 

6. Cleaning and wiping rags, which are useful in cleaning 
hands and bottles after taking samples, 

7. Small metal bucket to use for sampling tanks. 
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8. Cord, minimum of 50 feet, for sampling over long 
distances with a bucket or a bottle. 

9. Camera with color film. 

10. Long-handled metal ladle for scooping sample into 
bottle. 

11. Cotton gauze pads to aid in obtaining refined pro- 
duct samples that are too thin to be skimmed. 

12. Pluroescein sea dye for tracing pollution sources. 

These kits should be made up and carried on all boats 
capable of being used in pollution law enforcement duty. 

1709s SUMMARY 

The Refuse Act of 1899 was an early law that applied to 
pollution control. This act prohibits any refuse (any un- 
natural substance) to be discharged, dumped, or pumped on any 
navigable waters of the United States. This Act was originally 
enacted to protect our streams and rivers from items which could 
restrict navigation, but a court ruling applied the Act to oil 
and other substances. The Oil Pollution Act of 1961 prohibits 
American vessels from discharging oil or oily vaste in pro- 
hibited areas. These zones include all sea areas within 50 miies 
of the United States. The 1954 act was to prevent pollution 
of the seas. The Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, 
is the most recent legislation prohibiting water pollution. This 
act prohibits discharging oil in harmful quantities on the 
territorial sea, and the continguous zone. The act applies to the 
person, firm, or corporation in charge of a vessel, an onsnore 
facility, or an offshore facility, and requires them to notify 
the coast Guard upon discovery of a discharge. This act also 
makes the polluter liable for the cost of removal. 

In order to be prepared to handle a pollution case at 
any time, you must have a water pollution kit readily available. 
When handling a pollution case either by receiving a report of 
pollution, detecting pollution, conducting a preliminary investi- 
gation, preparing pollution reports, serving on an investigative 
team, or monitoring the removal of pollution, consider the 
information given in this section as a recommended guide in carry- 
ing out these duties. In most cases your district wxll nave 
published instructions for you to follow when handling pollution 
cases in your area. 

With today's interest in ecology, the duty involving 
the enforcement of pollution laws will undoubtedly increase. 
With this thought in mind, it would be a good idea for you to 
study this section thoroughly, and even seek further instruction 
on the subject. 
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lyol: INTRODUCTION 

Proper knowledge and ski,ll in first aid is a must for 
every Coast Guardsman. This chapter provides the Coast 
Guardsman with information pertinent to life- threatening 
injuries. This first aid advice is based on the American 
National Red Cross First Aid Textbook, 4th edition and 
Commandant Instruction 3130. 15A. 

1902: CONTROL OF SEVHRE BLEEDING 

When blood is spurting or gushing from a wound, it 
must be controlled IMMEDIATELY or death may result within 
a few minutes. 

To control- severe bleeding apply DIRECT PRESSURE with 
the palm of your hand over the entire area of the wound. 
Also, raise the affected part to a level higher than the 
heart if there are no fractures, or if additional pain 
or harm will not be inflicted. 

A thick pad of cloth held between the hand and the wound 
should be used if immediately available, or add the cloth 
as soo% as possible (Fig. 19-1 ) • 




Fig. 19-1 

Preferably the cloth should be sterile cr clean. However, 
unclean material can be used. Do not remove this dressing 
if it becomes blood soaked. Rather, add more layers of cloth 
and continue direct pressure and elevation. 
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A pressure bandage can replace direct hand pressure on most parts 
of the body. Apply the pressure bandage by placing the center o£ the 
bandage or strip of cloth directly over the pad; hold the pad in place by 
circling the bandage ends around the body part; ajid tie off with a knot 
directly over the pad (Figs 19 -2a and 19-2b) . 



Fig. 19-2a 




Fig. 19-2b 



If direct pressure does not 
control the bleeding, apply pressure 
at the appropriate PRESSURE POINT 
while maintaining pressure over the 
wound and elevatlon T 

If the bleeding is from a wound 
in the arm, apply pressure to the 
brachial artery. This pressure point 
is located on the inside of the arm 
in the groove between the biceps 
and triceps, about midway between the 
armpit and the elbow (Fig 19-3). 





Fig. 19-3 



Pi'essure should be applied by grasping the middle of the victi^n's 
upper arm, with your thumb on the outside of his arm and your fingers on 
the inside (Fig 19 -4). Press or pull :^ur fingers toward your thumb, using 
the flat inside surface of your fingers, not your finger tips. 
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If the bleeding is £rm a wound 
in the leg, apply pressure to the 
fenoral artery > This pressure point 
is located on the front center part of 
the diagonally slanted 'liinge*' of the 
leg, in the crease of the groin area, 
and over the pelvic bone (Fig 19-5) . 



Fig. 



19-6 





Apply pressure by placing the heel of your hand directly over the 
spot described above. Lean forward with the arm straightened to apply the 
pressure (Fig 19-6). 

It is IMPORTA>fr when using the pressure 
points (brachial or femoral arteries) that you 
main^tain pressure over the wound as well as 
elevation. 

If the above methods do not control 
severe bleeding and the victim is in danger 
of bleedinc to death, tlie tourniquet may be 
used as a last resort to save life . The 
TOURNIQUET should only be used for the 
severe life-threatening hesnorrhage that 
caiinot be controlled by other means. This 
method is used only on the arm or leg. 

To apply the tourniquet: 

(1) Place the tourniquet just above tlie 
wound, but not touching the wound 
edges. If the wound is in a joint 
area or just belo*/, place the 
tourniquet directly above the joint. 

(2) Wrap tlie tourniquet band tightly twice 
around the lijnb and tie a half knot 
(Fig 19 -7a) . 

(3) Place a short strong stick, scrwdriver 
or any sijnilar object you can find aboard 
on the halfknot and tie a full knot 

, (Fig 19-7b). 
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Fig. 19-7C 



(4) TVrist the stick until bleeding is stopped 
(Fig 19-7C). 

(5) Secure the stick in place (Fig 19-7d) . 

(6) Attach a note to the victim giving^ the 
location of the tourniquet and the time 
that it was applied. 

(7) Once the serious decision to apply the 
tourniquet has been made it should not 
be loosened (except by a medical doctor) . 



(8) Treat for shock and get medical attention immediately. 

Fig. 19-7d 

/I .\ >(?/ // WAv 

ifi. 19-8a 





1903: ARTIFICIAi RESPIRATION 




If a person stops breathing, he can die within 4-6 minutes. 
Therefore it is imperative that artificial respiration be given ijiroediately 
to a person is not breathing. 

Because of its simplicity and effectiveness, the mouth- to-mouth 
(or mouth-to-nose) method of artificial respiration is reccranended in 
most instances. It is even possible to start using this method vMle the 
victim is still in the water. 

To administer the mouth-to-mouth (or nose) method of artificial respiration: 

(1) Quickly turn the head to the side and wipe out foreign matter. 

(2) Tilt the head (until the chin juts upward) by placing one hand under 
the neck and the other on the forehead. 

(3) Pinch the nostrils and form a tight seal with your mouth over the mouth 
of the victim (Fig 19 "8). For mouth- to ^lose respiration, close the 

victim's mouth and form a tight seal over his nose (Fig l9«8b) . 
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(4) Blow and watch for a rise in the chest. 

(5) Remove your mouth, open the victim's mouth to allow air 
to escape, face the victim's chest, watch the chest fall, 
and listen to the air escape. 

(6) Repeat steps 4 and 5 every 5 seconds or 12 times a 
minute (for adults). 

If you do not get an exchange of air (the chest does not rise)^ 

(1) Quickly roll the victim on to 
his side and deliver several 
sharp blows between the 
shoulder blades (Fig 19-8c . 



(2) 
(3) 



Clear the mouth. 



Fig. 19-8C 



Roll the victim on to his back, 
position the head, and continue 
artificial respiration. 




As in any other serious accident, treit for shock and 
obtain medical attention as soon as possible. 

Adaptation of the above steps for small children and infants: 

For step 3, place your mouth over 
the child's mouth and nose, forming 
a tight seal (19-8d) . Repeat step 
6 using light puffs of air from the 
cheeks. For step 6, repeat every 3 
seconds (20 times a minute}* 



Fig. 19-8d 
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1904: SHOCK 



Injuiy related to shock, conmonly referred to s»s i-rajtmai-ic shock, is 
decidely different than electric shock, insulin shock, and other special forms 
of shock. This section relates to traumatic shock, whicJi is a condition 
resulting in a depressed state of many vital body functions that could threaten 
life, even though the injuries would not otherwise be fatal. 

FIRST AID FOR SHOCK SHOULD BE GIVEN TO ANY 
SERIOUSLY INJUSSTFERSON. 

To prevent shock or give first aid for shock, the following steps 
should be taken: (1) Keep the victim lying down; (2) Maintain the victim's 
normal body temperature; and (5) get medical care as soon as possible. 

The victim's BODY POSITION is determined by his injuries. The most 
desirable position is lying down with the feet raised 8 to 12 inches. If 
uncertain, keep the victim flat on his back, 'ile following chart gives 
variations in this position based on the injuries sustained: 

INJURY OR CONDITION POSITION 

(1) Back or neck Do nojt move the victim. 

(2) Wounds of face and jaw Sitting and leaning forward. 

(3) Unconscious On side. 

C4) Head injury Flat or propped up (head never 

lower than body.) 

(5) Breathing difficulty Head and shoxjlders raised. 

Maintain normal BODY TFMPERA.TORE (98.6). If environmental conditions are 
cold, or damp, protect the victim by placing blankets or additional clothing 
over and under the victim. If conditions are hot, provide protection from 
the heat or sun (shade) and do not add heat. 

Obtain MEDICAL CARE as soon as possible. If this care will be delayed 
an hour or more', water preferably containing salt and baking soda (1/4 tea- 
spoon of salt, 1/8 teaspoon of baking soda, to each 8 ounces of water) should 
be given. An adult should be given about 4 ounces every 15 minutes, a child 
approximately 2 ounces, and an infant about one ounce. 

Do not give fluids if the victim is unconscious, having convulsions, 
vomiting, becomes nauseated, or if surgery is likely. 

1905: BURNS 

Bums are usually classified by depth or degree of skin damage. 
Three general classifications are: (1) first degree -redness, mild 
swelling and pain; (2) second degree-deeper with blister formations 
appearing; and (3) third degree-very deep bums with complete loss of 
all layers of skin. The bum may look charred. 
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Also, bums are sometimes described according to the extent of 
total body surface involved. For exactple, a severe sunburn (first degree) 
is considered serious and should receive prompt medical attention. 

First aid for bums according to classification: 



(1) First degree --running cold water or cloths soaked in ice 
water on the burned area until pain is relieved. Additional 
commercial or home medications, or dry sterile dressings may 
be «i5)loyed. 

(2) Second degree --running cold water (not ice water) or clean 
cloths wrung out in ice water for 1 to 2 hours. Blot dry 
with sterile or clean cloth, not cotton, and apply sterile 
gauze or clean cloth as a protective dressing. 

(3) Third degree (or deep second degree) --cover the bum to exclude 
air. This can be done, for example, with sterile dressings, 
laundry clean sheets or other linens. It is extremely important 
to treat for shock and obtain medical attention. Elevate the 
affected parts. So not remove charred clothing th&l sticks to 
the bum. Do not apply ice water over the bum. Do not apply 
home medications. 

OJBIICAL BURNS to the skin or eyes produce the same type of bum 
as do agents such as flash fires, flame, steam, or hot liquids. First 
aid for this type of bum is to wash away the chemical corpletely with 
large quantities of water as quickly as possible. Continue flushing the 
bum for at least five minutes. When the bum involves the eye , flash 
the bum with water for five minutes, then cover the eye with a dry, clean, 
protective dressing and seek n^ical attention as quickly as possible. Give 
first aid for shock. 

The follo^^ing quick reference chart gives first aid advice for bums according 
to classification: 



FIRST AID 



BURN 



DON'T 



First Degree 
(redness, mild 
swelling and 
pain) 



Apply cold water and/ 
or diy sterile dressing 
or additional conmercial 
or home medication. 



Apply butter, oleo- 
margaii/ie, etc. 



DON'T 



Second Degree 
(deeper and 
blisters develop) 



Immerse in cold water, 
blot dry with sterile 
cloth, and apply dry 



Break blisters. 
Remove shreds of 



shock. Obtain nodical 
attention if severe. 



sterile cloth for pro- 
tection. Treat for 



tissue. Use antisipetic 
preparation, ointment, 
spray or home ranedy 
on ^vere bum. 
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BURN 

Third Degree (deeper 
destnaction, skin 
layers destroyed) 



Chemical bum 



DO 

Cover with sterile cloth 
to protect. Treat for 
shock. Watch for breathing 
difficulty. Obtain medical 
attentibn quickly. 

Remove by flushing with 
large quantities of water 
for at least 5 minutes. 
After flushing eye apply 
sterile pad for protection. 
Obtain laedical attention. 



DON'T 

Remove charred cloth- 
ing that is stuck to 
bum. Apply ice. Use 
home medication. 



1906: HYPOTHERMIA 



General body hypothermia is the leading cause of death ajnong 
survivors of shipwreck and other catastrophes at sea. Ilypothermia 
is the loss of body heat \4iich impairs the circulating system and 
can, if er^ugh teiperature is lost, cause death. If not recognized 
and treated promptly, hypothermia can rapidly turn a survivor into 
a fatality. 

1906-1: : Sympthoms of Hypothemda 

(1) Pulsebeat is generally slow and often irregular. 

(2) Individuals suffering from hypothermia will tend to lose 
consciousness . 

(3) In general, the hypothermia victim is pa le in appearance , 
his pupils are constricted and react poorly to light and his respiration 
•tc Q^nL anA lahored. He Will usuallv be shivering vio lently and muscular 
rigidity is frequent. He may give the appearance of intoxication . 

1906-2: Treatment of Hypothermia 

(1) Remove wet clothing. If the patient cannot be removed to 

a wairoed coii?>art3nent with blankets; or if dry clothing or a warning method 
are not available the wet clothing should not be removed. Under these 
circunstances, the wet clothing is better than no clothing. 

(2) Warm rapidly but do not bum or overheat the victim. A 
water bath or shower are the most effective methods, fit may be possible 
to use an inflated life raft as a tub). Two other methods that are more 
applicable to small boats are: apply wanned blankets in a warm cabin 

with a heating pad or hot water bottle on the patient's chest, or apply body 
wan^th by direct contact with a meniber of the resciie team. 

(3) Observe respiration closely and remove any secretions. 
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(4) Give nothing orally . Watch for vxDoiiting and the possibility 
o£ aspiration (taking into the lungs) of vwniters. Alcohol is absolutely 
forbidden in deep hypothermia. 

(5) Treat for shock. 

1907: OTHER FIRST AID 

Injuries and sudden illnesses other than those mentioned previously 
may occur. The following steps are first aid measures only. Medical 
advice and attention should be obtained as soon as possible. 

1907-1: (1) Broken bones . Keep the broken bone ends and the adjacent 
joints imnobilized. On a bouncing boat one person should hold the broken 

ends to keep them from moving, or they should be splinted and well padded 
using any materials available, for example: life preservers, paddles. 
Treat for shock. 

1907-2: (2) He^rt attack . Symptoms include shortness of breath, chest 
pain, bluish color ot tne lips and about tlie finger nails, a chronic 
cough, and swelling of the ankles. These syn^toms may occur in combination 
but usually one or the other is outstanding. 

Treat for shock maintaining normal body tenqjerature and placing 
in position of greatest comfort for breathing. Administer artifical 
respiration if necessary. Assist in obtaining or administering prescribed 
medicine. 

1907-3: (3) Heat exhaustion . The victim feels unusually tired; he may 
have headache and nausea. Body teiq>erature is approximately normal. Get 
the victim lying down out of the heat. Administer salt solution, a half 
tablespoon per half-glass of water every fifteen minutes for three or 
four doses. 

1907-4: (4) Heat stroke . Symptoms are headache, rapid pulse, dry skin, 
very high teji^rature perhaps dizziness and nausea. Heat stroke is 
extremely dangerous and the victim should be gotten to a hospital as soon 
as possible. VSiile awaiting help, keep the victim lying dwn and sponge 
the body freely with water to reduce the temperature. 

1907-5: (5) Minor wounds , (without severe bleeding). Cleanse the wound 
thoroughly and apply a sterile or clean dressing. Have the victim obtain 
medical attention if signs of infection (swelling and discoloration, pain, 
fever, pus nodules, and red streaks) develop. 

1907-8: (5) Objects on the eyeball . Flush with clean water. If the 
object is eni>edded and cannot be dislodged, do not attempt to remove it. 
Place a sterile or clean pad over the injured eye and obtain nodical attention. 
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1907-7: (7) Poisoning by roouth . If this occurs, it is vital that proper 
first aid be given insoediately. If a person takes a poison orally, the 
following first aid steps should be taken: Dilute the poison with water 
or milk. If the victim is conscious and the poison is not a strong acid, 
strong alkali, or petroleum product, then induce vomiting. Seek medical 
attention I^^{EDIATELY. 

1907- 8: (8) Stroke (apq)lexy). The symptoms of a major attack are 
unconsciousness, heavy breathing and paralysis of the lijribs on one 
side of the body. However, if the brain damage is slight, the only 
symptoms may be dizsiness, headache, or ir-iscular difficulty involving 
some body part. Treat for shock. If v" a has difficulty breathing, 
help him maintain an open airway and gi .outh to mouth respiration 
if needed. 

1908: HANDLING mi TRANSPORTATION OF THE INJURED 

One of the major problans in dealing with injured persons aboard 
small boats is that of transportation of the victim to medical help. In 
many situations, it would be difficult, if not iuipossible, for medical 
help to reach the victim; therefore Coast Guard personnel must have a 
basic knowledge of transportation of injured persons, so that he can safely 
and quickly deliver the victim to medical help. 

The sooner the victim can be moved, the better. It is noimally 
the responsibility of the person giving first aid to see that the victim 
is transported safely and without being subjected to further injury, s-iock, 
or unnecessary pain. 

Moving a patient is precise work. It calls for close teanwork 
and great care. Even the act of placing the patient on a stretcher demands 
coordination and practice. Hie simple movements involved in lifting the 
stretcher-bound patient and walking with him call for specific procedures. 

There are two important rules to remember when transporting an 
injured person. If possible, never move the patient until he has been 
examined and his injuries have been protected by properly applied dressing. 
Always transport seriously injured patients in a lying down position. 

1908- 1: Emergency Carry Methods When A Stretcher is Not Available 

In emergencies or vheJi a stretcher is not available, various 
carries may be used. Carrying the patient in the arms, carrying him over 
the back, and the two-man carry should be used only when it is positively 
known that no injury will be aggravated by such handling. 

An effective method of carrying a patient without a stretcher 
is known as the THREE MAN LIFT AND CARRY. This carry is used to transport 
injured persons for short distances, or through narrow passageways. 
This lift is also used to place an injured person on a stretcher. For this 
carry, all movements must be done in unison, with all members of the team 
moving at the coRinands ot a leader Cor cme of the bearers) . The procedure 
for properly executing a three man lift and carry is shown in figur4''9 page 
14-lOa. 
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FIGURE 19-9 



THREE-MAN LIFT AND CARRY 
COMMANDi I. "PREPARE TO LI FT- PATIENT" 



THIRD MAN: 

POSITIONS HANDS 
UNDER PATIENrS 
ANKLES AND KNEES 



SECOND flAN; 

POSITIONS HANDS 
UNDER THIGHS ANDS 
SMALL OF BACK 



FIRST MAN: 

POSITIONS HANDS 
UNDER SHOULDERS 
AND NECK 




ALL MOVEMENTS MUST BE MADE TOGETHER ON THE COMilANu OF ONE 

BEARER (CAPTAIN) 

2. "LIFT-PATIENT* 

BEARERS SLOWLY LIFT 
PATIENT AND SUPPORT 
HIM ON THEIR KNEES 



3. "PREPARE TO RISE 
WITH-PATIENT" 



BEARERS TURN PATIENT 
SLOWLY TO HIS SIDE 
UNTIL HE RESTS AGAINST 
THEIR CHESTS 
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^. "RISE WITH-PATIENT" 

BEARERS RISE SLOWLY 
WITH PATIENT 
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1908-2: Types of Stretchers 



The Stokes Navy Stretcher is a woven wire basket nude to conform 
to the hmaxi body and is found aboard most Coast Guard units. The patient 
is strapped in the basket securely. Once strapped in the stretcher, he 
may be placed in any atitude, including the vertical position, for transpor 
tat ion. MDSt Coast Guard small boats are equipped with a Stokes Navy 
Stretcher. (Figure 14-10) 




Figure 19-10 



Improvised stretchers may be prepared from two long poles or 
pieces of pipe (7 to 8 feet long) and strong material such as a blanket. 
To make one of these stretchers, place one pole about one foot from the 
center of the unfolded blanket (or other material) . Fold the short side 
of the blanket over the pole to the other side. Place the second pole 
or pipe on the two thicknesses of blanket about two feet frcro the first 
pole and parallel to it. Fold the remaining side of the blanket over the 
second pole toward the first pole. When the injured person is placed on 
the blanket, the weight of the body will secure the fold. (Figure 14-11) 
Other materials that may be used as stretcher beds are cloth bags, sacks, 
coats, or jackets. If bags or sacks are used, rip the bottoms so that the 
poles may be passed through them. Use enougJi to give the length of bed 
required. When using coats or jackets, turn them inside out and pass the 
poles through the sleeves. Then turn down the flaps around the poles and 
button them underneath . (Figure 19-12) Always test an improvised stretcher 
carefully before placing an injured person xspon it. 
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Pole and Blanket Stretcher 
Figure 19-11 
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Blanket Roll" Stretchei* 



19 -12 (c) 



1908-3: Stretcher Transportation 

^^o matter what type of stretcher is used, it should be tested 
thoroughly before placing a patient on it. Testing should be done with 
someone on the stretcher who weighs as much or more than the patient. 

Extreme care should be taken when placing a patient on a stretcher, 
otherwise he may suffer unnecessary pain or further injury. The bearers 
should work together making each move in unison at the ccinmand of a leader. 
\Vhen placing the victijn on a stretcher, the three-man lift described earlier 
slwuld be uled. A fourth man is required to help lift the patient and to 
Place the stretcher under him. If there is an injury to the neck, back 
or pelvis, the patient is lifted only high enough to slide the stretcher 
Uiider him if he must be moved at ai: . 

The procedure for placing a victim on the stretcher is she ;i in 
figures 19 -13a, b, c,d. 

When the victim is secured to the stretcher, the four bearers 
take positions at the head, the foot, and on both sides at tl^e center of 
the stretcher. On conroand, all bearers stoop and grasp the stretcher and 
raise it together. On" command, the two bearers in the center shift one 
hand toward the front of the stretcher and support this end v^iile the man 
at the foot turns around to a marching position. 

The patient is carried on the stretcher feet first. The exception 
to this CGRies when there is severe bleeding at the patient's head. If 
he must be moved up a step incline or steps, he should be transported head 
first . 

On conraand, the bearers should step off with the stretcher in 
unison. The bearers at the foot and on the sides of the stretcher step 
off on their left foot first. The bearer at the head steps off on his 
right foot first. TTiis will prevent the stretcher from swaying. 
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USING A STRETCHER 



1, PREPARE TO LIFT 
THE PATIENT 




^, LIFT STRETCHER 
SLOWLY 

Figure 19-13 
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1909: aiAI^LR QUIZ (TRUE OR FALSE QUESTIQNSI 

1. To control severe bleeding direct pressure to the wound 
is normally applied first. 

2. If a cloth becccies blood soaked it should be removed 
before applying another clotli. 

3» Elevation has value in controlling severe bleeding. 

4. When pressure is applied to the brachial artery direct 
pressure over the wound and elevation should be 
maintained. 

5. A tourniquet, once applied, should be loosened only by 
a doctor. 

6. The average person will die in 4 to 6 minutes or less 
if his oxygen supply is cut off. 

7. When adninistering mouth- to -raouth artificial respiration, 
the victun^s head should be tilted with the chin up. 

8. Artificial rej;piration should be given at the rate of 20 
times a minute for adults and 12 times a minute for 
children. 

9. Any seriously injured person my go into shock. 

10. To prevent or give first aid for shock the position 
generally desired is lying down with the head and 
shoulders raised. 

11. When giving first aid for shock the victim's normal body 
temperature should be maintained. 

12. Cold water is used when giving first aid for third degree 
burns . 

13. An extensive sunburn should receive medical attention. 

14. If a child swallows gasoline the prc^r first aid steps 
would be to dilute the pciscnj. induce vxmting^ and seek 
insnediate medical attention. 

15. Wlien a person has a heat stroke he should be covered to 
prevent loss of body heat. 

16. WJien using a stretcher, the man at the head moves first. 

17. The Stokes Navy Stretcher witl^ the patient secured, can 
be transported in any position. 

18. Always transport seriously injured patients in a lying 
down position. 

19. When transporting a patient with 3 severely bleeding 
head wound up a steep incline, he should be carried 
feet first. 
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20. Individuals suffering from hypothermia will tend to 
lose consciousness. 

21. Are the following treatments for hypothermia: 

a. Remove wet clotliing. 

b. Warm rapidly but do not bum or over heat the victim. 

c. CX)serve respiration closely and remove any secretions. 

d. Give him a liquid. 

e. Do not treat for shock. 
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INSTRUCTOR TRAINING 



2001: THE 3ASIS OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 

The cycle of train and be trained goes on endlessly. 
Training is done in designated classrooms* such as in engineering 
spaces and on the mess deck. Wherever men work together, 
training is taking place. With as much of every man's life 
devoted to training as it is, it may be wise to examine some 
of the factors underlying the training routine. 

There are three very important factors to be considered 
in reviewiag any training program: 

(1) the goal or objective to be achieved; 

(2) the man to be trained; and 

(3) the procedures used in the training. 

2001-1: THE GOAL 

It jaay sound a little funny to state that many instructor* 
do not really know where they are taking their trainees. When 
an instructor tells a class that they must learn something 
because they may need it some day, he is actually admitting that 
he does not know where he Is taking the class or where he wants 
the class to go. That Instructor Is in much the same type of 
a situation as a motorist who is planning a trip but doesn't 
know wh'ire he is going. The motorist, because he doesn't know 
where he is going, will find it necessary to take along fur 
coats and bathing trunks, dress suits and hunting clothes, golf 
clubs, and snow shoes. It sounds ridiculous, doesn't it? 
Unfortunately, that is what some teaching is often like — a 
collection of facts and activities without direction. 

It Is unnecessary to state that ships are as complex and 
intricate pieces of machinery as have been devised by man. No 
man can know all about a ship, so it is necessary to divide the 
knowledge needed and the duties to be performed among many men 
aboard the ship. 

Whether it be aboard ship or in an organised school, the 
first task of the administrative staff In developing a training 
program is to identify the divisions of duties and, based on 
these, to establish the goals or objectives of the training. 
The sum total of the training conducted in schools should equal 
the tasks essential to the satisfactory running of your unit. 

Goals of training should be concrete. They should be set 
down on paper so all who are concerned with training — that 
includes commanding officers, Instructors, and tralneea— can 
see exactly what they are to achieve. 
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Putting goals on paper has many pitfalls. Too often 
perfection that can never be reached is demanded before anything 
is written. The most understandable and identifiable goals 
available should be set down on paper to serve as a starting 
point and an immediate guide for instruction. Following this, 
there should be a gradual clarifying of the goals as experience 
and knowledge is acquired. Never is there a real improvement 
made until there is first something tangible to improve. 

2001-2: THE TRAINEE 

The trainee is often the most forgotten and least con- 
sidered individual in a training program. Many instructors 
have been heard to say that they have so much material to cover 
that they don't have time to consider the problems of the 
trainee. Other times instructors will place themselves on a 
high pedestal above the class and assume the attitude, "Look 
how smart I am, and look how dumb you are.** 

There are a few basic factors about trainees that you 
must consider when developing instructional procedures: 

(1) Each trainee is a human being with likes and dislikes, 
strengths and weaknesses, just like any other human being. 

(2) Each trainee in the class has his own natural 
ability, mental and phyrtcal. ^ 

(3) Each trainee has his own degree of maturity, back* 
ground, and previous training. 

(4) All trainees, when properly directed, are eager to 

learn. 

Fa.tlure to recognize and provide for these factors always 
results in reduced efficiency in training. Let's examine each 
of the four briefly. 

An Instructor who can create an atmosphere of good will, 
pleasant emotional relations, and a spirit of cooperation can 
perform feats of teaching with ease which an instructor who 
creates ill will cannot achieve at all. Good instruction 
requires the recognition of the emotional condition of each 
member of the class and a consequent employment of this emo- 
tional condition in the teaching procedure. 

In spite of careful screening and classification of men 
for certain types of work, each group contains men of different 
natural mental and physical abilities. An instructor that 
knows and understands this fact is in posit^.on to make adjust- 
ments in his teaching to match the natural abilities of each 
trainee. 

Many Instructors, especially when they teach large classes, 
provide for the differences in ability and background 
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to teach to th« Av^rsge students. The procedure is not 
entirely « poor practice, but It does have some serious faults. 
First* If one teaches to the average, the Instruction is above 
the level of about half the class. By the same reasoning, the 
Instruction is below the ability of about half the class. In 
other words, teaching to the average does a pretty good job of 
missing most of the class. 

The solution to the problem is to keep the classes small 
enough and keep the instructors in contact with the class long 
enough so the instructor can learn the ability of each trainee 
and adjust his teaching accordingly. In most service pchools, 
the student to Instructor allowance is 10 students to one 
instructor. After assignment of Instructors for supervisory 
and administrative work, the actual ratio that can be maintained 
in the classroom is about 16 to one, and this number is small 
enough to permit the instructors to make provisions for individual 
differences. 

Instructors often make a mistake in assuming that 
difficulty in learning is the same as unwillingness to learn. 
That is not always true. Human beings, especially young men, 
have a great curiosity. They are <Jager to find out how things 
work. This natural curiosity is a resource that good instruc- 
tors always make use of in their teaching. 

It is a tommonly accepted principle of teaching and 
learning that we learn best by doing that is, whan we are en- 
gaged in meaningful activities. It is here that many instruc- 
tors fail. These instructors are very much concerned about 
what they do in conducting the class and almost forget what 
the trainee does. Most instructors admit they learned far 
more the first time they taught a subject than they had in many 
months as a trainee. The reason for that is obvious. In most 
classroom work, the instructor has 90 percent of the activity 
and the trainee 10 percent. As a result the Instructor learns 
90 percent and the trainee 10 percent. The problem obviously 
is for the instructor to reverse the situation where the 
trainees do 90 percent and the instructors 10 percent of the 
work. 

The instructor's first task in preparing Instructional 
procedures is to devise meaningful learning exercises for the 
trainees to perform. He must search for activities for his 
class to engage in that will help the trainees achieve the 
desired objective. Once the Instructor has devised the- activi- 
ties, his job of teaching becomes one of directing and evalua- 
ting the learning activities. 

Directing the learning may take many forms. It may be a 
demonstration, a lecture, a whole class discussion, individual 
discussion, the viewing of a movie, a drill exercise, or a 
performance examination. In short, it may b^ any on* or a 
combination of several of the things commonly referred to as 
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methods of Instructions • However , there is an important con- 
sideration that all good instructors recognise: there Isn't 
any one method that is best for a specific type of work. Good 
instruction requires the use of the method that is most 
effective for the teaching situation at hand. 

In planning lessons^ an instructor should not limit the 
activities and procedures to a single routine but should in- 
clude in his lesson plan a fund of activities that he can call 
upon in achieving the objective of the course. Then, when he 
teaches^ if the first activity planned for the students is not 
enough to get all students to the ddsired objective^ h^ calls 
upon the second » thirds and so on until all students have 
achieved the goal. 

The will to learn is present in all men. In some it is 
dormant, in others it is variable, and in some it Ic rery strong. 
The will to learn is subject to the influence of th : instructor. 
He can improve it* This is commonly referred to as motivation. 
It can also be deadened by repeated suppression of the individual' 
initiative. When a trainee feels that he is making progresSf 
and he is encouraged by the instructor to do so> difficulty 
ill learning is lessened greatly* 

2001-3: INSTRUCTIOSAL PROCEDURES 

Of the three key factors in training, two — the objectives 
and the trainee — have been discussed « It has been pointed out 
that a goal for training must be established and that the 
trainee^s whole psychological nature must be considered. The 
question now is what should the instructional procedures be 
like that are used to transport the trainee from where he is 
when he enters the program to the objectives of the training. 

In a s^nse, the course of study is the vehicle used to 
transport the trainee to th6 goal* Just as automobiles or air- 
planes have little or no Value in themselves except as a 
vehicle for transportation, the course of study has no value 
in itself except for its ability to take the student to where 
he is supposed to go. 

The concept of a course as a vehicle is an important 
consideration because it changes the emphasis from a day to day 
covering of the subject matter to a covering of the subject 
matter with a purpose. 

Most courses of study are worked out in advance of teaching, 
for approval by higher commands , but as any conscientious and 
capable instructor knows, the previously prepared courses of 
study are only the framework on which the instruction is built 
and at most serve only as guides to instruction. 

When an instructor sees his role as one who is responsi- 
ble for initiating, directing, and evaluating learning, when 
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he understands that the most difficult task In teaching Is 
the providing of meaningful learning activities for the 
students, and when he concludes that his big job is to trans- 
port all students from where they are when they enter a course 
to the objective, the instructor has a firm foundation on 

which to build his instructional procedures. 
« 

2002: WHAT MAKES LEARNING CLICK ? 

Radioman Jones* eyelids drooped lower and lower. He 
caught himself with a start and listened intently for a few 
minutes, trying to pick up the thread of the instructor's 
lecture, without success. Unfortunately, time was short and 
there was no opportunity for questions at the end of the 
period, so Jones was left with his confusion. Several days 
later when the class met again, a new subject was taken up. 
The course was crowded, and the instructor could see no way to 
backtrack and still cover the necessary topics. In a test at 
the end of the unit, Jones and a number of others did rather 
poorly . 

A series of such incidents could well "sink" Jones and 
others, who often for one reason or another lost the thread 
of what was going on. Who's to blame? Jones? Perhaps. 
Certainly in some measure. The Instructor? He's worked hard, 
knows his subject, and has organized his course with consider-- 
able care. But he has forgotten one thing. He is teaching 
men as well as radio circuits. Regardless of the cause, when 
the results are in, it*s how much his class knows that counts, 
and not how well his work was organized. If they have learned 
well, he has done a good job of teaching; if not, he has done 
a poor one. 

2002^1: WHAT'S BEHIND GOOD TEACHING ? 

What is to be done about Jones' case and thousands of 
other similar cases of poor learning that occurs every day? 
First of all, it is necessary to recognize that such problems 
are the distinct responsibility of the instructor. Essentially, 
teaching and learning are but two parts of the same operation. 
The instructor's function — first, last, and always — is to 
facilitate learning* To the extent that he does this, he is a 
good teacher; to the extent that he fails to do so (that his 
students fail to learn, not just passably but effectively), his 
teaching misses the target. 

It is to be assumed, of course, that the individual 
doing the teaching knows his subject thoroughly. He cannot 
teach what he does not know. Frequently, however, those who 
have the most extensive knowledge and experience, and who have 
the most to offer, have limited success in imparting this know-- 
ledge to others because of a lack of understanding of how learning 
tak*58 place. Since such understanding is basic to the creation 
and successful functioning of any teaching technique, its 



Importance cannot be overstressed • Suppose we consider 
briefly several of the basic elements of this problem. 



2O02--2: THE PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 

Principle 1 « Efficient learning takes place only when the mind 
of the learner Is ready to learn. 

This means, first of all, what the learner must be given 
a clear-cut understanding of why he is to study the topic to 
be considered* The fact that the topic is a part of the course 
of study or Is required by regulations is of little personal 
interest to the average student. What is important to him is 
how this subject fits Into what he will be expected to do and 
why, aside from a passing grade, knowledge of it is Important 
to him. 

Such questions challenge the instructor in several ways* 
He must know clearly, for example^ what his own objectives 
are--both for the course as a whole, and for each day^s work* 
Secondly, he must be able to Interpret these objectives or 
goals in ways that have significance to the students* Here, 
as in so many situations involving people, how the job is done 
is of equal, if not greater^ Importance that what is done* In 
a word, the instructor wants to arouse interest in what the class 
is going to undertake* No two teachers motivate Interest in 
the same way, but each will be able to do so in a manner 
determined by his own enthusiasm, common sense, and ability to 
put himself in the learner's position* It is possible for 
learning to proceed without Interest, but it will be much more 
rapid and effective with it* 

Principle 2 * New learning can be accomplished only by associa- 
tion with what is already known* 

This is what psychologists mean by saying that '^learning 
cannot take place in a vacuum* tfe must determine what the 
students already know, and then we may proceed from that point 
in building further knowledge* Radioman Jones lest out after 
missing an important point in the lecture described above* 
Since the instructor failed to remedy this situation in the next 
session, Jones and others like him found themselves on in- 
creasingly uncertain ground* Good teachers always make sure 
that one step is clearly understood before go ing on to the next , 
because they realize that knowledge, like ships^ must be soundly 
built* To do otherwise is always costly, and it may be dangerous 
in later positions of trust* 

Principle 3 * Learning must be used in order to be remembered* 

By and large, it can be said that without additional 
stimulation, we tend to remember only a very small percentage 
of what we hear, a slightly larger proportion of what we read , 
considerably more of what we see, and most, by far, of what we 
actually do* For example, Jones' instructor should nev r expect 
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him to comprehend a new radio circuit from simply hearing 

about it in a lecture. He would want to reinforce the auditory 

impression through study assignments in the manual^ and through 

visual aids, such as the blackboard , wall charts and mock-ups 

of wiring diagrams, strip films, and perhaps also motion pictures* 

Next, if at all possible, he would provide an actual 
operating circuit for Jones and his classmates to work on in 
laboratory periods or practice sessions. Furthermore, at every 
stage of the instruction, he would provide adequate- opportunities 
through such means as discussions, tests, demonstrations, and 
practical exercises, to clear up individual difficulties and 
Incorrect concepts. Finally, once the topic had been covered, 
he would return to it at intervals for review and practice 
sessions as needed to "clinch" the learning permanently. Offi- 
cial courses of study and directives prescribe, of course, that 
such practice opportunities be provided; however, unless the 
instructor is aware of the reasons for, and the potentialities 
of, a well-organised follow-up program of this kind, he is 
very likely to miss the spirit of it, and therefore to fall 
short of the constructive results of which it Is capable. 

2003: THE QUALITIES OF A GOOD INSTRUCTOR 

If you hire a man to build a table, and he delivers a 
monstrosity with one short leg, loose joints, and a top which 
would serve as a roller coaster, you ere justified in thinking 
that the man is not a good cabinet maker. This opinion stands, 
*?ven if he is a good fellow, an expert bowler, an airplane 
pilot, and a person of unquestionable moral character. If you 
take your car to a garage to be repaired, your standard for the 
mechanic is, "Did he do the job well?" If not, no other 
characteristic of the man makes you consider him a good mechanic. 
The salesman is judged, in the last analysis, not by his sales 
techniques or by the si2e of the callus produced by holding his 
toe in doors, but by the quantity of goods he sells. 

Are we willing to take the same point of view with regard 
to thci teacher? Are we willing to say that an individual is 
a good teacher only to the extent that he causes the students 
to learn the right things rapidly and well? 

If we agree that the best measure of the teacher is the 
learning which results from his instruction, we must examine 
the qualities or traits which contribute to his effectiveness 
as an instructor. Observation of good teachers in action and 
consideration of the characteristics which make them good 
teachers provide a list of traits which may serve as a set 
of ideals toward which the teacher may work and as a basis for 
self-criticism and self-help. The list may also serve as a 
guide for individuals who select, tralu, or supervise teachers. 

It Is felt that nothing is gained by trying to Itemize 
every small attribute of teachers. These vary from individual 
to individual and become Important only In extreme cases. It 
is considered that the qualities enumerated in the remainder of. 
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this article are of basic importance. 

(1) The goad teacher haa a high ordur of competence in 
the area in which he is teaching. 

The statement is sometimes made that a man who knows how 
to teach can teach anything. This statement is simply not 
true» In some instances^ a skillful teacher can be trained in 
new subject matter in a shorter time than a subject matter 
specialist can be taught to teach effectively, but there is no 
substitute for exact, detailed knowledge and skill on the part 
of the teacher of the subject being taught. There is no doubt 
that the trained teacher will do a better Job of ^'staying one 
lesson ahead of the class'' and will have more ease In the class-^ 
room than an untrained individual with equal ignorance of the 
subject. However, the attempt to teach without knowledge of 
the subject is evidence of bad planning or unforeseen emergency. 

The teacher should be thoroughly competent in the skilla 
which he is trying to teach, as well as in related information* 
This is particularly true in the service, where the students 
are being trained for billets made up of duties requiring 
specific and specialised skills, sometimes found nowhere but 
in the Coast Guard. The trainees are alert and capable people 
themselves. They are quick to appraise the teacher* If he is 
competent, he earns their respect. If he bluffs or fakes, the 
class catches on in a hurry, and he is likely to find that he 
is suepected of inaccuracy and incompetence even when he happens 
to know what be is doing. 

(2) The teacher must be a master of the techniques of 
teaching . 

The subject of teaching technique is covered adequately 
elsewhere. For the present, it is enough to say that the 
teacher must prepare each lesson to be sure that the best use 
is made of the students* time, that the planning of the lesaon 
should relate everything that happens in the learning situation 
to the objective of the unit, and that the planning should be 
flexible enough to permit deviation so as to capitalize on 
special interest oi special experience in the class. The 
teacher should be a master of techniques of presentation; he 
should train himself to speak clearly without shouting, to 
organise his lectures according to the learning capacitief of 
his students, to repeat and emphasize key material so that it 
stands the best chance of being remembered, to conduct a demon- 
stration skillfully, and to administer practice periods and 
tests without letting bis personality or his disciplinary pro- 
cedures interfere with learning* 

(3) The good teacher is resourceful. 

Only the inexperienced or incompetent instructor uses the 
same method all the time. The methods which work well for one 
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Individual or for one class may not be satisfactory In another 
situation. The good teacher Is alert to the smallest sign that 
confusion, misunderstanding, or Isck of Intereat is present 
among the students, and he adapts his procedure Instantly to 
correct the difficulty. 

One reason for varying procef'ares with different classes 
or individuals is that Individ lals differ from each other to a 
marked degree in native capacity. In background of experience, 
and in what may be called Individual learning pattern. 

How rapidly a student learns a particular subject ia a 
school depends to a large extent on how well he adapts his 
learning pattern to the pattern by which the teacher presents 
the material. This teacher-pupil relationship should work 
both ways. The teacher himself;, as an expert in learning and 
teaching, should be quick to modify his instruction and to 
adapt his pattern of instruction to the way in which the student 
learns. General principles help, of course, but beyond the 
application of these principles, the really fine teacher learns 
how to adjust the general principle for the individual who 
happens not to fit this pattern. 

(4) The good teacher continually evaluates his own work. 

The good teacher is like the good cook who keeps tasting 
his stew to see if the flavor is right. The Instructor must 
pay head to the way the students are responding to Instruction. 
He must be concerned as to whether the students are learning and, 
if they are learning, what he wants them to learn. This can 
be done by periodic examinations if the questions are designed 
to find cut how well the students have mastered the work 
covered by dally or occasional quisres, and by performance tests 
for skills. However, the te.iting, like the tasting, must be 
continuous. The good Instructor can tell by the expressions on 
the faces of the students, by the questions asked by the class, 
and by other indications how a particular idea, process, or 
skill is being assimilated by hie students. 

It should be emphasised that the primary purpose of the 
examination is not to "rate" the student but •:o test the amount 
and quality of learning. In addition, the process of thinking 
through the material and organlxing it in the minds of the 
students, which results from the review preceding the examina- 
tion and the critique which should follow it. Is of tremendous 
value in fixing the important ideas and relations in the 
student's memory. 

(5) The good teacher likes to teach. 

Possibly no single factor in the complex group of 
aualities and abilities we consider as making up good teaching 
1», in the long run, as important as the love of the teacher 
for his work. Few occupations make such demands on the emo- 
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tlonal and mental makeup of the Individual. The teacher must 
always project himself Into the thinking of others and must 
do this not in the sense of command — of ordering his men to 
do things-^-but as a sympathetic and understanding guide* Nothing 
tries the patience of the expert as much as the fumbling attempts 
of the beginner. Nevertheless, the teacher must patiently 
demonstrate until the beginner has acquired the necessary com- 
petence. The intelligent and expert individual tends to recent 
being held at the same stage of learning for a considerable 
time, a$ is necessary for the man teaching a single course 
repeatedly * Yet t for ef f ect ive teaching » mat erial which has 
become commonplace and boring to the instructor must be taught 
each time as though it were to the instructor absorbing and 
interesting. Actually, this means that except for the fortunate 
few who teach specialists in a field in which the content is 
rapidly expanding the teacher must learn to transfer his interest 
frou the subject to the students. He must make central in his 
th,^.nking not what he is teaching, but what they are learning* 

(6) The gcod teacher maintains satisfactory personal 
relations . 

Emotions powerfully influence learning* Favorable 
attitudes, such as a feeling of confidence, increase learning 
and remembering, while unfavorable attitudes including strong 
emotions of any sort may entirely block learning. No man who 
was angry or afraid or worried ever learned or taught anything 
worthwhile . 

A good many of the assumptions usually made as to the 
proper personal relations between teacher and students are 
designed to protect the teacher of inadequate personality 
rather than to produce the most effective teaching. The 
''ivory tower" notion of separation between teacher and student 
Is a convenience for the teacher who does not want to make the 
effort to know his students, and it inhibits effective considera- 
tion of individual differences* Students respond very quickly 
to genuine interest, and they are not likely to take advantage 
of the teacher in this respect. If the students feel that the 
teacher likes them and has confidence in them, they will do 
their best not to let him down* A teacher who has good per- 
sonal relations with his students can require, and get, much 
more work from them than one who is disliked, resented, or not 
respected by his students. 

It go es without saying that the teacher must work in 
harmony with his fellow teachers and with his supervisors. 
Demonstrating willingness to do more than is required by the 
strict line of duty is a great help in getting the good opinion 
of one^s associates and superiors, unless accompanied by 
qualities of agr essiveness , servility, or lack of consideration* 
The instruction of any school activity can be greatly Improved 
by cooperative efforts toward Improvement of method, equipment » 
and curr iculum * 
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The generalizations set forth are to be interpreted as 
goals for the teacher. They are difficult to attain but worth 
striving for. Any teacher who is honest with himself can 
recognize that he can improve his work In all these directions. 
If he will always examine his own work to estimate accompllah- 
ment and to plan for improvement, he can be assured of growing 
prof essionally— of being a better teacher each time he teaches. 

2004: PERSONALITY IN TEACHING 

The best elements of good teaching are strengthened 
in any type of presentation if the instructor has developed a 
good personality to employ during the presentation of his 
course of instruction. 

A pleasing personality is a valuable factor in winning 
the confidence of your students. In teaching, a good instruc- 
tor includes other elements in his teaching in addition to 
technical instruction. He should set an example for his 
students in order that their mancer , their attitude, and their 
ideals will lead them to improve their character and personality 
While we are concerned with Improving the personalities of our 
students, we are also concerned with improving our own per- 
sonality In order to make our teaching as effective as possible. 

2004-1: WHAT IS PERSONALITY ? 

Personali ty can make an impression in a short time — in 
the short time that yoar atud^nf o under your instruction, 

and very early in the course . 

2004-21 LEADERSHIP 

Instruction involves leadership. The following it. been 
considered as desirable leadership traits: 

(1) Democratic attitudes. 

(2) Vitality. 

(3) Poaitiveness . 

(4) Friendliness. 

(5) Enthusiasm. 

(6) Sympathy. 

(7) Trustworthiness. 

(8) Perseverance 

The following qualities have been considered especially 
desirable for instructors: 

(1) Physical and nervous energy available for use. 

(2) Sense of purpose and direction. 

(3) Enthusiasm. 

(4) Friendliness. 

(5) Integrity. 

(6) Technical mastery. 
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(7) Decisiveness. 

(8) Intelligence^ 

(9) Teaching skill, 
(10) Faith and loyalty^ 

These two lists are extraordinarily alike and strengthen 
the idea that instructors are, or at least they should be 
leaders • 

An instructor stands as the potential leader the 
students in his classes with purposes more or less established 
in advance. A measure of the success of an instructor lies 
usually in the definiteness and vigor of his understanding as 
to what he is teaching and why he is teaching it. 

2004-3: ENTHUSIASM 

At the higher level of leadership and instructor, the 
quality of purposef ulness is more original, more forward-looking, 
and more concerned with transforming perfunctory routine into 
enthusiastic participation by the entire class. Here is your 
big Job: to get active* enthusiastic participation in the work 
by the entire class. 

By enthusiasm, I do not mean the uncontrolled excitement 
usually present in football bleachers. I mean a real and 
sustained interest In the subject so that the students are led 
to believe that the subject is a live one and the work is being 
conducted by a manually alert anJ live instructor. Enthusiasm 
is intense interest. 

With proper enthusiasm, a leader and good instructor should 
add a little glamor and Interest to the classwork. For example, 
interest can be provided by your method and manner of answering 
the questions of students. If it is a good question, tell the 
class that it is a good question. Take time and give thought 
to relating the question and your answer to your subject of 
instruction. Always keep the subject in the Coast Guard, if 
possible, by recounting personal incidents, by application, by 
example, etc., if these also relate to the question that was 
asked. The students may ttien realize that a knowledge of your 
subject and the parti-^ular part of the subject that they are 
studying will answer many interesting and real questions that 
naturally arise in their minds. Enthusiasm develops when the 
purpose of an activity is sound and is felt to be sound by the 
f^tudent s . 

We know that in orier ^o be successful, the student must 
possess a will to master the course. The Instructor must be 
enthusiastic about the course and show this enthusiasm in his 
actual instruction. This attitude is essential. Enthusiasm 
is self-sustaining. It will carry a class on to great achieve- 
ments. Enthusiasm is also contagious. An enthusiastic instruc- 
tor can mean an enthusiastic and receptive class. 
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Enthusiasm plays such a big part In successful instruction 
that it has been discussed at length. An eager alert personality 
is one that makes an Impression. It is a live feature of a live 
personality. In building your personality, strive to include 
a large measure of enthusiasm; develop the ability to show and 
create seal. 

Enthusiasm is more than Just a name. You cannot put 
enthusiasm Into your work of instruction just by saying to 
yourself, "I will be enthusiastic about this classroom work this 
morning". the first step is 'to convince yourself that the work 
you are doing is worthwhile and thdt it is necessary to be 
sincere about this job of instruction. Enthusiasm should not 
be forced or artificial. If you should develop a better way 
to explain a difficult point, then you would be enthusiastic 
over your new method of explanation and to some extent en- 
thusiastic about your course. This is one way to become 
Interested in what you are teaching — develop new and original 
explanations, new and unusual methods, new and exciting techni- 
ques. This development of enthusiasm belongs in the prepara- 
tion stage of your work when you are preparing what and how you 
are going to Instruct in each phase of your course* 

t 

How is enthusiasm portrayed? You must believe in your 
job and state the Importance of the subject at hand to your 
students whenever you can. Physical alertness portrays enthu- 
siasm, an? if from your manner of teaching you show that you 
are putting your best efforts into the instruction, then the 
students feel that you are enthusiastic about the work. The 
opposite is true if you give a sloppy, half-hearted performance. 

2004-4: PHYSICAL FEATURES OF PERSONALITY 

The eye, "the window of the soul," is tl^e most important 
single physical feature of personality. The human eye speaks 
louder than words. The sparkling eye commands attention by 
its rapidly-changing, concentrated nature. It fascinates by 
Its ability to arouse hope and enthusiasm and by Its indication 
of native buoyancy. Face, look at, and actually see the members 
of your class as much as possible; maintain an eye-to-eye contact 
with them. In ordinary conversation with another person, you 
aee and note the expression of and around his eyes while he is 
talking. You look him in the eye. You get more of the various 
shades of meaning which he is trying to convey from his eyes 
than from the words he is voicing. Therefore, let your class 
see you and see that you are seeing them. Make your Instruction 
personal. You will do better when you see that your efforts 
have aroused the interest of your class. 

The desirable use of all the devices of proper pitch of 
voice and change of pitch, proper volume of voice and change of 
volume, aod proper speed of delivery with change of speed will 
portray enthusiasm. If a presentation is an alert and snappy 
one, then It is teeming with enthusiasm. The employment of the 
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voice Is one of the physical features of personality and can 
be used to convey enthusiasm. Strive for a pleasing quality 
of voice which indicates that you appreciate the worth of the 
Job at hand* Beward of voice mannerisms. An instructor not 
constantly alert to prevent voice mannerisms from creeping 
into his delivery will soon become unbearable. 



2004-5: FRIENDLINESS 



The friendly attitude is the influencing attitude. It 
predisposes people toward being influenced. As an instructor^ 
you wish to influence your students to desire to learn and to 
master the course of instruction. However^ you can be firm at 
the same time that you are friendly. Real friendliness does 
not mean that you will be easy or lenient in what you require 
of the students. Properly applied friendliness will permit 
you to require more from your students and get a cheerful and 
willing response to your reasonable requirements. A friendly 
attitude wins cooperation from your students. 

A friendly attitude is valuable so that your students 
feel free to come to you for help when they need help. A 
caution may be inserted here. It is not desirable that you do 
a student's work for him; aelp him to set his own feet on the 
path which will enable him to help himself. Patience is a 
vital and very necessary part of a friendly attitude^ 

Cultivate a habit of friendliness and cordiality. It 
is the winning trait of a good personality. The physical 
features of a friendly personality are the expressions on your 
face, the tone of, your voide, sndi an attitude of patience. 
Employ a pleasant expression on your face. You can do a better 
job of effective teaching when you are in a good frame of mind. 

The tone of your voice can indicate friendliness. A well- 
modulated ^ musical voice is magnetic. A good voice ranks next 
in importance to the eye in compelling power. Next comes your 
smile, but remember you smile or laugh with your class, not 
at them. A friendly attitude is never a sarcastic one. Sar- 
casm ruins an otherwise good teacher and it also has a ruinous 
effect upon the whole class* ^ 

2004-^6: INTEGRITY 

Your students must feel that they can trust you . If you 
know your subject and if you know what the students really need 
to know about your subject, and the students realize it, then 
they have confidence in you and your instruction. Whenever you 
do not know the answer to a question, be honest and say that 
you do not know. Never bluff or mislead your students. Try to 
find out the answer for them and tell them this answer later. 
Do not leave any good question unanswered, nor any doubtful 
matter still not made clear if you can possibly help it, and 
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let the students know that these are your intentions. If a 
rare case arises and you cannot determine a satisfactory 
answer or explanationt be sure to tell the student that fact# 
Also, take a moment to outline briefly what you have done in 
trying to secure the information for him^ and make sure that you 
have made every effort to get an answer. The students know, 
then» that your attitude is one of a desire to help them when- 
ever possible. Be sincere in thiSt since there is nothing that 
can take the place of sincerity. 

2004-7: CONCLUSION 

As a final thought > avoid exhibiting undue elation over 
your position as leader and instructor of the group. Be sure 
that your enthusiasm is for the course of instruction, for the 
value of the subject to the students, and not for your part 
in it. In other words, play up your subject and your course 
but not your personal part in it. The students will soon size 
up your part in the entire picture^ In their eyes, your part 
will be a large one only if you have provided them with 
interesting, enthusiastic, friendly, and sincere instruction^ 
with the background of your own individual, sincere personality. 

2005: SPEAKING AND TEACHING 

Good teachers have known for a long time that the most 
effective way to present instructional material is to use a 
variety of methods. Training activities have developed many 
new teaching devices* Experience shows, however, that many 
of the older techniques continue to hold a definite place in 
the instructional program. The disrepute into which they may 
have fallen is due in many inst^ances to the laanner in which 
they may have been used — or misused. The lecture, for instance, 
can be extremely valuable in teaching if it is used properly^ 

The lecture is the best known, the most widely used, 
and the most thoroughly abused method of instruction in all 
types of schools. Properly exeucted, it will present essential 
information clearly and concisely and will stimulate interest 
in further study. The lecture can be used to present many 
ideas in a relatively short time, to present material to large 
groups, to summarize materials from other methods of instruc- 
tion, and to provide introductions and descriptions for both 
classroom and shop work. Of vital importance to the lecture 
are the speaker's oral capabilities. 

2005-1: GENERAL FACTORS IN SPEAKING 

The method of approach in speaking will vary with the 
subject matter, the audience, and the objective of the talk. 

A common cause of failure in speaking and teaching is the 
assumption that one can teach without preparation if he is 
thoroughly familiar with the subject. The fact is that knowledge 
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of the subject, while esaentteX, U net enough to insure 
success. The poor speaker is often talking what he knows. He 
thinks out loud— his thoughts are on the subject— he forgets 
his audience. To avoid this, he must make careful preparations. 
This preparation, in addition to study of the subject, calls 
for the use of a well-thought-out but flexible plan of strategy. 
The material must be organised to assist the learner. This 
organization need not coincide with the organisation of the 
same material in a textbook because a speaker can use many 
techniques not available to the writer. He can take advantage 
of a recent event, various abilities and experiences of members 
of the group, and the situation in which the talk is given. A 
good talk is always tailored to the audience. 

The quality of oral instruction depends upon the instruc- 
tor's skill in the timely use of good methods. Techniques that 
catch and hold attention, the smployment of illustrations to 
put over a point, the use of stories and humor, and change of 
emphasis by increasing or decreasing the rate of speaking and 
the loudness of the voice are some of the things that make a 
speech . 

2005-2: THE OUTLINE 

Every lecture consists of an introduction, a developmental 
section, and a summary. This is true no matter how short the 
talk may be. The introduction should be motivating in character, 
calling attention to the need for, and benefits from, study of 
the topic under consideration. The body of the speech will 
develop the ideas, procedures, skills, and knowledge which are 
under discussion. A summary is important to repeat in clear, 
concise terms the main points of the lesson. 

It is rarely a good idea to memorize a talk word for 
word. You may want to memorize the first few words of the talk 
Just to get yourself started and you may want to memorize cer- 
tain statements, but a canned speech is not what any audience 
wants. Direct quotations and exact figures used to support 
your talk should be written out and read directly from the 
paper. The kind of outline you use will depend largely on the 
subject and your knowledge of it. A good outline is one of the 
best wayi to keep yourself on the subject. It also helps you 
from talking too long. Your notes should be as brief as possible 
yet cover every main point in your talk. If you use notes, 
don*t try to hide them. 

2005-3: CATCH AND HOLD ATTENTION 

Obviously, we have learned nothing when exposed to a 
lecture if the speaker hasn't held our attention. 

What can we do about it? First, an instructor himself 
should be enthusiastic about his subject. We gain interest 
through preparation. It is difficult not to be interested in 
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something about which we know a lot, for the more we know about 
a subject, the more uses we can see for it and the more enthu- 
siastic we become about it. Without preparation and the 
resulting interest, it is most difficult and often impossible 
to appear enthusiastic and to hold the students' attention. 
You earn the right to talk about something through study and 
experience. There is no substitute for sincerity and exact 
first-hand knowledge. Without these, the talk is a phoney. 

Effective lectures are brief. The span of attention for 
most people is comparatively short. Generally speaking, a 
lecture period must not exceed an hour and should be as much 
shorter as is practicable in the school schedule. Two 30-minute 
talks are usually much more effectivf than one of an hour in 
length. 

2005-4: BE INTERESTED IN THE STUDE NT 

As with the subject matter, the more we know about the 
students, the more interested we are apt to become. An instructor 
should learn and use the names of individuals in his group. Ha 
should give individuals credit and recognition for work well 
done. Much of the pleasure in teaching comes through knowing 
and understanding individual students. 

Any experienced speaker has learned that he cannot bluff 
his students. One, or perhaps the whole group, will be so 
adequately grounded in subject matter that he will catch any 
discrepancy. The respect of a class for a teacher will be 
increased if he simply says he doesn't know, when such is the 
case, and makes it a point to find out at a later tlaa. 

It is well to remember that the high rate of failure In 
a class is apt to be the fault of the teacher. If such a 
thing occurs, one can analyze his lecture work to see whether 
or not he is accomplishing his purpose. 

2005-5: USE CONVERSATIONAL STYLE 

During the time the instructor is speaking, he should 
attempt to use normal conversational approach — not old-fashioned 
oratory. This calls for clear, simple language, and for the 
logical explanation of ideas without any shouting or arm waving. 
A conversational approach is the best because it causes the 
student to forget that there is a teacher and that he is being 
taught. It relieves the natural resentment that often occurs 
when individuals are forced to do something, and it makes it 
easy for the teacher to develop a friendly, natural relation- 
ship with his students. 

An instructor, or any other speaker, should attempt to 
judge the reactions of individuals in the group as he speaks. 
He should look for evidences of restiveness, boredom, interest, 
and amusement. He should be ready to tell a story to Illustrate 
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some point in the subject or to switch from the straight 
lecture to discussion. Unless you are sure that you can tell that 
funny story the way it should be told, don't tell it. It Isn't 
necessary to be funny to be a good speaker » of course^ but a 
good story that illustrates a point you are trying to make helps* 
The use of charts^ posters^ and other aids to instruction helps. 
If you use charts^ be sure that they are large enough to be 
seen and arranged so they can be seen* Put them. away when they 
have served their purpose. In fact, variety in presentation is 
always desirable because it empliaslzes and because different 
subjects are taught best by different methods. 

2005-6: PHYSICAL BEHAVIOR 



A speaker's behavior either contributes to or detracts 
from his speech. Body movement should be natural — neither too 
stiff nor too relaxed. There is no reason to stand with the 
hands straight down at the sides » but neither is there any 
reason to wave the arms about in meaningless gestures. 

In a class recently visited, the instructor looked out 
of the window while he talked. His subject matter was well-- 
prepared and very logically organized. He was a51e to speak 
smoothly and appeared to have an amazing amount of information. 
The one bad feature of his talk was his persistence in looking 
away from the class. This was so pronounced that in changing 
his view from one side to the other, he either looked over the 
heads of the men in the class or allowed his eyes to follow 
along the floor as he turned from one side to the other. Al- 
though this Instructor had complete mastery of his subject^ he 
was not a successful speaker because he had no way of estima- 
ting the reaction of the students to what he was saying. It is 
much easier to speak effectively if we look at the group and 
talk directly to them for short periods of time as is our habit 
in conversation. 

2005-7: GESTURES AND MANNERISMS 



We use gestures to point out something, to indicate that 
we are combining ideas, to indicate that these are separate 
points of view. Mannerisms, on the other hand, are movements 
of the body which are repeated without regard to the meaning 
they might convey. Such things as playing with coins in one's 
pocket, of leaning over the speaker's stand, or of placing the 
pointer exactly on the center of the toe cap of the ohoe are 
mannerisms. Occasionally, an Instructor should ask someone who 
is capable of giving a frank opinion to call to his attention 
mannerisms which are apparent to the audience but of which the 
speaker is hot conscious. 



Gestures have a number of very useful purposes. Movement 
tends to release tension. At the beginning of a speech, it may 
be 'advisable to move something, such as a chair or a chart, or 
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to write something on the blackboaru. This gives the speaker 
something useful to do and relitxes his muscles. 



Gestures help in conveying meaning. A shrug of the 
shoulders, a glance at tlje ceiling, or spreading of the arms 
may convey more meaning than a dozen words* The, timing of 
these gestures is as important as the gestures themselves* 
It is important not to overemphasize every point in the talk, 
as it is then impossible to successfully emphasize the key 
points • 

The facial expression of the speaker plays a part in the 
delivery. It is not desirable to force a smile unless it 
seems natural, but is is certainly desirable to smile or use 
other facial expressions when they occur naturally as they do 
in conversation* 

2005-8: THE VOICE 

Every student in the class should be able to hear without 
difficulty every word said by the instructor. Rules to 
remember are: 

(1) Relax- 

(2) Open the mouth* 

(3) Vary the loudness of your voice with the size of the 
class and with the conditions under which Instruction must be 
given* Be particularly attentive to loudness when you give 
instruction in the open or in a building which has poor 
acous t ics • 

(4) Watch the reactions of your students* You can tell 
if they are having difficulty in hearing* If there is any 
possibility that the volume of your voice is not satisfactory, 
ask students at the back of the class if they can hear you* In 
an unusual speaking situation^ such as a classroom with a large 
fan in it, a good trick Is to arrange ahe^d of time with a man 
in a back row to signal you when he can^t hear. 

2005-9: RATE OF SPEAKING 

An average of approximately 100 to 150 words per minute 
Is considered satisfactory for oral instruction. Even though 
many instructors can speak clearly at a faster rate than 150 
words per minute, students ordinarily have insufficient tlL^e to 
think about and understand the ideas expressed if the rate of 
speaking Is Increased much aboye this point* Here are some 
rules to go by: 

(1) Present simple materials at a fairly rapid rate. 

(2) Speak slowly when you are presenting difficult matter 

(3) Pause frequently . Give your students a chance to 
comprehend your remarks. 

(4) If the time for a particular lesson is decreased, do 
not merely talk faster in an effort to cover the same material 
as before* Plan the lesson to fit the shortened time* 
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2005-10: ENUNCIATION 

Strive for clarity of enunciation each time you address 
the class. It does not make any difference^ for Instance, if 
you have a regional accent; enunciate properly » and students 
from all parts of the country will be able to understand you* 
Again, we have certain rules to follow* 

2005-11: SPEAKING AND THINKING 

Before an instructor can express an idea clearly, he must 
first think it through. He must think during the preparation 
stage; he must think as he presents the lesson* The faulty 
choice of words which makes for weak expression is indicative 
of faulty, weak thinking during the presentation. Some rules 
remember are: ^ ^ 

(1) Use terms which are common to the vocabularies of 
students. Consider the educational level of the group. 

It is better to oversimplify instruction than to run the risk 
of talking over the heads of your students. 

(2) Do not try to impress students by using words with 
which they are not familiar- Your purpose is to exp^pess ideas, 
not to display your vocabulary. 

(3) Certain complex technical tevmz are essential. Use 
them — but define each new term the first time it is used* 

(4) Use short sentences* 

(3) Eliminate unnecessary words and phrases. 

(6) Change a few of your key statements to questions to 
which you yourself supply the answers. 

(7) Speak as you would talk to a friend. Be conversational 

(8) Use humor to hold interest. The only restriction 
here is that your humorous illustrations must add to and not 
detract from the lesson. 

(9) Move freely about the front of the room but guard 
against undesirable habits. There is no objection to the 
instructor moving about .* However , movement without meaning , 
such as playing with chalk or putting glasses on and off, should 
be guarded against. 

(10) Keep eye contact with the men. Look at individuals 
in the class Just as you would look at them during ordinary 
conversation. 

(11) Use questions. Without questions, an instructor has 
no way of knowing if the class is still thinking along with 
him. 

(12) Always summarize* We do not learn much by hearing 
something only once. Repetition is necessary for effective 
learning. ^ 

2005-12; CONCLUSION 

In giving that well-prepared talk of yours, put some 
enthusiasm in your voice and speak a bit louder than you think 
is necessary. Use some gestures to show that you are alive. 
Watch your audience and at the first sign of fatigue do something 
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This may be the time to ask some questions or tell a story to 
illustrate an idea. Stand tall. Don't play with your glasses 
or Jingle coins. Stand where your listeners can see you and 
when you can> look them in the eyes. Always keep your audience 
In mind.. 

2006: TEACHING BY DEMONSTRATION 

Demonstration is the method of teaching in which showing, 
rather than telling* is the major element. Like other methods 
of teaching, demonstration is usually made up of several 
elements including telltpg, showing, discussion, questioning, 
testing, and application. The need fpr demonstrations is based 
on the fact that many things can be learned more quickly and 
more accurately through observing a skilled performance than In 
any other way* 

For what purposes is the demonstration most useful? 
We cannot say that It is desirable to teach all of certain 
subjects by demonstration because the objective of the particular 
lesson helps to determine the method. If exact knowledge Is 
needed on how to work a particular problem in navigation, the 
demonstration would be appropriate ir If, on the other hand, one 
merely wishes to discuss new developments in navigation with the 
objective in mtn(i of giving an overview of these developments 
to advanced students, a lecture rather than a demonstration may 
be more desirable. In general, however, we can say that the 
demonstration la most effective for teaching the following: 

(1) Scientific principles and theories. 

(2) Movement or relationship of the parts of mechanical 
equipment * 

(3) Tactical movements of ships and planes . 

(4) Manipulative operations or skills. 

The demonstration is effective in teaching science, 
mathematics, and mechanics. It Is particularly useful in 
teaching electrical and electronics principles as applied to 
operating equipment. Learning about the movement of parts of 
a piece of complicated equipment Is made less difficult by 
seeing them actually move with the aid of models or films. 

The demonstration is the major teaching method in those 
subjects in which a high degree of accuracy and a skilled per- 
formance is required of the student. Those who teach assembly 
and disassembly, adjustment and operation of mechanical equipment, 
and those who must supervise individuals teaching this type of 
subject matter, should have a thorough knowledge of the steps in 
planning and giving demonstrations. The most common demonstra- 
tlona are thoye given by the claosroom Instructor when he shows 
how to do something with equipment, or Illustrates material on 
the blackboard, or with the aid of the overhead projector. 



^ Careful planning is essential In all teaching. Some 

ERJC teachers, however, make the mistake of A^j;Larlng less for 




demonstration than for an equal amount of Instruction to be 
given by aor^e other method. Because of the many factors that 
must be considered In preparing for a demonstration^ let's 
discuss them Individually. 

2006-1: ONE WAY AT A TIME 

Frequently, the Instructor skilled in the subject but not 
in teaching will show several methods of doing the same thing 
during a single demonstration. Obviously^ there are several 
acceptable ways to do a lot of things. Sometimes a certain 
procedure has an advantage over others In specific situations. 
It Is Important, however » when you are teaching how to do 
something, whether it be solving a navigation problem or the 
assembling of a piece of equipment » that one correct method be 
taught and understood before other Aethods are taught. Nothing 
is more confusing to the student than changing from one method 
to another during a demonstration. 

2006-2: ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 

Some Infbrmatlon should be taught along with the demon- 
stration. Basic theory or technical information requiring 
considerable time to teach should be taught In separate lessons» 
but small units of theory and particularly Ircportant key points 
should be included along with the demonstration is essential 
and closely related to the material being demonstrated. To stop 
in the middle of a demonstration and give 20 minutes worth of 
theory is generally an uneconomical use of equipment and student 
time. The Important thing to remember is that information taught 
while the demonstration Is underway must be kept to a minimum 
and must apply directly to the material being demonstrated. 

2006-3: EYE CONTACT 

Of course it is important in any kind of instruction that 
the instructor look at the students. Such ^'eye contact'^ can 
be very helpful in Judging whether or not the Instruction is 
being understood. In giving the demonstration, it Is necessary 
to look at the gear or at the blackboard, but the instructor 
should remember to look back to the students frequently so that 
he can Judge their reactions, ask questions, repeat parts of 
the demonstration^ or do whatever is necessary to assure under- 
standing . 

2006-4: SKILL IN DEMONSTRATING 

The instructor setting out to demonstrate should make 
sure that he Is able to perform the skill, work the problem, 
or manipulate the gear effectively and skillfully without awk- 
ward gaps, mistakes, and particularly without danger to himself 
and the students. While it may be de&lrable that students know 
that the Instructor has a high degree of skill in what he is 
teaching, the demonstration and particularly the basic 

demonstration on a particular subject should not be used to show 
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the Inatructor's ability to race through the process or to use 
short-cuts. After the demonstration has been carefully and 
slowly presented^ it is desirable for the instructor to run 
through the demonstration quickly in order to set high standards 
of performance toward which the students may strive. It is 
important to give students an idea of what standards are required 
of them in the long run with regard to speed and accuracy. 

2007: USE TRAINING AIDS 

We have seen that learning occurs more effectiv'^ly if the 
student is in direct contact with the real world. Training 
aids of various sorts help in presenting material in a concrete 
manner. Also» training aids can help the student learn by doing. 
If it is not practical to bring the actual object being studied 
into the classroom, the next best thing is to bring in a working 
model of the object. If that is impossible, a picture or 
phonographic record will help. 

2008: TRAINING AIDS 

Instructional aids for practically all areas of training 
can and have been effective in aiding learning. How well they 
serve you will depend on your knowledge of their possibilities 
and how skillfully you see them. 

The effective use of instructional aids is not limited 
to any one phase of the teaching-learning process. Films, 
film strips, and slides can be used to add Interest as well as 
to supplement verbal explanations. Group discussions can be 
made more real and interesting by the introduction of pictures, 
charts, or graphs. Demonstrations can be vitalized by the use 
of sec tlonal ized units, demonstrators, or class trainers. 
Individual trainers or actual equipment are Invaluable for 
student try-out or performance. 

There are, in general, four types of training aids: 

(1) SYNTHETIC TRAINING DEVICES. These are built to 
simulate the action or function of the real device and are 
operated by the student or students; for example, the radar 
target simulator, sonar target signal simulator, antisubmarine 
attack teacher , and so forth. 

(2) VISUAL TRAINING AIDS. These make their effect through 
the sense of sight; e.g., the chalkboard, posters, silent 
films, and film strips. 

(3) AUDIO-VISUAL TRAINING AIDS. These make use of sight 
and hearing; for example, the sound motion picture. 

(4) AUDITORY TRAINING AIDS. These are devices such as 
recordings that help the student learn through hearing; for 
example, language training records, sonar sound records, and 
so forth. 



Training aids are often classified according to their construction: 

(1) CJRAPHIC miNING AIDS: Tliis group includes flat pictures, 
posters, graphs, cliarts, diagrams, and dialld>oard illustrations. 

(2) PROJECTED TRAINING AIDS: In this group are motion pictures, 
slide (strip) films, and transparent slides. 

(3) MECHANICAL (THIEE- DIMENSIONAL) TRAINING AIDS: This group has 
models (enlarged, miniature, working), actual objects, cutavfsys, and 
mockups. 

2008-1: WHEN DO YOU USE A TRAINING AID? 

The actual thing you are talking about is usually best for instruction 
purposes whenever you can use it. However, there are many instances 
when a training aid is necessary and sometimes a training aid can shew 
special features to the trainee better than the actual object can. 

For example, if the real object is TOO SIALL to be seen, or TOO LARGE to 
be coo^jrehended, you have to use training aids in place of the actual 
object. 

Sonetimes an object or process is NOT AVAILABLE. Newly developed items, 
or tliose too distant to be visited, have to be shown to your group by 
training aids. 

Wien the object or process is too EXPENSIVE, DANGEROUS, or OELICATE for 
trainees to use, aids nust be enployed. 

Sane phenomena, such as the flow of electricity, chemical processes, and 
action of gases, are INVISIBLE; therefore used. 

Other phenomena are TOO FAST or TOO SLOW to show except by motion pic- 
tures that can be speeded or slowed. 

NO TRAINING AIDS TAKES THE PLACE OF AN INSTRUCTOR. Training aids , vjien 
properly used, help the student to learn but they do not replace the 
instructor. 

Guides to the Use of Training Aids 
2008-2: PRINCIPLES COMMON TO ALL AIDS 

To get the best results from training aids, you should follow these 
practices : 

(1) Always preview the aid. Look at the film, listen to the 
recording, examine the chart, check the visibility of the chalkboard 
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drawing in advance of the instructicjn period. The teacher should never 
lose valu^le instmction time and waste the time of his men because he 
stops to learn how an aid works or to adjust it. During your preview, 
dieck for points that need clarification or emphasis. 

(2) Select and prepare aids that emphasize or illustrate points in 
the lesson. Aids that just look pretty or are nice to see should 
rarely if ever be used. The test for an aid is, "What in^Jortant points 
does it reveal or clarify?" 

(3) Plan how and when the aids will be used in the lesson. Mount 
or prepare the aid, but do not expose it in advance. If aids are ex- 
posed, they may distract the grotp's attention from other steps in the 
lesson. 

(4) Plan how ycHi will introduce the aid, and what you will say 
about it. Provide for time for the trainees to view, listen to, exa- 
mine, handle, or qperate the aid. Don't expect then to be able to lis- 
ten to you at the same time they are reading or stucfying the aid. 

(5) Call upon a trainee to take your position and go throu^ the 
explanations and steps as you have done. This will help clear miscon- 
ceptions and will keep the trainees paying attention. 

(6) Be sure the aid can be seen, heard, or handled by every 
trainee. 

(7) When you are using an aid, stand so that you do not block the 
view; use a pointer to spot things on the aid; and above all, talk to 
the trainees, not to the aid. 

2008-3: POim'ERS ABOUT TRAINING FILNS 

To get the best results from training films, you should: 

(1) Announce even better, list on a Aalld>oard or poster sheet ■ 
the title of the film and the points for which the students should 
watch. 

(2) Prepare the room for showing of a film so tiiat every one can 
see without straining. In hot weather, it may be better to sacrifice 
some of the darkness for the sake of better ventilation. 

(3) Introduce the film. Tell the group what the film is to show, 
^^t the trainees are to watch for, and how they will be tested ipon 
what they have seen. 
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(4) Stay with the group when they see the film. If you walk out 
to avoid seeing it again or to ''catc±i a smoke/' some of ♦•lU;ir motiva- 
tion to learn will go out with you. Stay with the group and try to 
gauge their absorption of the material. Make notes of questions to 
ask them, and of sections of the film to conment on. 

(5) Discuss the material shown in the film. You can do this by 
asking questions about it. List important steps of procedures that 
were shown in the film, and go over them until the trainees have a 
clear understanding of the subject. 

(6) Show the film again. This may be done after your discussion, 
or the second showing may be made several days later. Most training 
films contair more material tlian the trainees can grasp in one shewing. 
The discussion after the first showing should stimulate interest in the 
points to be looked for during the second shewing. 

2008-4: POWERS ABOUT OjAKTS, POSTERS, AND PICTURES 

Graphic training aids in the form of pictures, d.iaeranis, and ooste 
charts all have their place. NIany are available in training aid 
libraries; also you can draw or construct your own. For example, wrap- 
ping paper and even newspapers marked on with crayons, colored chalk, 
or paint can provide you with useful sketches. 

2008-5: USE OF THE aiALKBOARD 

Many of the procedures for using charts and pictorial aids also apply 
to chalkboards; hcwever, a few points may be added: 

(1) Plan all chalkboard illustrations before class, giving thought 
to making parts stand out througji tlie use of color. Cc«Tplicated draw- 
ings should be drawn on the board before class. If the drawing is 
detailed and conplicated, it may first be placed on the board with an 
ordinary lead pencil. This line will be visible to you but not to the 
group* Trace over these pencil lines with dialk, and you can make a 
neat and accurate drawing while the others watch. 

(2) When the same drawing is needed several times, it may be 
transferred to the board by means of a stencil. Make tlie di^awing on 
ordinary tracing or wrapping paper. Punch the main line intersections 
and reference points with a pin to iitake a stencil. Hang the stencil 
on the board and pat over the pinpoints with a dusty dialkboard eraser 
to transfer tlie design to the board. You can run over this outline 
witli dialk to make the lines clearer. 
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(3) When you need a semlperttanent drawing, use show-card 
color paint. The chalkboard eraser will not remove show-card 
color paint, but when it is no longer needed, it can be washed 
off with water. 



2009: SUMMARY 

This has been a brief documentation which, if used, will 
make you a better instructor and speaker* Good use of the 
subject matter contained in this chapter will result in better 
trained Coast Guard personnel* 
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2101: LEADERSHIP AND BOATING SAFETY 



When you are working In boating safety, you are thrust 
into the limelight ; you deal directly with the public. In 
a sense, you are representing the entire Coast Guard before 
the public. You, your men, and your unit should therefore 
present the best possible image of the Coast Guard. To attain 
this status, you need the quality of leadership, the quality 
that makes your unit smooth-running and efficient, that makes 
your men thoroughly competent and proud of their duties, and 
that makes the recreational boatman respect you as the voice 
of law enforcement and safety education. To perform the 
boating safety mission, you must be a leader, whether you are 
a BMC or an SN. Why? Because your Job, ultimately, is to 
save lives. And if you're a leader, the public will listen to 
you and your unit will function at its best. Consequently, we 
have included this chapter on leadership. Study it, and see 
how it can apply to you-'-the boating safety officer. 

2102: COAST GUARD REGULATIONS STATE IN PART: 



"10--7-8 A. For the preservation of good order, petty 
officers are always on duty and are vested with the authority 
to report and arrest enlisted offenders. They shall aid to the 
utmost of their ability in maintaining good order and discipline, 
and in all that concerns the efficiency of the command." 

•'14-1-2 A. All persons in the Coast Guard shall show in 
themselves a good example of subordination, courage, zeal, 
sobriety, neatness, and attention to duty. They shall aid to 
the. utmost of their authority, in maintaining good order and 
discipline, and in all that concerns the efficiency of the 
command . *^ 

"14-1-4 A. Discipline depends in a large degree upon the 
example set by commanding and other officers in authority, and 
may be maintained in many cases by their own attention to duty 
and by their personal influence, tact, and discretion. To this 
end, they shall show in themselves good examples of honor, 
patriotism, subordination, and fidelity to their oaths of 
office, be zealous in the performance of the duties entrusted 
to them, and vigilant respecting the conduct of all persons 
under their authority . 

The intent of the foregoing regulations is best carried 
out by employment of effective leadership. By leadership is 
meant the art of accomplishing the Coast Guard's mission through 
people. It is the sum of those qualities of intellect, of 
human understanding, and of moral character that enable a man 
to inspire and to manage a group of people successfully. 
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Effective leaderahlpt therefore^ls based on personal 
example, good management practices, and moral responsibility* 
The Coast Guard relies heavily on its eenlor petty officers 
to carry out the Coast Guard's mission by using these effec- 
tive leadership traits. 

2103: SENIOR PETTY OFFICERS' RESPONSIBILITIES 

To raise the leadership standards throughout the Coast 
Guard (and the boating safety program), the wholehearted 
effort of every petty officer is needed. 

In view of this, every leading petty officer should 
examine his own conduct, review his legal duties and responsi- 
bilities, and determine how he rates in these respects. Even 
if he believes that he is conducting himself well, he should 
make a determined effort to Improve his present performance 
and assume greater responsibilities. If, after this determina- 
tion, he does not assume responsibilities which are not 
specifically spelled out for him, he has misunderstood a part 
of the Intent of the regulations previously stated, or he is 
Ignoring It. He must understand that the faithful execution 
of his assigned duties is not necessarily all that is required* 
He is expected, as well, to recognize and assume other duties 
he is capable of discharging.. Even though he may be at the 
top of his rating, he is expected to continue to Improve his 
professional capabilities and enhance his leadership ability. 

He should never allow himself to stagnate, for he will 
certainly be overhauled and passed by POs who may have lesser 
ability but who display greater initiative and ambition. Then 
too, in today ^s rapidly changing Coast Guard, who can truthfully 
say that he knows all he needs to know? 

With the contemporary emphasis on technology and techni- 
cians, however, there is evidence that some petty officers may 
be forgetting that they are first military men and then 
technicians and that military duties are equally as important 
as technical ones. They seem to feel that good technical per-^ 
formance is all that is required of them. In short, they are 
not providing the leadership their men need and have the right 
to expect. Such petty officers^ obviously, are not doing 
their full duty. 

210A: PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 

Essentially, three elements constitute effective leadership 

(1) Moral strength and pr inclples . 

(2) Personal example 

(3) Administrative ability. 
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2105: MORAL STRENGTH AND PRINCIPLES 

When we apeak of moral principles, we are likely to have 
In mind a few of the human virtues of honesty, truthfulness, 
integrity, and loyalty. These established and positive standards 
of human conduct give direction, solidness , and consistency to 
your leadership. The key to leadership program lies in the 
emphasis on personal moral responsibility and on adherence to 
sound moral codes. Without these doctrines, a petty officer 
will never command the respect of his men. Through the force 
of his authority he can command obedience, but the obedience 
he receives is only half-hearted, and is obtained despite his 
lack of principles. 

When a supervisor demonstrates unyielding allegiance to 
the precepts of honesty, integrity, and loyalty under all con- 
ditions — no matter how inconvenient it may be to him — it 
is certain to be noticed by his men. Some of his strength of 
character is bound to influence then. Conversely, they are 
the first to notice any disregard for those rules of conduct. 
Before you can hope to have discipline (not punishment) In the 
men under you, you must develop self -discipline for the sake 
of improvement. A man in a position of leadership "leads" 
regardless of whether he tries. When you fail to lead in the 
right direction, your attitude is bound to affect adversely 
the men In your charge. 

Do what is right because it is right. Do not be misled 
into doing what is wrong because you succeed in convincing 
yourself that wrong is right. Self -discipline involves not 
only control of your desires but also control of your mind, to 
the extent that you can face yourself squarely and resist the 
temptation to fool yourself about what is right and what is 
wrong . 

2106: PERSONAL EXAMPLE 

Leading by personal example goes hand in hand with laadlng 
by adherence to the moral principles of honesty, loyalty, and 
integrity . 

Xr you asked men to list a dozen given leadership traits 
(know-how, sincerity, courage, and the like) in order of im- 
portance, you would be handed different lists. The relative 
importance of most traits is a matter of opinion. Yet, if 
you show an obvious unfitness in any trait one of your men 
thinks worthwhile, you are unable to hold for long the 
respect of that man. 

No one is automatically respected as a leader merely 
because he wears a rating badge. You must learn to lead your 
men, not drive them. One sure way to earn their respect and 
confidence is by setting a good personal example — that is, 
by conducting yourself properly in the daily routine of work 
and drills. 
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Respect must be earned. You can't win It by flattery, 
brown-nosing, throwing your weight around, avoiding issues, 
or by striving for popularity. In supervising your men, try 
to create an atmosphere of courteous and helpful direction. 
The less noise you make, the better will be the result*. There 
is no ^ room for the "do as I say, not as I do" approach. In 
today s technical and ever-changing Coast Guard, the need is 
for men who lead with intelligence, by know-how, and by good 
example. Good supervision produces a smooth-running organiza- 
tion; poor supervision creates confusion and dissatisfaction. 

2106-1: LEADERSHIP AND FOLLOWERSHIP 

Every man in service must know how to exercise both 
leadership and follower ship . No clear-cut line separates the 
two qualities. You cannot become a good leader without first 
knowing how to be a good follower. 

If you habitually question or complain about orders from 
superiors in front of your men, it won't be long until the men 
react to your orders in the same manner. if you make a habit 
of delaying the execution of orders, you can hardly blame the 
fellow in your charge for doing likewise. After all, you are 
their boss; why should they treat you with any more respect 
than you show toward your superiors? 

To be an effective leader, you must demonstrate that even 
when an order may be disagreeable or cause personal inconvenience, 
it must be executed promptly, cheerfully, and with a minimum of 
griping. Wiser heads made the decision that a certain procedure 
must be carried out. Trying to avoid the job for personal 
reasons marks you as a slacker. If you obey orders in a slack way 
your men will obey you in the same way. Being a good follower 
does not, however, imply blind obedience on any and all 
occasions. Constructive recommendations or suggestions nor- 
mally receive cons idet at ion even though the supervisor may 
disagree with your reasoning. He recognizes that you had a 
valid reason for making the suggestion, that you didn't bring 
up the question simply to delay an unpleasant chore. 

2106-2: TWO PITFALLS TO AVOID 

A new supervisor is likely to make one of two serious 
mistakes : 



First, he may go on being a specialist, an operator of 
equipment, or a maintenance man — and nothing else. He sticks 
to his equipment and to his job, avoiding any effort that 
would lead to handling and instructing men in lower rates. He 
either ignores or is afraid to rake over the responsibilities 
of leadership. This mistake — being too much the technician 
and too little the leader — is not always an obvious one. The 
man making it is shortchanging the Coast Guard and himself; 
neither is fully profiting by his knowledge and ability. 
Although he is a hard worker, minds his own business, and gets 

his job done, the Coast Guard didn't advance him just to give 
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moT% pay for the sase work. Ha waa promoted in recognition 
of hia acquired akill and knowledge, and in order that he can 
be placed in a poaition where he may supervise and instruct 
other men* 

The other mistake lies in the opposite direction: He 
supervises but does nothing else. He thinks that supervision 
consists of ordering someone else to do everything, while he 
avoids as much work as possible. A supervisor who won't 
dirty his handa is no asset to the Coast Guard or to himself. 
He must be able and willing to work aa well as talk about work. 
Some faults may be overlooked ^ but if you shirk on the ioh« 
if you refuse to pull your share of the load, you contribute 
nothing to good morale on board. Your shipmates will be happy 
to see you transferred. 

2107: ADMINIStRATIVE ABILITY 

Our third element of effective leadership — administrative 
ability — Includea effectively organising, managing, and working 
with people. The expression "administrative ability" indicates 
the needed personal touch that is so essential in dealing with 
your men. 

From a strictly personal standpoint, who is the most 
important man on your unit — the captain? the exec? The duty 
coxwain? the MAA? the head cleaner? They all have a job to 
dOt and each Job is vital. Imagine how morale would suffer, for 
example, if the unit were engaged in an exercise, and no one 
could be spared to clean heads. 

But In your own eyes, who is most important? YOU are! And 
each man feels the same way. It is every man^s personal feeling 
that he is Just as important as any man on board. He waists and 
deserves to be recognised and treated as an individual. in dealing 
with men, you constantly have to bear In mind this self -awareness ^ 
Once you adopt the attitude that a group of men can be herded 
like sheep and ordered around , mutual conf idence and respect 
are gone. Take undue advantage of your authority Just once, 
and you may be months recovering the respect you lost. 

In the natter of men^s welfare, remember that ypur sub- 
ordinates have no direct way of taking care of themselves 
regarding such items as food, working conditions, liberty, 
recreation^ religion, and education. If they are dissatisfied, 
they can^t quit without notice and move elsewhere. They must 
have the help of their leaders for any Improvement or change 
in their living conditions. 

Suppose the work projects at your unit are such that 
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one man has too much work to do. He reports this state of 
affairs to you or to the leading petty officer. It Isn't 
enough to give the man an Inspiring talk on the need for hard 
work. You must study the situation. If the man has a valid 
complaint > redistribute the workload. This reallocation may 
Improve efficiency by getting the Jobs done properly* 

2108: APPLICATION OF LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLES 

Leadership is the art of accomplishing the Coast Guard's 
mission through people. Whether a man is a P03> a master 
CPO> a division officer, or a commanding officer, he is 
required to exercise some authority within the chain of command. 

How you go about fulfilling your leadership tesponsi- 
bllltli»s depends on the situation and the number of men under 
you. The leadership principles to consider, however, remain 
the same. 

2109: LEADERSHIP AND THE PUBLIC 

Coastguardsmen In the boating safety mission come Into 
contact with the public more than Coastguardsmen in any other 
mission. Your attitudes' of leadership must come into play 
when you deal with the public. Remember that their are two 
sides of your mission: (1) law enforcement and (2) safety 
education. To carry out your law enforcement function, you 
must be a man whom the public will listen to and trust. In 
short, you must be a leader only to your men and not to the 
public, you will not be carrying out your mission. Do not 
underestimate the Importance of good personal contacts with 
the public and how good habits of leadership can Improve these 
contacts . 

Before we discuss aoiie leadership traits, y^v must realize 
that any good leader must have certain inner qualities. 
Probably the most Important o£ these attributes are self-con* 
fldence (based on knowledge), initiative^ pride in doing a 
job well, and a sense of responsibility. 

No young man is likely to see in himself the leadership 
qualities that cause others to follow him. But no man has 
reason to doubt his capacity for leadership if he can carry 
out orders cheerfully^ complete his work step by st<»p, use 
imagination in improving it, and look forward to the next job. 
Any man with the ability to learn can become a petty officer. 
But the reason ^ome POs never develop into good leaders i-s 
that they are unwilling to face the ordeal Of doing their own 
thinking and accepting responsibility for others. 

2110: LEADERSHIP QUALITIES 

The following leadership qualities apply at all times to 
all those In positions of authority. 
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2110-1: KNOW YOUR JOB 



A good leader Is also an efficient and productive one» 
Few men want to work for — much less follow — a leader who is 
wasteful, clumsy, and never seems able to organize his work 
programs « 

You earn large dividends by careful advance planning 
and organization. An instructor prepares a lesson plan before 
teaching a lesson* Before going out to board, be sure you 
know the area. When an ou t-of -the-ordinary job comes up, think 
it through and plan in advance. Don't be like the man who 
built a 30-inch box and then couldn't get it through the 26-inch 
hatch • 

A big part of your job is know-how and skill in your 
specialty. It's taken for granted that you acquired this 
knowledge and skill in order to make your rate. But you must 
utilize this ability in supervising others and in dealing with 
the public. You must have knowledge in order to make decisions 
with confidence and take the initiative. As a petty officer 
you not only tell a man what to do, but you show him how, when 
necessary. Know-how is essential as a basis of control over 
your men. Just don't overdo it. Oversupervision can make a 
realtively simple Job more difficult to complete. The PO who 
over supervises loses a great deal of his men's respect. 

Once you advance in rate, don't sit back and rest on 
your laurels. Knowledge is gained only through experience 
and study. Whatever his rate, a good supervisor must strive 
to expand his knowledge and experience in his field and in 
general subjects. If he allows himself to stagnate, his use- 
fulness to himself and to the Coast Guard ^s limited. 

Seek more training through service schools, self-study 
courses, and general reading. Never overlook a chance for 
sel f -improvement and additional education. 

Don't confine your' knowledge to matters pertaining to 
your specialty. Know everything you can about anything that 
could apply to your mission from state boating agencies to 
local yacht clubs. Be a source of up-to-the-minute information; 
get the latest word and pass it along. Keep your men informed 
about what your unit is doing and of their part in any operation. 

2110-2: KNOW YOUR MEN 

Because each man is a distinct individual, each one must 
be handled differently. Learn all you can about each man 
assigned to you, whether he is an experienced or inexperienced 
hand. You can discover a great deal about a man's personality, 
habits, outlook on life, and so on, simply by observing him 
at work, noticing his reactions to orders, and noting how he 
occupies himself when off duty. From what a man says and does 
you acquire small bits of Information, and these pieces fit 
together to give a picture of the individual. 
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To be an effective leader, make a conscientious effort 
to know all your men. Always address them by their last 
names, but know their first names as well. Without prying, 
try to find out something of each man's personal life — whether 
he is married, has children, or has relatives in service, 
where his hometown is — particulars of this sort. Show an 
interest in your men, and you will make friendships that will 
bring better cooperation on th<» Job. 

Understanding your men's ability, capacities^ and endurance 
enables you to assign them to the Jobs for which they are best 
fitted. One of your men may be an excellent coxwain, but a 
nervous ineffective public speaker on boating safety topics; 
the reverse may be true of another man. Your Job is to use 
each man's talents as effectively as possible and to correct 
his deficiencies by training, example, and encouragement. 

After you learn about a man as an individual^ treat him 
as one. This kind of treatment does not mean coddling him. 
Your Job is to make him competent. When men put on the fighting 
clothes of their country, it is Insulting to treat them a« 
children. Your technique will prove more successful if yea 
match your methods to suit the individual. A reprimand may 
have more effect on one man than a mast has on another. If 
you go into a long-winded explanation to a quick-witted man, 
you only Irritate him. But if you don't explain carefully 
to a slow learner, he'll never get matters straight. 

2110-3: RECOGNIZE ACCO^ ? .ISHMENTS 

Recognising the accomplishments of the individual is an 
important part of supervising men. Recognition is one of the 
Intangibles most men seek--though perhaps unconsciously. It 
may be as simple a thing as longing for a verbal pat on the 
back for a Job well done. 

Inherent in all of us Is the perfectly human thought: 
"What's in it for me?" All of us want more from life than the 
mere right to exist and work. We work for a definite but 
unspecified goal--whether it is money, extra liberty, pride in 
a Job well done, a word of praise, or perhaps only for the 
pleasure derived from seeing something take shape or happen 
as a result of our efforts. When "I" or "me" becomes the only 
consideration in a man's mind-when it becomes his sole reason 
for doing anything constructive — he develops into a shirker, 
a burden on his division, and won't move a muscle to do his 
Job or help others do theirs, without first asking himself, 
"Why should I?" or "What's in it for me?" 

In the Coast Guard, it is impossible to promote or trans- 
fer every man to the Job he likes best. Each man must be made 
to feel that his Job, however insignificant it may seem, is 
worthwhile and important. Try to show your men where their 
work fits into the Coast Guard mission. A man will perform 
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cheerfully many distasteful tasks If he can be made to 
understand the necessity for the work. Men are versatile, 
hence they can do many different things. In all their jobs, 
their satisfactions and their morale come mainly from the 
knowledge that the work Is worthwhile and that their superiors 
recognize and appreciate what they are doing. 

When you can, let your men feel that they share responsi- 
bility. When It Is up to you to figure out how to accomplish 
a piece of work, share your problem with the men. Let it 
become their problem, and they will undertake the job with 
more enthusiasm, and will work more intelligently. In return, 
you are rewarded with better than mechanical obedience — you 
get smart and willing cooperation^ 

REPRIMANDS. - Recognition implies the ability to recog- 
nize mistakes as well as good points. As a petty officer you 
occasionally will have to set men straight, which few people 
enjoy doing. But warning, reprimanding, and sometimes placing 
men on report are all part of the work of a PO. 

Fix your mind that the purpose of a reprimand is to 
teach. It is not given to embarass a man, nor to work off 
your own irritation. Before you reproach a man, though, make 
sure of your ground; there may be a logical explanation for 
what happened. 

Once you know the facts and feel that a reprimand is 
deserved, talk to the man privately, if possible. The benefit 
of a calldown is lost if you humiliate the man in front of 
others. Talking to him in private makes it easier to con- 
vince htm how to improve. If by remaining silent in public, 
however, you may appear to condone--allow , agree to, or not 
object to--certaln words or actions, then you should speak up 
promptly . 

After a warning, treat the man as though nothing had 
happened, then watch for results. If the man can't or won't 
Improve, the matter becomes a problem for the leading PO, or 
division officer* 

PRAISE IN PUBLIC. — Men do better work when they know 
their efforts are appreciated, but they won't know unless you 
tell them. If you take good work for granted, you may miss 
an opportunity to obtain even better work. When a man does a 
good job, don't hesitate to give him a word of approval. When 
possible, praise him in front of the other men. When a man 
comes up with an idea of his own, be sure he gets proper credit 
for it. 

Men appreciate praise, but they don't want flattery. 
They see this form of soft soap as an attempt to win popularity, 
regardless of whether you intended it that way. 
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2110-4: ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITY 



When you becoiae a petty officer, you change your poaition 
In the Coast Guard. You become a leader with authority. This 
authority is delegated by the Coast Guard and symbolized by 
the rating badge. The responsibilities of a PO are not always 
easy to carry out. You have to make decisions, plan jobs, and 
take the blame if plans go wrong. You have to lead your men, 
teach them, and correct them. You can't always be a "good 
guy." You have to give orders, and that can be harder than 
executing them. 

The higher the petty officer advances, the greater is his 
responsibility. Is it worth it? Yes, because unless a man is 
lasy or timid, he wants responsibility. A sense of accomplish- 
ment is a fine feeling to have. The bigger the Job a man has, 
the more pride he takes in making full use of his ability. He 
derives satisfaction, too, from helping develop other men, 
and from teaching them what he has learned. Finally, he has 
a sense of dedication to his work. The man capable of handling 
a tough assignment knows he is valuable. He knows he is 
important to his ship and to the Coast Guard. 

Accept responsibility when the opportunity presents 
itself. It will become a habit with you, and you will find 
that you enjoy handling problems on your own. Soon the word 
will get around that you're a good man to rely on. 

Sometimes a man has to decide fast in an emergency. If 
he has built up a habit of decision developed under more normal 
and routine conditions, he will be able to act quickly and 
precisely in that emergency. Sometimes it's harder to assume 
rasponsibility when you have plenty of time to think things 
over. Certainly it is harder when the decision affects not 
only yourself but other men as well. At first you may have 
the feeling that you aren't made for responsibility, but put 
that idea out of your mind at once. The habit of command 
comas faster than you might believs. 

Men unaccustomed to responsibility are likely to shy away 
from making a decision for fear of making wrong decisions. 
But men would rather have a petty officer who acts and makes 
some mistakes than one who never succeeds in making up his 
mind. They want a decisive petty officer. If he is proved 
wrong, respect for him need not diminish so long as he admits 
his mistakes, accepts the responsibility, and pitches in to 
correct the damage. 

Develop an interest in the billet of your iiamediate 
superior. Learn the duties and responsibilities of his job 
as well as your own. Seek assignments that give you leader- 
ship experience. Take advantage of any occasion that offers 
increased responsibilities. Perform every task — large or 
small — to the best of your ability. Try to instill in your 
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men pride tn high standards of work. Your reward will be 

in the form of further opportunities to prove your ability 

in bigger and more important assignments. Provide your 

men with frequent chances to perform duties of the next higher 

rate. 

2110-5: TECHNIQUES OF DELEGATING AUTHORITY 



When you are assigning work to your men, you must 
remember that you are delegating authority — but you are not 
relieving yourself of responsibility. You still are responsi- 
ble for seeing that the Job is done prrperly. Thinking along 
this line, you will be able to get the best work out of your 
men if you observe some of the following basic techniques. 

BE FRIENDLY BUT IMPARTIAL. — A great danger in friend- 
liness lies in playing favorites. Our natural in-.lination is 
to give the breaks to people we like. Try to recognize this 
tendency and control it. 

When you have an interesting assignment to make, think 
about the reason you want to choose one man in preference to 
another. Are you selecting Johnson because he is a good 
hand? Is it because he's a friend of yours? Why aren't you 
choosing Snyder, who is more competent? Is it because you 
don*t like him? Suppose your men know that Snyder is more 
qualified for the assignment, if he doesn't get it, they will 
lose confidence in you. 

Showing favoritism may ruin your effectiveness as a 
leader. The men will certainly lose their respect for you, 
and they may lose interest in trying to do a good job for you. 

STICK WITH YOUR MEN. — Staying with your crew until 
the Job at hand is finished may sometimes entail drudgery and 
sacrifice. For example, a BOSDET is assigned to conduct 
boardings in a given area. As the day wears on, it becomes 
obvious that tne Job cannot be finished until late that night. 
The petty officer in charge rates liberty and has a date. 
Should he go ahead with his personal plans, leave the boat, 
and let the men finish the task? Or should he stay until the 
while assigned area is covered? The FO decides to stick with 
the men. The Job isn't finished until very late, but the PO 
still has details to complete. He lets his men sleep in the 
next morning and checks with the BOSTEAM about special 
liberty for the gang. The petty officer may have missed 
liberty that night, but he gained a devoted crew. 

MAKE YOUR WORD GOOD. — Promises are easy to make. They 
can be made to save time, to avoid argument or explanation, 
or to postpone a decision. The worst promises are those made 
with the thought in the back of your mind that you will be 
able to wriggle out of them later. You can make promises with 
the best of intentions, of course, and then unintentionally 
forget them. But every promise not kept--no matter how small — 
means a strain on the respect and trust of your men. 
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Think of a proiiise as equal to a cannitment made in writing, signed and 
witnessed. This attitude will make you less likely to use a premise as 
an easy solution to a problem. If you can't ccmnit yourself to what a 
man asks for, try to explain why. It's always better to say "No" than 
to pledge something you doubt can be assured. 

ENCOURAGE NEW IDEAS. -- One of the better ways to encourage initiative 
in your men is to listen to any new ideas or suggestions they express. 
Let them knew you appreciate their views, even if sane are in^racti cable. 
Sort out the good ideas from the not- so-good and adept the good, if 
possible. When a good suggestion does ccrae along, see that the division 
officer kncws who thou^t of it. If an idea can't be used, explain to 
the man why it is infeasible. He may be dis^pointed, but he will be 
appreciative that you didn't slough him off. He has maintained his 
dignity, which goes a long way toward promoting future ideas. 

PASS THE WORD CORRECTLY. A good order or conaand is single » clear, 
and cooplete. It tells a man vrfiat to do in a way that he can remember. 
A good order makes clear -- 

(1) What is to be d<xie; and 

(2) l^en tc do it. 

As circumstances require or pemit, you add -- 

(3) Hoi^' to do it; and 

(4) Why it must be done. 

The way you give orders makes a difference. 

If your bearing is smart, a i if you look as though you mean business, 
- you will get results. Stana like a man and look alive. Look 
straight at the man you'ie addressing. Don't waste words --be definite, 
clear, concise, and use sinple language. 

Your tone of voice should be crisp, loud enough to be heard, but no 
louder. If you speak in. a bored tone, the men will obey in a bored 
fashion. When you coax or wisecrack, you're not giving orders. Dcn't 
try to cajole a group of men into doing a job by such an approach as 
"Aw, come on fellows". Act as though you expect the job to be done 
well, and usually it will be. 

Hew much ordering should you do? To answer this questioi, analyze the 
following types of orders: 

(1) Those necessary because the men don't know vihat to do; 

■ (2) Those advisable to bring sn^ and precisicsn to the operation; 

(3) Orders that should not be given at all. 
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Some orders are clearly necessary — any, for example, 
that are based on events and decisions the men don't know about. 
Frequently, orders are advisable even when the taen know fairly 
well what the word will be. Perhaps the men could make the 
decision for themselves. But they expect the orders from you — 
orders that will put snap into the job, and keep the men 
working as a team. 

Bear in mind, though, that too many orders spoil the 
result. The better trained your men are, the fewer orders 
they need. Unnecessary instructions may actually slow them 
down. On the other hand, a slackening in the work, or an 
uneasiness in the men, signals that an order is needed to pull 
the men back on the Job. 

The •Vhy" of an order provides its f oundat ion . It shows 
the importance of a job. When you say "Move those crates over 
here; that bulkhead has to be painted," the Seamen know you 
aren't just inventing a chore to keep them busy. They accept 
the detail as necessary. Do not, however, go into meaningless 
explanations that may delay the job and confuse the men. 

2111: PROMOTING MORALE 

The morale of personnel is an important element in pro- 
ducing cooperative effort toward accomplishing the mission of 
the Coast Guard. The Coast Guard, recognizing the need for 
maintaining high morale, conducts several continuing programs 
that provide moral and spiritual guidance, recreation, educa- 
tional opportunities, and personal affairs counseling. All of 
these programs are a means of furthering the health and safety 
of Coast Guardsmen. 

In the Coast Guard, the individual is considered impor- 
tant. There are practical reasons for this consideration of 
personnel. A ship's company is made up of a definite and 
limited number of men» Many of the men are highly trained for 
specialized jobs. Each man is necessary at his own post. 
Each has his contribution to make to the success of the 
mission and to the welfare and safety of his unit and his 
fellow Coastguardsmen. A man^s morale has an influential 
effect both on his work and on the morale of his mates. For 
this reason, each man's personal problems and state of mind 
are significant. Officer and petty officers are expected to 
know their men as individuals and no be concerned about any 
matter that seriously affects any one of them. 

This principle of the importance of the individual is 
also basic to American thinkings It is at the heart of our 
system of government. Some morale benefits and services are 
provided by public law; others^ by the policies of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation or of the U.S. Coast Guard. 
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A 

ABAFT THE BEAM - A directicm measured from the amidships beam of a vessel 
to aft. 

AEMIRALTY AND MARITIME JURISDICTION - Includes all navigable waters of 

the Ihited States and, for vessels of the United States , also includes 
the high seas. This jurisdict^-on may extend into the territorial 
waters of a forei^ sovereign in certain instances. 

APPROVED - Hiis terra means approved by the Conmandant of the Coast Guard 
uiless otherwise stated. 

ARREST - Arrest is the taking into official custody of the person accused 
of a criminal complaint before a court or in response to a subpoena. 

ASSOCIATED EQUIPMENT - This neans any system, part or conponent of a 
boat as originally manufactured or any similar part or ccn^nent 
manufactured or sold for replacement, repair or improvement of sudi 
system, part or conponent; any accessory or equipment for, or appurte- 
nace to a bo^t; any marine safety article, accessory, or equipment 
intended for use by a person en board a boat excluding radio equipment. 

AUTHORITY - Authority is legal or ri^tfuU power. 

AUXILIARY QDURTESY EXAMINER - An Auxiliarist who executes the Auxiliary's 
Courtesy Motorboat Examination Program and performs vessel facility 
examination. 

AUXILIARY DIVISIGN - An Auxiliary division is an acJministrative unit 
formed when there are five or more flotillas in a given area. 

AUXILIARY INSTRUCTOR - The instructors in the Auxiliary involved in executing 
the public education and meniser training programs. 

AUXILIARY OPERATIONS - Auxiliarists vho wish to participate in the opera- 
tional area may qualify in any or all of six separate specialties: 
(1) communications; (2) search and rescue; (3) patrol procedures; 
(4) seamanship; (5) piloting and (6) weather. 



B 

BAREBOAT - Under a bareboat diaiter the charterer takes over the vessel 
and mans her with his own people. The charterer becomes in effect 
what is known in law as the jmer pro hac vice . This means , owner 
for the particular occasion whether xt be for a period of time or 
for a particular voyage. By analogy, the charterer becomes the 
owner jiist as does the lessee of a house and lot. 



BQ\TING ACCIIB^ - A boating accident means a collision, accident, or 
other casualty involving an uidocuniented vessel. A vessel is con- 
sidered to be involved in a boating accident whenever the occur- 
rence results in damage by or to the vessel or its equipment, in 
injury or loss of lifie to any person, or in the disappearance of 
any person from on board under circumstances which indicate the 
possibility of death or injury. A boating accident includes, but 
is not limited to, capsizing, collision, foundering, flooding, 
fire, e)q)losion, and the disappearance of a vessel other than by 
theft. 

BOSDET - (Boating Safety Detachment) BOSEETS are special detachments of 
U.S. Coast Guard personnel diarged with promoting boating safety on 
the navigable waters of the United States throu^ pifclic educaticti 
and the enforcement of Federal laws, rules and regulations govern- 
ing the safe operation of pleasure craft. 

ijOSTEAM - A BOSTEAM is a collection of BOSIETS within a given district. 

BURDENED VESSEL - A burdened vessel is the vessel that must take posi- 
tive early action to stay clear of the privileged vessel. 



CAPSIZING - Capsizing is vdien a vessel overtums and the bottom becomes 

i5)permost, except in the case of a sailboat. If a sailboat overturns, 
it will normally lay on its side. (A spilling out of persons, except 
in the case of sailboat, without conpletely overturning the boat is 
classified as "falls overboard".) 

GERTIFICATE OF NIWBER - The Certificate of Niraber is the registration 
for boats in the state where the boat is principally used similar 
to the registration of automobiles. 

CFR - a3IB OF FEEERAL REGULATICS^ - The CFR is a compilation of Federal 
Regulations, initially published in the Federal Register, divided 
into titles and sections similar to but not identical with those 
of the U. S. Code. 

CHARTER - This is the means by which a vessel cwner may make his wssel 
available for use by others for some consideration. 

CHAPTER PAKIY - Hiis is a legal paper describing the terms inder vihidi 
a vessel is leased or rented to a person who wishes to operate it 
for his own pleasure or profit. 
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aviL OFFENSE - Where the statute involved does not declare iipprisonraent 
and does not specifically direct arrest or does not specifically 
indicate that the violation is a crime, then it is a civil offense. 

CLASSES OF MDTORBQATS - 

Class A - Less than 16 feet in length. 
Class 1-16 feet to less than 26 feet in length. 
Class 2-26 feet to less than 40 feet in length. 
Class 3-40 feet to not more than 65 feet in length. 

CDASTAL NAVIGABLE WATERS - As used in the Oil Pollution Act, includes 
the territorial waters, harbors, and bays and rivers, as far as 
they are affected by the tides . 

COLLISION WITH FIXED OBJECT - The striking of any fixed object, above or 
below the surface of the water except bottom. (The striking of 
rocks, reefs, shoals, etc. on the bottom is a grounding"). 

(DLLISION WITH VESSEL - Any striking together of two or more vessels, 
regardless of operation at time of accident. This also includes 
colliding with tow of another vessel, regardless of the nature of 
the tow, i.e., surf-board, ski-ropes, skier, etc. 

COMBINATION LICHTS - One ligjit fixture with both red and green side ligjits 
moulted on it. 

a^WANDANT - The Conmandant of the U. S. Coast Guard. 

COMPLIANCE - Compliance as it applies to arrest means the accused ac- 
knowledges in some fashion, ordinarily by conplying with the order 
of arrest, that he has recognized his status of being under arrest. 

OGNTRABAND - Any matter the possession of whidi is unlawful. 

OOURFESY MDTORBOAT EXAMINATION - A boating safety examination administered 
by the Coast Guard Auxiliary. 

CUSTOM MATERS - This a term used in the enforcement of Customs Laws. Every 
nation has the privilege of asserting limited jurisdiction outside 
her territorial waters when needed for self protection or other 
legitimate reason. Since 1799, the United States has asserted ri^ts 
to a band 12 nautical miles from the law water mark for the purposes 
of boarding vessels v^ich are suspected of violations of our customs 
laws . 



D 

DOCIWENTED ''ESSEL - A vessel that is issued documents by the Coast Guard. 
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DOCIWEOTS - A register (Certificate of Registry) , an enrollment and 
license, a Frontier Enrollment and License, or a license issued 
under authority of the Bureau of Customs . Certain yachts may be 
docuiaented. To be documented, a U. S. yacht must be 5 net tons of 
over. 



E 

ELIGIBLE STATE - A state that has a State boating safety program which 
has been accepted by the Secretary. 

ENROLLMENT - Foiaid in combination with a license, it identifies and 
describes the vessel. 

EVIDENCE - A general term v^ch applies to anything whidi tends to prove 
or disprove a question in dispute or to influence a belief respecting 
it. 



F 

FEIOSIY - Any criminal offense pmishable by death or inprisonment for a 
tern exceeding one year. 

FLOODING - Filling with water, regardless of method of ingress, but re- 
taining sufficient buoyancy to remain upon the surface. 

FLOTILLA - An Auxiliary unit that consists of 10 or more menfcers who own 
facilities. 



G 

GROSSLY NEGLIGENT OPERATION - Grossly negligent inplies extreme forros 
of negligence. Gross negligence is an absence of all care. 

GROSS TONNAGE - The internal cifcic edacity of all permanently enclosed 
spaces on a vessel expressed in tons of 100 cubic feet. 

GROUNDING - When vessel runs aground, strikes or pounds upon rocks, 
reefs, shoals or the bottom. 



H 

HAILING PORT - The name of the port where the vessel is customarily 
berth:;d viien not in trade or use. 
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HAMD OPERATED - Any sound producing device which is operated by hand 
such as a hand sirer or hom. 



tilQi SEAS - The hig^ seas are all parts of the sea that are not included 
in the territorial sea or in the internal waters of a country. 

HCfrE PORT - The port having a vessel's documents and/or papers on file 
with the U. S. Coast Guard and other agencies. 

HOT PURSUIT - An e)q)ression of the rigjit of a law enforcement vessel or 
official to pursue from an area in which jurisdiction exists, to an 
area wherein it would not otherwise exist. 

HYPOTHERMIA - The loss of body heat which inpares the circulation system 
and can, if enough tenperature is loss, cause death. If not 
recognized and treated pronptly, hypothermia can rapidly tum a 
survivor into a fatality. 



I 

I>Q)ICrMENr - The formal written statement charging one or more persons 
with an offense. 

INLAND WATERS - The dividing line between inland and international 

waters as established by the Commandant, is used only for the pur- 
pose of the Rules of the Road, and the enforcement of the inland 
rules of the road. It has no connection with the territorial 
waters, hig^ seas, or other terms denoting general jurisdiction or 
law enforcement except as it applies to laws xelating to the navi- 
gation of vessels. 

INNOCBn: PASSAGE - A principle of international law, uider whidi, the 
laws of the territorial sovereign are not enforced upon the foreign 
vessel passing through her waters althou^ the local sovereign may 
establish reasonable rules and regulations in the interest of 
safety which mist be obeyed by the vessel exercising the rigjit of 
innocent passage. 

IKTENT - A clear mderstanding and ejqjression of your action. 

INTERNAL WATERS - Waters landward of the baseline from which territorial 
sea is measured. 



JURISDICTION - The rigjit of the government to regulate conduct is juris- 
diction. Also it is the right of the sovereign to control, includ- 
ing the authority to legislate, the power to require conplianc--^ 
with the laws, and in the absence of sudi conpliance, to punish. 



K 



L 

LENGTH OF A NCTORBQAT - Distance measured from end to end over the deck, 
excluding sheer. 

LICENSE - A document for a vessel of 5 net tons or over and of less than 
20 net tons, en|)loyed in coasting trade or fisheries, and a (tescrip- 
tion of the vessel or her ownership. 

LIGHTER - A large boat or barge, usually flat -bottomed, mainly used in 
mloading or loading vessels not lying at ^s^iarves , or in transpor- 
ting freight about a harbor. 

LOW WATER MARK - The low water mark referred to in various jurisdictional 
definitions is the line of the water on the coast, beach or banks 
at the lowest tide and serves as the basis from which the territorial 
sea is established. 



M 

MANUFACTURER - Any person engaged in the manufacture, construction, or 
assenbly of boats or associated equipment; or the manufacture or 
construction of conponents for boats and associated equipment to be 
soli for subsequent assenfcly; or the importation into the United 
States for sale of boats , associated equipsnent or conponents thereof. 

MARINE CASUALTY - Similar to a boating accident except this type of casualty 
is reported by docuaented vessels . 

MISDE^EANOR - Any offense other than a felony. 

>0rORBQAT - Any vessel 65 feet in length or less, which is propelled by 
machinery, including steam, except tugs and towboats. 

MJTORBmT OPERATORS LICENSE - A license to operate motorboats, or other 
minspected vessels of 15 gross tons or less propelled by machinery 
other than steam, while carrying six or less passengers for hire. 

MOTOR VESSEL - Any vessel more than 65 feet in length, which is propelled 
by machinery other than steam. 

MXJIH OPERATED - Any device operated by mouth such as bugle, police 
whistle, etc. 
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N 

NAVIGABLE WATERS - Those which are in fact navigable and whidi by them- 
selves or their connection with other waters , form a continuous 
diannel for ccaimerce with foreign countries or among the states . 
In general, this tena can be applied to waters vdiich have been 
navigable in the past, even thou^ not navigable in fact at the 
present tirae. 

NEGLIOTT OPERATION - The failure to exercise that degree of care 
necessary inder the circumstances to prevent the endangering of 
life, lint) or property of any person. 

NET T0NNAC3E - TTie internal citic capacity of all pennanently enclosed 
spaces on a vessel expressed in tens of 100 ofcic feet, less crew 
and operating space. 



0 

OCEAN OPERATORS LICENSE - Authorizes operation of sudi wssels carrying 
more than six passengers for hire on ocean or coast wise waters. 

OFFICIAL NUMBER - Always refers to the serial nmber of a docianented 

vessel and is not to be confused with nunber awared to mdocuraented 
vessels . 

OFFICER LICENSE - A license issued to professionally and physically 
qualified officers of the merchant marine by the Coast Guard. 

OPBi BOAT - Those motoiboat^ or motor vessels with all engine and fuel 
tank conpartments (and other spaces to whidi explosive of flanmable 
gases and vapors from these con^artments may flow) open to the atrao- 
si^ere and so arranged as to prevent the entrapment of sudi gases 
and yraspoTS within the vessel. 

CPERATIONAL ME^BER STATUS - Status granted Auxiliary msnbers who qualify 
in all six operational specialty courses (communications , search 
and rescue, patrol procedures, seamanship, piloting, weather) plus 
a seventh course in auxiliary administration. 

P 

PAPERS - All written or printed certificates required by the Coast Guard 
and other agencies documents. 

PASSENGER - Any person other than the master and the menfcers of the crew 
or other persons euployed or engaged in any capacity on board a 
vessel in the business of that vessel. 
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PASSENGER CARRifING VESSEL - The terra "passenger carrying vessel" means 
any vessel which carries more than six passengers > and which is: 



a. Propelled in whole or in part by steam or by any form of 
mechanical or electrical power and is of 15 gross tons or less. 

b. Propelled in whole or in part by steam or by any form of 
electrical power and is of more than 15 and less than 100 gross 
tons and not more than 65 feet in length measured from end to 
end over the deck excluding the sheer. 

c. Propelled by sail and is of 700 gross tons or less ; or 

d. Nai-self propelled and is of 100 gross tons or less, except any 
pifclic vessel of the United States or of any foreign state; or 
any lifeboat forming part of a vessel's lifesaving equipment. 

The term includes: (1) any domestic vessel operating on the navigable 
waters of the IMited States or cn the hi^ seas outside of those and 
within the normal operating range of the vessel, and (2) any foreign 
vessel departing fr«n a port of the United States . (46 USC 390) 

PASSENGER (EOR HIRE) - A person carried on board a passenger- carrying 
vessel for consideration. 

PERSCm. FLOTATION EEVICES (PFD'S) - Coast Guard approved life preservers, 
bouyant vests, ring buoys, special purpose water safety buoyant 
devices, or bouyant cushions in good and service^le ccaidition. 

PETTY OFFENCE - Any misdemeanor, the penalty for ^ich does not exceed 
imprisonment for a period of six months or a fine of not more than 
$500, or both. 

PILOT'S LICENSE - Another name for operators license. 

POINT OF WE OQMPASS - An arc of 11 1/4 degrees of the compass . There are 
32 points in 360 degrees . 

PRIVILEGED - That vessel vdiidi, inder applicable Rules of the Road, must 
maintain course and speed unless faced with possible collision (in 
extremis) . 



R 

REGISTERED LENGIIi - Length of a vessel measured cn the ttjp of the ton- 
nage deck from the fore part of the outer planking or plating at 
the bow, to the after part of the stempost of screw stealers and 
the after part of the rudder of other vessels. A vessel's regis- 
tered len^^ £q)pears on all documents and is not acceptable for 
Coast Guard use in deteraining the length of a vessel uider the 
Motoii)oat Act. 
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RKHT OF INNOCENT PASSAffi - The ri^t of any vessel to pass throu^ the 
territorial waters of a foreign country with inrounity frora the 
local laws of that nation. In order to claim this rig^it a foreign 
wssel nwst intend to pass throu^ without entering a port, anchor- 
ing, or hovering in the territorial waters. 

RULES OF THE KOAD - The statutory and regulatory lules gowming navi- 
gation of vessels. These rules are ptfclished by the Coast Guard 
in panfihlet fonn as follows : 

Rules of the Road - International and Inland (CG-169) 
Rulas of the Road - Great Lakes (CG-172) 
Rules of the Road - Vfestem Rivers (CG-184) 



S 

SAFETY PATROL - A roving wateifeome patrol of boating areas for the pur- 
pose of (^terming, detecting, and reporting insafe practices; 
observing aids to navigation and reporting deficiencies; and being 
imnediately available for response to a search and rescue demand. 

SBOOND DEGREE BURNS - A bum with blister formations appearing and deeper 
than a first -degree bum. 

SECRETARY - The Secretary of the Department in -4iidi the Coast Guard is 
operating. 

SHEER OF A VESSEL - The longitudinal upward curve of a deck and the 
amomt by which the dec± at the bow is higgler than at the stem. 

SI^aCTNG - Loss of enoug^i buoyancy for a vessel to settle below the sur- 
face of the water. 

SPECIAL mRITI>C AND TBRRITORIAL JURISDICTION OF THE U.S. - The high 
seas, any other waters within the admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction of the U. S. yd out of the jurisdiction of any particu- 
lar state (partial definition sufficient for use of general duty 
boarding "officers . 

STATE - A state of the U. S. , the Coninonwealth of P'erto Rico, the 

Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the District of Coluni>ia. 

STATE OF PRINCIPAL USE - That state in which a boat is in use (^diether 
moored or mdeiway) for the majority of a licensing time period. 
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STATE WATERS - Those waters confined entirely within a single state and 
vdiidi do not fbm a continuous channel for coomerce with vhidi 
Congress or the Federal Courts have specifically declared to be 
non-navigable waters of the U. S. 



T 

TERRITORIAL SEAS - All waters extending three miles from the Iwest tide. 
Where bays and estuaries are involved, then wider the principles of 
international law, the nation exercises domini.on over the seas not 
only within the three ndle limit from its shores , but also between 
headlands and three miles outside of a line drawn tangent to the 
headlands. When contiguous to the U.S., all rocks, shoals, and 
raid lunps or flats vdiich are exposed by mean low water are also 
considered territory of the U. S. together with the waters extend- 
ing three miles from the mean low-water raaiics or line. 

TERRITORIAL WATERS - Territorial seas and waters landward of the base- 
line from vtfiich territorial seas are measured. 

IHIRD - DEGREE BURNS - Deep bums with coraplete loss of all layers of 
skin. The buni may look charred. 

TRADE - (Engaging in) a vessel is engaging in trade at any time the 
owner, operator, or charterer thereof receives any article of 
value in return for use of the vessel. 



U 

UtflDOCUMENTED VESSEL - Any vessel vhich is not required to have and does 
not have a valid marine docianent. 

UJITED STATES COVE ANNOTAXED (USCA) - An inofficial pifclication of the 
U. S. code in small volume form, each sectirai accompanied by anno- 
tations of all court decisions of note interpreting the section. 

INITED STATES CODE (USC) - Codification of U.S. laws by subject matter 
arranged in numerical titles. PiJjlished officially by the Federal 
Govemment in volume form and kept current between piijlishings by 
annual si|)plements . 

USE - To operate, navigate, or enploy. 



V 

VESSEL - Every descripticMi of watercraft , other than a seaplane on the 
water, used or capable of being used as a means of transportation 
on water. 
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VISIBLE - Visible on a dark night with a clear atmosphere 
(in reference to Rules of the Road) . 



WARRANT - A legal document issued by a Federal Judge or 

magistrate which commands a law enforcement official 
to take into custody the person named in the 
warrant. 
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